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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


The  New  Year  for  the  Islamic  Culture  has  set  in  with  the  auspicious 
event  that  H.M.  the  King  Emperor  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  confer 
upon  its  President — The  Honble  Dr.  Nawab  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur — 
the  honour  of  Knighthood  in  recognition  of  the  meritorious  services  the 
Honble  Nawab  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur  has  rendered  to  the  educational, 
political,  judicial  and  administrative  progress  of  Hyderabad.  Only  recently 
the  Nawab  Saheb  has  been  awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  D.Litt.  by  the 
Osmania  University  as  he  has  so  successfully  served  the  University  in 
capacity  of  its  Vice-Chancellor  and  Education  Member.  The  successful 
career  of  the  Islamic  Culture  is  also  indebted  to  the  ripe  experience  and  keen 
interest  of  this  veteran  scholar  and  patron  of  learning— Dr,  Nawab  Sir  Mahdi 
Yar  Jung  Bahadur — under  whose  able  guidance  the  Journal  has  been  so  far 
conducted.  The  Islamic  Culture  therefore  feels  satisfied  to  see  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  services  of  its  President  have  received  deserving  appreciation  and  re¬ 
cognition.  It  is  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  this  auspicious  beginning  of  the 
year  should  be  placed  on  record  as  it  ensures  further  success  and  prosperous 
future  for  the  Islamic  Culture. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  happy  New  Hijra  Year  to  and  thank  the 
members  of  the  Islamic  Culture  Boards,  learned  contributors  of  articles, 
subscribers  and  the  Hyderabad  Government  Central  Press  for  their  good  co¬ 
operation  which  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  keep  up  the  high  standard 
of  the  Journal  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  at  its  usual  price  in 
spite  of  the  war. 


Ed.,  I.C. 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  HISTORICAL  STUDY 
OF  HOSPITALS  IN  MEDIAEVAL  ISLAM 


WHEN  Ibn-Jubayr,  the  Spanish- Arabian  scholar  and  traveller,  visited 
the  Eastern  lands  of  Islam  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th  century 
of  the  Hijra  era,  he  was  much  struck  by  the  large  number  and 
magnificent  equipment  of  the  hospitals  which  he  found  there  ;  and  any¬ 
one  who  reads  the  interesting  and  impressive  accounts  of  these  institutions 
in  the  Arabic  literary  sources  will  readily  agree  with  the  Spanish  savant’s 
remark  that  the  hospitals  of  those  days  constituted  one  of  the  chief  glories 
of  the  Muslim  world.1 

The  hospitals  that  came  into  existence  in  the  early  centuries  of  Islam 
are  an  index  to  the  economic  prosperity  of  those  times  as  well  as  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  their  founders.  They  are  also  deserv¬ 
ing  of  our  serious  study,  as  they  represent  a  brilliant  aspect  of  the  remark¬ 
able  development  of  medical  science  among  the  Muslims.  In  the  present 
article  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  such  institutions,  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  arose,  and  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  certain  prominent  features  that  characterized  them. 


THE  HOSPICE  OF  WALlD 

The  first  institution  for  the  sick,  of  which  we  hear  in  Islamic  times,  was 
the  infirmary  established  by  the  Omayyad  Caliph  al-Walld,  as  is  recorded 
by  at-Tabari  and  other  later  historians.2  We  are  told  that  in  88  A.H. 
the  lepers  and  the  blind  were  segregated,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
was  provided  for  them.  When  Ibn-Jubayr  visited  Damascus  about  five 
hundred  years  later,  he  saw  a  number  of  lunatics  in  the  Old  Hospital, 
where  they  were  still  in  receipt  of  some  sort  of  medical  treatment.3 

i  I  jVL*  (Ibn-Jubayr,  Rihlah,  Leyden,  1907,  p.  284). 

-2.  at-Tabari,  Art  miles  (Leyden  edition),  II,  p.  1196;  and  Maqrizi,  Khifat.  II,  p.  40;. 

3.  Ibn-Jubayr,  Rihlah,  2nd  ed.  (Leyden,  1907),  p.  283 
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A  few  decades  after  the  reign  of  al-Walid,  however,  the  centre  of 
Muslim  political  power  and  culture  shifted  to  title  newly-founded  capital 
of  Baghdad,  which  also  became  the  centre  of  the  great  scientific  movement 
under  the  ‘Abbasids.  It  was  at  Baghdad  that  the  influences  of  Greek, 
Persian,  and  Indian  sciences  began  to  pour  into  the  Muslim  world,  assum¬ 
ed  large  volume,  and  took  on  an  Arabian  character.  Just  as  Persian  influ¬ 
ences  began  to  be  felt  more  and  more  in  administration  and  many  other 
spheres  of  life,  so  in  the  field  of  medicine  too  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Sassanian  school  of  Jundi-Shapur  became  predominant.  Thanks  to  the 
enlightened  policy  of  the  Sassanids,  this  medical  school  had  grown  from 
strength  to  strength  and  had  become  a  meeting-point  for  Greek  and  Indian 
sciences,  with  an  underlying  Persian  element.  When  the  ‘Abbasids 
established  themselves  at  Baghdad,  this  school  was  still  flourishing.  In 
765  A.D.,  when  the  second  ‘Abbasid  Caliph,  al-Mansur,  was  afflicted 
with  an  illness  which  baffled  his  medical  advisers,  he  summoned  to  attend 
him  Jurjis,  the  son  of  Bakhtlshu',  the  chief  physician  of  the  hospital  at 
Jundi-Shapur  ;  and  when  the  great  physician  returned  after  four  years’ 
sojourn  at  Baghdad,  he  sent  his  pupil  ‘Isa  b.  Shahlah  to  replace  him  at 
the  Metropolis.1 

When  Harun  ar -Rashid,  the  fifth  ‘Abbasid  Caliph,  wanted  to  establish 
a  hospital  at  Baghdad,  eyes  were  again  turned  towards  Jundi-Shapur  ; 
and  he  requisitioned  the  services  of  Jibrll  b.  Bakhtishu  for  the  purpose. 
Abu-Yahya  Zakariya  b.  Masawayh,  who  specialized  in  pharmacology, 
was  appointed  director  of  this  hospital,  which  was  the  first  institution  of 
its  kind  to  be  founded  at  Baghdad.2 

At  the  medical  school  of  Jundi-Shapur,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  went  hand  in  hand :  it  was  a  teaching  institution  as  well  as  a 
hospital,  where  patients  were  admitted  and  treated  for  their  respective 
ailments.  The  hospital  bore  the  Persian  name  of  Blmaristan  )> 

or  the  house  of  the  sick  ;  and  since  the  first  hospital  at  Baghdad  was  organiz¬ 
ed  by  the  associates  of  the  school  of  Jundi-Shapur,  most  probably  on  the 
model  of  their  own  institution,  the  hospital  at  Baghdad  also  came  to  be 
known  as  Blmaristan,  which  is  in  fact  the  earliest  word  used  in  Arabic 
literature  for  a  hospital.  Later  on,  it  was  abbreviated  to  Maristan.  From 
very  early  times,  patients  suffering  from  mental  diseases  were  also  ac¬ 
commodated  in  hospitals ;  but  in  the  period  of  decline,  when  proper 
medical  treatment  was  no  longer  available  at  these  hospitals  and  the. 
ordinary  patients  ceased  to  visit  them,  there  remained  only  the  helpless 
lunatics  as  the  sole  inmates  of  these  institutions,  as  also  happened  in  the 
case  of  several  hospitals  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  result  was  that  the  word 

1  Ibn-al-Qiftl,  Tdrikh  al-jHukamd' ,  ed.  Lippert  (Leipzig,  1903),  p.  158. 

2.  Ibn  ai-Qift!,  al-Ij[ukamd' ,  ed.  J.  Lippert  (Leipzig,  1903)  p.  383  ;  Ihn-Abi  'Ujaybi'a :  Tabaqdt- 

al-Afibba,  Vol.  II,  p.  175. 
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HOSPITALS  IN  MEDIAEVAL  ISLAM 
Maristan  gradually  fell  into  disrepute  ;  and  in  the  Arabic-speaking  count¬ 
ries  it  came  to  denote  only  a  lunatic  asylum,  whereas  a  hospital  came  to  be 
designated  by  the  purely  Arabic  word,  Mustashfa. 

HOSPITALS  OF  THE  BARMECIDES 

The  celebrated  family  of  the  Barmecides  also  founded  a  hospital  at 
Baghdad.  A  special  feature  of  this  hospital  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
Indian  system  of  medicine  was  predominant  at  this  institution,  which  was 
directed  by  a  Hindu  physician,  called  ( u*0  t>' )  by  Arabic 
authors.  Moreover,  we  learn  from  the  Fihrist  of  Ibn  an-Nadlm  that  the 
Vizier  Yahya  b.  Khalid  of  the  same  family  sent  an  agent  to  India  to  fetch 
the  materia  medica  peculiar  to  that  country.  He  also  invited  several 
Indian  physicians,  who  translated  a  number  of  medical  works  from  Sanskrit 
into  Arabic,  including  an  Indian  Pharmacopoeia,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  hospitals  of  Baghdad.  The  Barmecides  seem  to  have  been  firmly 
■  persuaded  that  the  sources  of  Indian  wisdom  had  not  gone  dry,  and  that 
India  had  yet  to  teach  a  great  deal  to  the  outside  world.  The  facts  record¬ 
ed  by  Arabic  authors  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  Barmecides  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  importing  a  considerable  amount  of  Indian  medical  lore  into 
the  general  system  of  the  so-called  YunanI  (Ionian)  medicine,  current  in 
the  Muslim  world  ;  so  that  when  ‘All  b.  Rabban  wrote  his  Firdaws  al~ 
Hikmah  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  al-Mutawakkil,  he  was  able  to  give  in 
the  concluding  part  of  his  work  a  summary  of  Indian  medicine  in  36 
sections.1  Similarly,  in  another  work  of  his,  entitled  Hifz  a?-$ihha,  he 
follows  Indian  as  well  as  Greek  authorities. 

HOSPITALS  UNDER  AL-MUQTADIR 

Another  royal  hospital  founded  at  Baghdad  was  that  of  the  Caliph  al- 
Muqtadir,  who  opened  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  of  the 
Hijra  era  on  the  advice  of  Sinan,  the  son  of  the  famous  translator,  Thabit. 
b.  Qurra.  It  was  situated  near  the  Bab  al-Sham,  and  was  named  after  its 
founder,  who  assigned  to  it  a  monthly  expenditure  of  200  dinars  out  of  his 
own  privy  purse.  Many  eminent  physicians  served  at  this  hospital  from 
time  to  time,  the  most  distinguished  of  them  being  the  famous  Ibn- 
Zakariya  ar-RazI.2 

Another  hospital  at  Baghdad  stands  to  the  credit  of  al-Muqtadir’s 
Vizier,  ‘All  b.  ‘Isa,  who,  in  an  age  of  corruption  and  oppression,  served 
his  master  for  several  years  with  rare  integrity  and  ability.*  Besides  being 

1.  Firdaws-ul-Hikmat  of  'All  bin  Rabbin  a(-Tabari,  edited  by  Muhammad  az-Zubayr  a$~§iddiqt,  1928. 

2.  Ibn  al-QjfU,  T&rifeh  d-Hukamtf,  ed.  J.  Lippert  (Leipzig,  1903),  p.  194 ;  and  Ibn-Ab!  ’Usaybi'a,  7ab- 
aq&t  al-Afibbd’,  II,  p.  222. 

3.  On  the  life  of  'All  b.  *Is5,  see  the  excellent  monograph  of  Harold  Bowen,  the  Life  and  Times  of  'Alt 
ibn-'isd  (Cambridge)  1928, 
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a  good  financier  and  economist,  ‘All  b.  ‘Isa  was  also  deeply  interested  in 
works  of  public  utility,  so  that  Baghdad  came  to  have  another  hospital 
through  the  generosity  and  humanitarian  spirit  of  this  good  Vizier.  This 
hospital  was  situated  in  the  Harbiyya  quarter  of  Baghdad,  and  its  entire 
expenses  were  borne  by  the  Vizier  alone  out  of  his  private  income.1 

While  the  generous  Vizier,  ‘All  b.  ‘Isa,  presented  the  inhabitants  of 
Baghdad  with  a  new  hospital,  he  was  at  the  same  time  not  unmindful  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  living  in  the  countryside.  He  felt  that  there  must 
be  many  sick  persons  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Iraq,  who  stood  in  need 
of  medical  aid  but  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  competent 
physicians.  Accordingly,  he  asked  Sinan  b.  Thabit  to  organize  medical 
relief  in  the  rural  areas,  and  wrote  to  him  several  letters  on  the  subject, 
the  substance  of  which  has  been  given  by  the  son  of  Sinan  in  a  biogra¬ 
phical  sketch  of  his  illustrious  father,  which  has  been  fortunately  preserv¬ 
ed  through  the  industry  of  Ibn-AbI  'Usaybi'a.2  Acting  on  the  instructions 
of  the  Vizier,  Sinan  b.  Thabit  despatched  into  the  rural  districts  a  number 
of  physicians,  who  were  well  provided  with  medicaments.  They  went 
from  place  to  place,  staying  in  each  village  for  a  few  days  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  locality. 

Even  the  needs  of  prisoners  and  criminals  were  not  forgotten.  The 
same  Vizier  once  wrote  to  Sinan  b.  Thabit :  “  May  God  prolong  your 
life !  I  have  bethought  myself  of  the  condition  of  prisoners.  Want  of 
adequate  accommodation  in  the  prisons  and  the  large  number  of  their 
inmates  render  the  prisoners  an  easy  prey  to  various  kinds  of  disease. 
Since  their  incarceration  prevents  them  from  approaching  physicians  and 
receiving  proper  treatment  at  public  hospitals  in  the  usual  way,  you  should 
appoint  a  number  of  physicians  to  visit  the  prisoners  daily  and  treat  such 
of  them  as  happen  to  be  ill.”2 


STATE  CONTROL  OF  PHYSICIANS 

Sinan  b.  Thabit  was  a  kind  of  inspector-general  of  hospitals  and 
medical  services  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  al-Muqtadir.  The  name  of 
this  eminent  doctor  is  also  connected  with  the  first  qualifying  examina¬ 
tion  of  medical  practitioners  of  which  we  read  in  the  history  of  Arabian 
medicine.  In  319  A.H.,  the  Caliph  came  to  know  that  the  blunder  of  a 
quack  had  caused  the  death  of  an  unfortunate  patient.  He  thereupon 
issued  an  order  to  the  Muhtasib  that  no  one  should  practise  in  Baghdad 
until  he  was  able  to  satisfy  Sinan  b.  Thabit  of  his  competence  and  profi¬ 
ciency,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  physicians  of  recognized  standing, 
who  were  exempted  from  this  test  on  account  of  their  reputation.  The 


1.  Ibn-Abi  ’U§aybi‘a,  T^aqdt  al-Afibba,  I,  p.  234. 

2.  Hud.,  I,  p.  22. 
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remainder  who  had  to  submit  to  the  test  numbered  about  eight 
hundred.  Sinan  b.  Thabit  indicated  in  each  case  die  branch  of  medicine 
which  the  candidate  was  permitted  to  practise.1 

That  the  examination  was  not  devoid  of  its  humorous  aspect  is  shown 
by  the  following  anecdote,  related  by  Ibn-al-Qiftx  in  his  Tankh  al-Hvkama. 
Among  the  practitioners  who  presented  themselves  before  Sinan  was  a 
dignified  and  well-dressed  old  man  of  imposing  appearance.  Sinan,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  treated  him  with  consideration  and  respect,  and  addressed  to 
him  various  remarks  on  the  cases  before  him.  When  the  other  candidates 
had  been  dismissed,  he  said,  “  I  should  like  to  hear  from  the  Shaikh  some¬ 
thing  which  I  may  remember  and  that  he  should  mention  who  was  his 
teacher  in  the  profession."  The  old  gentleman  replied,  "  I  cannot  read  or 
write  well,  nor  have  I  read  anything  systematically ;  but  I  have  a  family 
whom  I  maintain  by  my  professional  labours,  which,  therefore,  I  beg  you 
not  to  interrupt.”  Sinan  laughed  and  replied,  “  On  condition  that  you  do 
not  treat  any  patient  with  what  you  know  nothing  about,  and  that  you  do 
not  prescribe  phlebotomy  or  any  purgative  drug  save  for  simple  ailments." 
"  This,"  said  the  old  man,  “  has  been  my  practice  all  my  life,  nor  have  I 
ever  ventured  beyond  sikangabln  (oxymel)  and  jullab  (jalap).”  Next 
day  amongst  those  who  presented  themselves  before  Sinan  was  a  well- 
dressed  young  man  of  pleasing  and  intelligent  appearance.  "  With  whom 
did  you  study?"  enquired  Sinan.  "With  my  father,"  answered  the 
youth.  And  who  is  your  father  ?  asked  Sinan.  "  The  old  gentleman  who 
was  with  you  yesterday,"  replied  the  other.  "  A  fine  old  gentleman  !  " 

exclaimed  Sinan  ;  “  and  do  you  follow  his  methods  ?  Yes  ?. . Then 

see  to  it  that  you  do  not  go  beyond  them, !  "2 

We  read  of  a  similar  test  of  oculists,  conducted  by  the  royal  physician 
Ibn-AbI  Khalifa  at  a  later  date.  Nur-ud-Din  Zangi  had  entrusted  him 
with  the  examination  of  oculists  and  charged  him  to  grant  permission  to 
practise  the  art  only  to  those  who  were  proficient  in  it. 

That  some  sort  of  State  control  was  exercised  as  a  matter  of  set  policy 
by  the  government  of  the  day  over  the  dealings  of  druggists  and  pharma¬ 
cists  and  the  professional  labours  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Islamic 
countries,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  manuals  written  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Muhtasib  contain  a  number  of  chapters  which  give 
the  duties  of  that  official  with  respect  to  the  medical  practitioners  and 
druggists,  along  with  instructions  regarding  the  ways  and  means  of  detect¬ 
ing  their  fraudulent  practices.  The  latest  manual  of  this  kind  to  see  the 
light  of  the  day  is  the  Madlim  al-Qurbah  fi  Ahkam  al-Hisbah  of  Diya-ud- 
Dln  Muhammad,  commonly  known  as  Ibn-al-Ukhuvvah,  an  Egyptian 
writer  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Hijra  era.  The  Arabic  text  of  this 
interesting  book  has  been  edited,  along  with  a  full  abstract  of  its  contents 


1.  Tanhh  al-l}vkama‘  of  Ibn-al-Qftl,  ed.  Lippert,  pp.  191-92. 

2.  E.  G.  Browne,  Arabian  Medicine  (Cambridge,  1921),  pp,  40-4.1. 
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in  English,  by  Dr.  Reuben  Levy  for  the  Trustees  of  the  E.  J.  W.  Gibb 
Memorial  (London,  1938) ;  and  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  valuable 
source  which  illustrate  die  theme  in  hand  are  translated  below ; — 

“  The  Muhtasib  must  exact  the  oath  of  Hippocrates1  from  all 
physicians,  and  make  them  swear  that  they  will  not  give  to  any  one 
a  harmful  medicament,  or  compound  a  poison  for  anyone,  or  des¬ 
cribe  poisons  to  any  member  of  the  public,  or  mention  to  women  a 
medicament  for  procuring  abortion,  or  to  men  one  which  will  prevent 
procreation.  They  shall  avert  their  glances  from  forbidden  things, 
when  they  come  into  the  sick  ;  and  they  shall  not  reveal  any  secret, 
or  bring  anyone  into  disrepute,  or  concern  themselves  with  anything 
which  has  been  forbidden  to  them.2 

"  As  for  the  oculists,  they  should  be  examined  by  the  Muhtasib 
on  the  Book  of  Hunayn  b.  Ishaq,  namely  the  “  Ten  Discourses  on 
the  Eye”  Those  whom  he  finds  competent  in  the  subjects  ofthe  exam¬ 
ination — those,  namely,  who  know  the  structure  of  the  layers  of  the 
eye  and  their  number  (seven),  and  the  number  of  the  humours  (three) 
and  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  (three),  and  the  ramifications  of  these 
diseases  ;  who  know,  further,  how  to  compound  the  salves  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  drugs — -these  shall  be  licensed  by 
the  Muhtasib  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  eyes.  The  practitioner 
must  not  be  negligent  with  respect  to  the  instruments  of  his  craft. 
And  as  for  street  oculists,  no  trust  can  be  put  in  most  of  them,  for 
there  is  no  honesty  in  them.  The  Muhtasib  should  prevent  them  from 
onslaughts  on  the  eyes  of  the  people  with  incisions  and  application 
of  kuhl,  for  they  have  no  knowledge  or  experience  of  diseases  and 
the  ailments  which  occur.3 

“  Surgeons  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Galen  on 
wounds  and  dressings,  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  and  of  the 
muscles,  veins,  arteries  and  nerves  it  is  made  of,  so  that  these  may  be 

avoided  when  incisions  are  made  or  abscesses  opened . No  man 

shall  undertake  blood-letting,  except  he  who  is  well-known  for  his 
science  and  honesty  and  for  his  sound  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
organs,  veins,  muscles,  and  arteries,  and  is  acquainted  with  their 
disposition,  so  that  the  lancet  may  not  strike  any  vein,  muscle,  or 
artery  not  intended,  and  so  lead  to  the  injury  of  the  member  and 

the  death  of  the  person  who  is  bled . The  Muhtasib  must  exact 

a  promise  and  a  bond  from  them  that  they  will  not  bleed,  except 
after  consultation  with  physicians,  in  cases  where  the  patient  is  under 


1.  By  enunciating  certain  principles  of  conduct  to  be  followed  by  medical  practitioners,  Hippocrates 
(died  about  370  B.C.)  gave  medicine  its  ethical  basis.  On  the  subject  of  the  oath,  Bee  further  W.  H.  S.  Jones' 
the  Doctor's  Oath  :  an  Essay  tn  the  History  of  Medicine  (Cambridge,  1924). 

2.  Ma'dlim  al-Qwrbah,  ed.  R.  Levy,  (London,  1938),  p.  167-68. 

3*  Ibid.,  p.  168, 
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14  years  of  age  or  is  old,  or  suffers  from  extreme  emaciation  or  anae¬ 
mia  or  has  an  excessively  cold  temperament.**1 

THE  HOSPITAL  OF  ‘ADUD-AD-DAWLA 

Going  back  once  again  to  Baghdad,  we  find  that  it  was  adorned  a  few 
decades  later — in  370  A.H.  to  be  exact — with  another  hospital,  founded 
and  endowed  this  time  by  ‘Adud-ad-Dawla,  the  greatest  and  the  most 
celebrated  prince  of  the  Buwayhid  house,  who  had  his  seat  of  government 
at  Shiraz.  He  founded  many  hospitals  throughout  his  realm ;  but  he 
reserved  the  greatest  measure  of  his  princely  munificence  for  the  one 
established  at  Baghdad,  which  city,  though  shorn  of  much  of  its  former 
political  power  and  prestige,  still  retained  its  importance  as  the  largest 
centre  of  Muslim  culture.  This  hospital,  which  was  fittingly  named  after 
its  founder,  was  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Baghdad,  right  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  It  was  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  necessary  drugs  and 
appliances.  The  royal  founder  had  invited  famous  doctors  from  all  over 
the  country  to  work  in  this  hospital.  The  panel  comprised  about  two 
dozen  specialists,  including  physicians,  surgeons  and  oculists  of  wide 
experience  and  fame.  The  names  of  most  of  them  have  been  preserved 
by  some  Arabic  writers.2  The  hospital  was  so  generously  endowed,  and 
the  endowments  were  based  upon  such  a  sound  and  secure  footing,  that 
it  was  still  found  in  a  flourishing  condition  two  hundred  years  later,  by 
the  Spanish-Arabian  scholar  and  traveller,  Ibn-Jubayr,  who  visited  Bagh¬ 
dad  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th  century  of  the  Hijra  era.  He  writes  in  his 
travel-book  that  the  hospital  of  ‘Adud-ad-Dawla  was  the  largest  and  best- 
known  hospital  of  the  day,  and  that  a  whole  quarter  of  Baghdad  was  known 
after  it.  The  chief  physicians  visited  the  hospital  twice  a  week,  examined 
the  patients,  and  prescribed  suitable  medicine  and  diet  for  them.  They 
had  <1  number  of  assistants,  who  were  in  charge  of  medicaments  and  the 
nursing  of  the  sick.  The  building  looked  like  a  large  palace,  with  several 
pavilions  and  a  large  number  of  rooms,  provided  with  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
forts.3 

There  is  no  space  here  to  describe  all  the  other  hospitals  which  came 
into  existence  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  City  of  Peace.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  facilities  for  medical  aid  which  were  available 
in  the  Baghdad  of  those  days  from  what  has  been  reported  in  this  respect 
by  the  Jewish  traveller,  Benjamin  of  TudeL,  who  passed  through  it  in  the 
second  half  of  the  12th  century  after  Christ.  He  writes  that  he  found 

x.  Ma'dlim  al-Qurbah,  ed.  R.  Levy,  pp.  159-160 

2.  Ibn  al-Qiftl,  JdriMl  al-Hukama’,  ed.  Lippert,  pp.  235,  337,  438 ;  Ibn-AbI  ’U?aybi‘a,  Jabaqat  al- 
A$jb&’ ,  I,  pp.  244,  238,  310 ;  Guy  Le  Strange,  Baghdad  during  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  (Oxford,  1900), 
pp  103-105. 

3.  Ibn-Jubayr,  Ritfah,  ed.  De  Goeje  (Leyden,  1907),  p.  225, 
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sixty  hospitals  there,  all  well  provided  from  the  king’s  stores  with  drugs 
and  other  necessaries  ;  and  that  every  patient  who  claimed  assistance  was 
fed  at  the  king’s  expense,  until  his  cure  was  completed.1 


OTHER  HOSPITALS  OF  IRAQ  AND  SYRIA 

Although  we  have  not  as  yet  mentioned  all  the  hospitals  that  arose 
at  Baghdad,  we  must  leave  the  City  of  the  Caliphs,  and  turn  our  attention 
to  other  centres  of  Muslim  life.  In  Mesopotamia  itself,  we  read  of  hospitals 
that  were  founded  at  Mawsil,  Raqqa,  Harran  and  Mayyafariqln ;  but 
since  our  principal  authorities,  e.g.,  Ibn-Abi  ’Usaybi'a  and  Ibn-Jubayr, 
do  not  give  us  any  information  concerning  them  beyond  the  feet  of  their 
existence  or  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  founded,  we  must  pass 
over  them  in  silence. 

Going  towards  the  west  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  we  learn  from  our 
literary  sources  that  hospitals  existed  at  one  time  or  another  at  Antioch, 
Aleppo,  Emessa,  Jerusalem  and  Safed— not  to  mention  Damascus,  the 
chief  city  of  Syria,  where  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Caliph  Walid  had 
founded  the  first  infirmary  in  Islam.  With  the  decline  of  the  Abbasids  of 
Baghdad,  when  many  provincial  towns  came  into  prominence  as  centres  of 
independent  or  semi-independent  dynasties,  Damascus  also  regained  some 
of  its  old  importance  and  prosperity  as  the  seat  or  annex  of  many  ruling 
houses  that  followed  each  other  in  rather  rapid  succession.  We  learn  of 
several  hospitals  that  added  to  the  glory  of  Damascus  ;  but  I  shall  confine 
myself  here  to  a  brief  description  of  the  best-known  of  them—  I  mean 
the  Nurl  Hospital  founded  by  Sulfen  Nur-ud-Din  ibn-Zangi. 


THE  NOR!  HOSPITAL  OF  DAMASCUS 

King  Nur-ud-Dih,  who  ruled  over  Syria  in  the  second  half  of  the 
6th  century  of  the  Hijra  era,  had  no  jewels  to  give  to  his  favourite  Sultana  ,* 
but  he  had  a  scimitar,  which  kept  at  bay  the  crusading  armies  of  half 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  warfare,  he  once  vanquished  and  took  prisoner  a 
prince  of  Europe,  who  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day  was  held  to 
ransom.  The  Christian  prince  bought  his  freedom  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  ;  but  he  died  on  the  way  before  he  reached  his  native  land.  The 
gallant  Sultan  disdained  to  touch  the  money  ;  and  decided  to  utilize  it  in 
founding  a  hospital,2  Ibn-Jubayr,  who  visited  it  thirty  years  after  its 
foundation,  says  that  it  was  well  provided  in  every  respect,  and  its  daily 


1.  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (1160-1173  A.C.)  travelled  extensively  in  the  second  half  of  the  rath  cen¬ 
tury,  visited  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  penetrated  as  far  east  as  Baghdad.  An  English  version  of  his  travel- 
book  is  published  in  Bohn's  Library. 

2.  Ibn-Abi,  Usaybi’a,  Tabaqat  d-Atibba’,  Vol.  I,  p.  190. 
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expenses  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  The  warden  kept  a 
register,  containing  the  names  of  the  patients,  and  an  account  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  connection  with  their  food  and  medicaments.  The 
physicians  in-charge  visited  the  hospital  fairly  early  in  the  morning, 
examined  the  patients,  and  prescribed  diet  and  medicine  as  required  in 
each  case.1 

The  famous  historian,  Ibn-Athlr,  also  had  occasion  to  visit  and  receive 
treatment  at  the  Nurl  Hospital.  “I  am  rich  enough/'  he  protested,  “  to 
pay  for  my  drugs."  The  superintendent  replied  :  “  No  doubt  you  can  do 
without  our  medicines  ;  but  here  nobody  despises  Nur-ud-Dm's  bounty. 
In  the  name  of  God,  I  assure  you  that  Sultan  Salah-ud -Din’s  sons  ?nd 
their  whole  families  send  here  for  medicines  and  never  pay."  Khalil  ibn- 
Shahin  az-^ahirl,  who  wrote  a  valuable  account  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the 
Hijaz  under  the  Mamluk  Sultans,  has  also  referred  to  this  hospital  in 
connection  with  his  visit  to  Damascus  in  831  A.H.  He  visited  the  hospital 
270  years  after  its  foundation ;  and  relates  an  amusing  anecdote,  which 
illustrates  in  a  delightful  manner  the  lavish  scale  on  which  this  charitable 
institution  was  managed.  Ibn-Shahin  was  accompanied  by  a  distinguished 
and  amiable  Persian  gentleman,  a  man  of  wit  and  intelligence.  When  he 
went  over  the  hospital,  and  saw  the  patients'  diet  and  the  comforts  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  he  felt  tempted  to  give  them  a  trial  himself.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  pretended  to  be  ill,  and  actually  got  admitted  into  the  hospital.  When 
the  consulting  physician  felt  his  pulse,  he  found  nothing  wrong  with  him. 
He,  however,  had  enough  humour  to  fall  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke,  and 
prescribed  for  the  shamming  patient  pleasant  and  fragrant  sherbets  as 
medicine,  and  chicken,  savoury  cakes,  fruits  and  other  delicacies  for  his 
diet.  When  three  days  were  over,  the  physician  wrote  down  in  place  of 
the  usual  prescription  that  “  hospitality  is  for  three  days."  The  Persian 
gentleman  took  the  polite  hint ,  and,  having  enjoyed  the  cuisine  and  com¬ 
forts  of  the  Nurl  Hospital  for  three  days,  discreetly  took  his  leave. 


THE  HOSPITAL  OF  AHMAD  IBN  TOLON 

Ahmad  b.  Tulun,  the  founder  of  the  Tulunid  dynasty,  is  unanimously 
credited  by  Arabic  historians  with  the  foundation  of  the  first  hospital  to  be 
constructed  in  Egypt  (at  Fustat)  under  the  Muslim  rule.  The  date  of  its 
foundation  is  variously  given  as  259  or  261  A.H.  Its  cost  amounted  to 
60,000  dinars  ;  and  the  income  of  several  valuable  properties  was  set  aside 
for  its  maintenance.  Two  baths  were  also  attached  to  the  hospital,  one 
for  men  and  the  other  for  women.  As  regards  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  reception  and  care  of  the  patients,  the  following  points  are  worthy  of 
note.  When  a  patient  was  admitted,  his  clothes  were  taken  off  and 
special  hospital  garments  were  given  him  to  wear.  If  he  had  any  money, 

1.  Ibn-Jubayr,  Rthlah,  ed.  De  Goeje,  p.  283. 
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it  was  deposited  with  the  bursar  of  the  hospital.  He  was  provided  with  a 
bed ;  and  treated  with  suitable  medicines  and  diet  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  physician-in-charge.  When  he  was  able  to  eat  bread  and 
chicken,  he  was  considered  to  be  cured  of  his  disease,  his  clothes  and 
money  were  returned  to  him,  and  he  was  discharged.  Ibn-Tulun  rode  to 
the  hospital  every  Friday,  inspected  the  hospital  stores,  and  visited  the 
sick.1  As  Ibn-Tulun  was  a  despotic  ruler  of  harsh  and  vindictive  character, 
the  foundation  of  a  hospital  by  him  did  not  excite  universal  enthusiasm 
among  his  subjects,  Muhammad  b.  Da’ud  composed  some  bitterly 
satirical  verses  on  the  occasion,  which  have  been  preserved  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  historian  Abu- ‘Umar  Muhammad  al-Kindl  in  his  History  of  the 
Governor  and  Judges  af  Egypt.2 


THE  MANSORl  HOSPITAL  OF  CAIRO 

The  Hospital  of  Ibn-Tulun  was  easily  surpassed  by  the  Mansur! 
Hospital,  built  in  Cairo  four  centuries  later  by  the  Mamluk  Sultan  Mansur 
Qalawun,  in  the  richness  of  its  endowment  as  well  as  the  splendour  of  its 
equipment.  We  owe  a  fairly  detailed  account  of  it  to  the  scholarly  labours 
of  the  Egyptian  historian,  al-Maqrlzi,  who  has  described  it,  along  with  four 
other  hospitals  which  existed  in  different  periods  in  Cairo,  in  his  well- 
known  work,  al-Khitat  wal-Athar ,  which  is  a  topographical  description 
of  Egypt.  We  are  told  that  Amir  Mansur  Jilafan  was  detained  at  Damascus 
during  a  campaign,  not  by  an  onslaught  of  the  enemy  but  by  an  attack  of 
colic.  The  physicians  treated  him  with  medicaments  from  the  Nun 
Hospital,  which  he  visited  on  his  recovery.  He  greatly  marvelled  at  what 
he  saw,  and  took  a  vow  that  he  too  would  build  a  hospital,  if  God  ever 
raised  him  to  the  position  of  a  king.  After  seven  years,  in  the  summer  of 
1283  A.D.,  he  was  in  a  position  to  fulfil  his  vow.  The  house  and  grounds 
of  a  high-born  widow,  Qutbiyya  by  name,  appealed  to  him  as  a  suitable 
site  for  his  projected  hospital  in  Cairo.  The  Arabic  historian  relates  that 
the  Sultan  Mansur  Qalawun  accordingly  sent  his  trusted  servant,  Husam, 
to  carry  on  negotiations  for  the  purchase,  knowing  that  through  his 
wisdom  the  matter  would  soon  be  satisfactorily  settled.  These  are  the 
words  of  al-Maqrlzi,  who  is  discreetly  silent  as  to  what  would  have 
happened  if  the  noble  lady  had  been  unwilling  to  part  with  her  property. 
She  received  a  sum  of  money  and  the  Emerald  Castle  in  exchange,  and  also 
consented  to  move  without  delay  ;  for  she  is  reported  to  have  overlooked 
certain  things,  such  as  a  large  number  of  female  slaves  and  costly  treasures 
including  a  remarkable  ruby ;  while  from  the  courtyard  of  her  palatial 
house  they  dug  up  a  sealed  pitcher  filled  with  gold  and  pearls.  The 

1.  For  an  account  of  the  TfilGnkj,  Hospital,  see  al-MaqrizI,  Kitdb  al-Khitat.  Vol.  II,  p.  405;  brief  refer¬ 
ences  in  Ibn-Taghri  Bardt,  an-Nujum  az-Zahirah,  ed.  Juynboil,  Vol.  II,  p.  1 1;  Abu- Umar  al-Kindi,  Kxtdb 
al-'Umard  (Gibb  Mem.  Ser.},  pp,  216-17  ’>  al-Qalqaihandi,  $ubh  al-A'shd,  III,  337. 

2.  Abu-Umar  Muhammad  al- Kindi,  The  Governors  and  Judges  of  Egypt,  Arabic  text,  ed.  R.  Quest 
Gibb  Memorial  Series),  Leyden  &  London,  1912,  pp,  216-17. 
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Arabic  historian  is  too  discreet  to  suggest  that  the  lady  was  in  feet  evicted 
forcibly  and  hurriedly  ;  but  he  admits  that  the  value  of  what  she  left 
behind  her  was  quite  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  hospital.  There  have  been 
many  Mansurs  in  Arabian  history  ;  but  this  Egyptian  Mansur  is  particular¬ 
ly  memorable  for  showing  would-be  benefactors  of  humanity  how  to  erect 
a  great  hospital  without  incurring  any  expenditure  at  all. 

Mansur  was  as  arbitrary  with  the  builders  of  the  hospital  as  he  had 
been  with  the  noble  lady,  Qutbiyya,  in  acquiring  the  site  for  it.  He  brought 
300  prisoners  to  the  spot,  and  also  acquisitioned  the  services  of  all  the 
masons  in  the  city,  with  the  result  that  all  building  operations  in  the  rest 
of  the  Capital  were  completely  at  a  standstill.  Whoever  passed  and  looked 
at  the  projected  hospital  was  forced  to  help :  proud  soldiers  and  high 
officials  were  dismounted  and  compelled  to  pick  up  a  stone  and  carry  it  to 
its  destination;  the  Sultan  himself  rode  every  day  to  inspect  the  rising 
structure ;  and  his  people  saw  him  polishing  stones.  In  less  than  a  year, 
the  Man§url  hospital  was  ready,  supplemented  by  an  academy  and  a 
library.  Mansur  did  not  forget  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  subjects,  for  he 
also  added  a  mosque  to  the  hospital,  where  the  Qur’an  was  recited  by 
expert  readers  day  and  night,  and  a  professor  of  theology  lectured  on  the 
Traditions  of  the  Prophet.  Although  the  Mu’adhdhin  called  the  faithful 
to  prayer,  yet  the  orthodox  did  not  come.  They  remembered  the  eviction 
of  Qutbiyya  and  the  compulsory  labour  employed.  They  whispered  that 
the  hospital  was  founded  on  injustice,  and  preferred  to  worship  Allah 
elsewhere.  But  the  sick  could  not  afford  to  be  so  scrupulous  as  the  general 
public.  When  they  heard  of  the  comfortable  beds  of  the  royal  hospital 
and  of  the  appetising  foods  and  syrups  that  were  prepared  in  its  kitchens, 
they  flocked  to  it  in  large  numbers.  Neither  the  number  of  patients  nor  the 
length  of  their  stay  was  limited.  There  were  drugs  and  physicians  for  all 
possible  diseases,  and  separate  wards  for  cases  of  fever,  ophthalmia,  and 
dysentery,  and  for  the  wounded.  There  were  separate  sections  for  con¬ 
valescent  men  and  women,  whose  wants  were  looked  after  by  male  and 
female  attendants.  Even  an  outpatient  department  was  not  lacking  ; 
and  invalids  confined  at  home  were  supplied  with  necessary  medicines.  So 
well  endowed  was  this  hospital  that  the  poorest  were  readily  admitted, 
and  on  leaving  received  funds  which  made  it  unnecessary  for  them  to 
work  until  they  were  completely  restored  to  health  and  strength.1 

THE  HOSPITAL  OF  ABO-YOSUF  YA'QpB  AT  MARRAKUSH 

Even  the  extreme  west  of  the  Islamic  world  did  not  remain  without 
its  hospitals.  In  his  History  of  the  Maghrib,  ‘Abdul-Wahid  al-Marrakushl 

1.  MaqrizI,  al-Khifat  wal-Atfi&r  (Bulaq,  1270  A.H.),  VoL  II,  406-8. 

The  readers  will  be  interested  to  read  further  accounts  of  hospitals  (such  as  Blm3ristan  of  Kafilr  al- 
Akhshid,  BimanstSn  of  Sultan  $5labuddln)  and  their  organisations  in  Dr.  Ahmed  ‘Isa  Bey's  article  on 
Muslim  Hospitals,  published  in  the  Egyptian  Magazine  Al-Ma'rifa  during  the  years  1931-33. — Ed.,I.C 
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writes  about  Amir  ul-Mu'mmin  Abu- Yusuf  Ya'qub  al-Mansur,  the 
fourth  ruler  of  the  Almohade  dynasty,  who  reigned  from  580  to  595  A.H. 
that  he  “  built  in  the  city  of  MarnLkush  a  hospital,  the  like  of  which,  I 
think,  does  not  exist  in  the  world.  He  selected  for  the  purpose  a  huge 
opai  site  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  and  ordered  the  architects  to  execute 
the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Accordingly,  they  embellished  it 
with  beautiful  designs  and  other  adornments.  He  also  ordered  that  all 
kinds  of  fragrant  and  edible  plants  should  be  planted  in  it ;  and  brought 
to  it  numerous  channels  of  water,  which  circulated  in  all  the  rooms,  in 
addition  to  four  cisterns  built  in  the  centre  of  the  hospital,  one  of  them 
being  of  white  marble.  The  rooms  were  furnished  with  luxurious  beds, 
covered  with  woollen  cloth,  linen,  silk,  leather,  etc.,  which  defy  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  Amir  donated  to  the  institution  a  daily  allowance  of  30  gold 
pieces  for  victuals,  in  addition  to  the  drugs  supplied.  He  also  appointed 
pharmacists  to  prepare  various  kinds  of  syrups,  ointments,  and  coflyrium. 
The  patients  were  provided  with  day  and  night  clothing,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  hot  and  cold  weather.  If  a  patient  happened  to  be 
indigent,  he  was  given  a  sum  of  money  on  being  discharged,  so  that  he 
might  live  upon  it  till  he  got  some  employment.  The  hospital  was  open  to 
the  poor  and  the  rich  alike.  Any  stranger  who  happened  to  fall  ill  while  in 
Marrakush  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  treated,  till  he  recovered  his 
health  or  died.  After  the  Friday  prayers,  the  Amir  rode  to  the  hospital, 
visited  the  sick  and  made  inquiries  from  them  about  their  state  of  health, 
the  attention  they  received  from  the  attendants,  and  other  matters.  He 
continued  this  practice  till  his  death.”1 


GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  ARABIAN  HOSPITALS 

We  learn  of  many  other  hospitals  that  existed  at  one  time  or  another 
in  the  lands  of  Islam  ;  but  they  cannot  be  all  described  within  the  limits  of 
a  short  article.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  pointing  out  certain 
features  which  seem  to  be  more  or  less  common  to  these  institutions. 
We  notice  in  the  first  place  that  not  only  was  medical  treatment  free  at 
these  hospitals,  but  food  and  other  necessities  were  also  supplied  gratis  to 
the  patients.  Usually  a  number  of  rooms  were  set  apart  for  those  suffering 
from  mental  disorders  or  infectious  diseases.  There  were  also  separate 
wards  for  female  patients,  who  were  looked  after  by  attendants  of  their  own 
sex.  The  patients  were  further  separated  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
ailments.  Each  hospital  had  its  own  pharmacy,  well  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  materia  medica,  in  charge  of  a  special  official,  called  Shavkh 
Saydalani  ( gA )  or  the  chief  pharmacist.  The  director  of 
the  hospital  was  called  Sa'ur  al-Bimaristan  { AJI  )t  and 


1.  'Abdul-Wiiud  al-MarrSkuabl,  Kitdb  al-Mu'jib  ft  Tafehft  Ai&bar  al-Maghrtb,  ed.  R.  Dozy,  and  edi¬ 
tion  (Leyden,  1&81),  pp.  209-10. 
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he  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  specialists,  such  as  physicians,  surgeons, 
oculists,  and  bone-setters.  There  were  also  superintendents  and  adminis¬ 
trators  in  charge  of  the  various  sections  of  the  hospital,  besides  domestics 
to  look  after  the  sick  and  minister  to  their  wants.  Most  of  the  hospitals 
had  an  outpatient  department,  where  a  physician  sat  on  a  divan  during 
consultation  hours  and  wrote  out  prescriptions  for  the  patients,  who 
obtained  the  prescribed  medicines  from  the  hospital  pharmacy.  In  most 
hospitals,  they  were  given  special  hospital-clothes  to  wear  in  place  of  their 
own  clothing,  which  was  returned  to  them  on  their  being  discharged.  In 
some  hospitals,  silver-voiced  Qur’an-readers  were  appointed  to  read  the 
Qur’an,  so  as  to  soothe  the  irritated  nerves  of  the  patients,  especially 
those  suffering  from  mental  disorders.  This  shows  that  the  people  of  those 
times  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  value  of  music  in  psychical  therapy. 
Most  hospitals  were  also  furnished  with  large  or  small  collections  of  medical 
books. 

It  has  to  be  further  noted  that  hospitals  were  closely  connected  with  the 
-teaching  of  medicine.  The  chief  physicians  were  generally  surrounded  by 
students,  who  received  practical  training  undeT  the  eyes  of  their  teachers 
and  rendered  assistance  in  hospital  work.  In  some  hospitals  there  were 
separate  rooms  for  lectures  on  the  theory  of  medicine.  Independent 
medical  schools,  called  Maddris  at-Tibb,  also  existed  ;  but  their  number 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  large.  The  teaching  of  medicine  was  carried 
on  mostly  in  connection  with  hospitals  under  individual  physicians  and 
surgeons,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  experience  as  well  as  for  the 
theoretical  knowledge  of  their  science.  Students  who  followed  the  course 
of  instruction  successfully  were  granted  diplomas  ( ijdzah )  by  their 
teachers. 

In  properly  managed  hospitals,  an  excellent  opportunity  existed  for  the 
promotion  of  nosological  and  therapeutical  knowledge.  That  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  not  lost  is  shown  by  the  frequent  references  to  the  registers  or 
records  which  were  kept  of  interesting  clinical  observations.  Although 
the  fresh  clinical  results  seem  to  be  meagre  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Arabic  medical  writers  and  institutions,  yet  the  advance  which  the  Arabs 
undoubtedly  made  upon  the  Greek  tradition  in  certain  branches  of  patholo¬ 
gy  and  therapy  was  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  practical  experience 
gained  in  their  hospitals.  The  greatest  progress  was  in  this  way  made  in 
the  symptomatology  of  skin,  nervine,  and  venereal  diseases,  in  epidemiology 
and  in  the  treatment  of  eye-diseases  in  particular.1 

The  scientific  value  of  the  hospitals  in  Islamic  countries  becomes  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  compare  them  with  similar  institutions  in 
the  contemporary  Byzantine  empire.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Neuburger 
"  under  the  Byzantine  regime,  hospitals  remained  sterile  for  scientific 
research,  because  the  physicians  were  not  afforded  proper  scope  in  them 


[.  Cf.  Prof.  Dr.  Max  Neuburger,  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  II  Band,  Erster  Teil  (Stuttgart,  1911),  S.  194. 
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for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and,  instead  of  the  scientific  spirit,  bigotry, 
superstition,  and  dilettantism  held  sway  over  them.”1 

Mediaeval  Europe  Obtained  its  knowledge  of  the  medical  sciences  from 
the  Islamic  world,  mainly  through  the  numerous  translations  from  Greco - 
Arabic  literature  which  continued  to  be  made  well  into  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  process  of  assimilation  was  further  accelerated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  medical  schools  of  Salerno,  Montpellier,  and  Paris, 
where  courses  of  study  were  almost  entirely  based  on  the  works  of  Arabic 
medical  writers.  It  was  at  Salerno  near  Naples  that  Constantine  the 
African,  a  christianised  Arab  from  Tunisia  (d.  1087),  spent  several 
decades  of  his  life  preparing  Latin  versions  of  Arabic  medical  works.  In 
view  of  these  well-known  corroborative  historical  facts,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  foundation  of  hospitals  throughout  Europe  during  the  thirteenth 
century  was  likewise  due  to  the  European  contact  with  Arabic  countries, 
especially  during  the  Crusades.  The  asylum  and  hospital  *  Les  Quinze- 
Vingt,’  for  instance,  was  founded  in  Paris  by  King  Louis  IX  after  his 
return  from  his  unsuccessful  Crusade  in  1254-60 ;  and,  as  Dr.  Meyerhof 
has  opined,  the  hospitals  of  Mediaeval  Europe  may  well  have  been  imita¬ 
tions  of  such  splendidly  installed  Bimaristans  as  that  of  Sultan  Nur-ud- 
Dln  in  Damascus  and  that  of  the  Mamluk  Sultan  al-Mansur  Qalawun  in 
Cairo.2 

Sh.  Inayatullah. 


1.  [In  byzantmischer  Zeit]  Krankenhauser . fur  die  Forschung  sterile  Statten  blieben,  weil  den 

Aerzten  in  ihren  Mauren  nicbt  der  gebuhrende  Wirkungskras  einger&umt  war  und  statt  des  wisaen- 
schaftbchen  Betriebs  die  Bigotterie,  der  Aberglaube  und  der  dilettanismus  das  Szepter  fuhrten.  [M.  Neu- 
burger  in  his  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  Vol.  II,  pt.  i  (Stuttgart,  1911),  p.  103].  It  has  to  be  remembered  in 
this  connection  that  hospitals  in  Mediaeval  Europe  were  partly  under  clerical  supervision. 

2.  Cf.  Max  Meyerhof  in  the  Legacy  of  Mam,  (Oxford,  1931),  p.  349. 
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A  RARE  OTTOMAN  MANUSCRIPT  WITH  TWO 
CONTEMPORARY  PORTRAITS  OF  MURAD  m 


THE  National  Library  of  Scotland  possesses  a  few  miscellaneous 
oriental  manuscripts  catalogued  by  the  authors  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  collection.  This  handlist  has  never  been  published. 
There  are  in  Scotland  two  other  as  yet  unknown  collections  of  oriental 
MSS.  which  have  not  been  properly  catalogued,  one  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
another  at  Aberdeen.  I  am  informed  that  the  collection  at  St.  Andrews 
is  fairly  large  and  would  repay  examination,  while  the  MSS.  at  Aberdeen 
number  about  twenty  volumes. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  a  fine  Ottoman  manuscript  (No.  18.7.3.) 
in  the  National  Library,  containing  two  miniatures.  The  Arabic  colophon 
in  gold  (fol.  33a)  gives  the  following  particulars  :  “  At  the  most  auspicious 
times,  I  composed  this  treatise  which  is  named  Djami'  al-Kamalat  ( the  Sum 
of  Perfections),  in  the  month  of  Safar  al-Muzaffar  of  the  year  992  A.H. 
{1584  A.D.)  at  Constantinople.  May  it  be  preserved  from  harm.”  Below 
this  a  rather  ambiguous  line  adds,  “  And  I  am  the  Faqlr  ‘All,  the  servant 
of  the  people,”  The  catalogue  description  runs  as  follows  : 

”  Fol.  32,  i,  8|  by  sjr.  Fifteen  lines  to  the  page,  each  2%  long,1  and 
written  in  good  nasta'lik  on  pink-tinted  polished  paper  with  borders 
left  uncoloured  ;  gold  ornaments  and  gold-lined  round  the  columns  ; 
frontispiece  (‘unwan)  illuminated  with  gold,  illustrated  with  two 

portraits  (fol.  7 b.  and  fol.  28a) ;  bound  in  gilt-stamped  leather . 

A  short  treatise  intended  for  the  guidance  of  kings.  It  was  compiled 
in  A.H.  992/A.D.  1584  according  to  a  chronogram,  during  the  reign 
of  Sultan  Murad  III,  upon  whom  numerous  praises  are  lavished.  It  is 
divided  into  twelve  fasls  or  chapters,  each  treating  of  the  virtues  of 
kings. ....  .The  Djami *  al-Kamalat  is  followed  by  a  short  treatise  on 
the  beauties  of  Aleppo,  probably  by  the  same  author  or  scribe, 
dated  A.H.  999/A.D.  1590,” 

1.  Dr.  R.  B.  Serjeant  along  with  his  article  has  kindly  sent  actual  size  photographs  which  show  that 
the  size  of  the  MS.  and  the  length  of  the  lines  are  in  inches. — Ed.,  J.C. 
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From  the  wording  of  the  colophon  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
manuscript  itself,  I  think  we  can  fairly  safely  assume  that  the  dates  of  the 
composition  and  transcription  of  this  manuscript  lie  within  a  few  years  of 
each  other,  if  indeed  this  is  not  the  autograph,  and  perhaps  the  only  copy 
of  the  work. 

According  to  Charles  Rieu  in  his  preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  Turkish 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (p.  xi),  “  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
illuminated  Turkish  MSS.  are  extremely  rare . . .”  While  illustrated  Turkish 
MSS.  will  probably  be  found  more  numerous  than  Rieu  supposed  at  that 
time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  British  Museum  then  had  only  eleven 
illustrated  MSS.  and  the  Bodleian  only  two.  The  University  of  Stamboul 
has  some  copiously  illustrated  MSS.,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Bodleian  few  are  earlier  in  date  than  the  Djami  al- 
Kamdldt.  The  two  paintings  illustrated  in  this  article  belong  to  the  school 
of  early  Turkish  painting  at  Constantinople  which  was  based  upon,  and 
followed,  the  Persian  tradition.  They  show  no  trace  of  the  western 
influence  of  Gentile  Bellini,  who  visited  Constantinople  in  1480  to  paint 
the  Ottoman  Sultan.  Apart  from  certain  details  of  costume,  it  is  often 
difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  say  whether  portraits  such  as  these  are  Persian  or 
Turkish.  There  is  however  a  certain  stiffness  and  rigidity  in  Turkish 
painting  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  more  flexible  compositions  of  the 
Persians  ;  this  is  especially  true  of  figure  i. 

Composed  in  the  Ottoman  capital,  probably  for  the  court,  certainly  for 
a  wealthy  patron  able  to  pay  for  the  costly  painting  and  fine  calligraphy,1 
and  being  fulsomely  interlarded  with  compliments  to  Murad  III,  one 
naturally  assumes  the  pictures  are  portraits  of  the  monarch.  Portraits  of 
Murad  III  are  reproduced  in  the  catalogue  of  Stamboul  University  from  a 
contemporary  manuscript  of  the  Shahinshah-Namah  or  Shamd’il-Namah 
of  ‘Ala’-ad-Dln  Mansur-i  Shlrazl.  One  shows  the  monarch  on  horseback 
at  a  revue  in  honour  of  Shah  Tahmasp,  and  a  second  shows  him  at  the  fall 
of  Kars  to  the  Turks.  These  paintings  belong  to  the  Constantinople 
school  and  are  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  Djami *  al-Kamaldt.  The 
portraits  of  Murad,  especially  the  equestrian  one,  correspond  very  closely 
to  those  illustrated  here  ;  they  must  therefore  be  based  on  a  common 
model,  if  not  taken  from  life. 

In  disposition  Murad  III  was  far  less  harsh  than  his  predecessors,  and 
at  the  time  of  composition  of  the  Djami1  al-Kamaldt  he  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  being  only  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  These  traits  accord  well  with  the 
character  of  the  person  we  see  in  the  Edinburgh  portraits.  The  composition 
of  the  equestrian  portraits  in  both  the  Edinburgh  and  Stamboul  MSS.  are 
conventional  in  composition,  closely  resembling  those  of  Sulaiman  Khan 
and  Murad’s  immediate  predecessor,  Salim,  both  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  reproduced  by  Blochet  in  his  Musulman  Painting.  The  drawing 

1.  Fig  IV  shows  that  caligraphy  is  of  an  ordinary  type. 

—Ed.,  J.C. 
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of  the  horse,  its  furniture  and  trappings,  even  the  seat  of  the  Sultan  in  the 
saddle,  hardly  differ  in  any  respect. 

The  first  portrait  (fig.  i  )  represents  Murad,  robed  in  green  and  white, 
performing  the  prayer  on  a  carpet.  To  the  right  foreground  is  the  favourite, 
perhaps  one  of  his  sons,  a  youth  of  pleasant  mien.  On  the  left  stand  two 
Janissaries  wearing  the  red  and  gold  cap,  the  identical  uniform  to  be  seen 
in  the  picture  of  the  seige  of  Belgrade  (A.D.  1521),  reproduced  in  Kuhnel's 
Islamische  Miniaturmalerei  (pi.  96).  The  Janissaries  are  stiff  and  wooden- 
looking.  In  front  are  two  golden  candlesticks  of  a  well-known  type,  the 
candles  burning  brightly  ;  to  the  right  an  embroidered  leather  cushion 
with  books,  a  pair  of  scissors  and  an  inkpot.  The  room  is  decorated  with 
tilework  picked  out  in  gold — the  photographs  do  not  do  justice  to  the 
fineness  of  the  detail  and  exquisiteness  of  the  colours.  By  oversight,  the 
painter,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  sometimes  a  different  person  from  the 
draughtsman,  has  continued  the  paintings  of  the  tilework  over  the  right 
arm  of  the  favourite.  The  costume  of  both  Sultan  and  favourite  is  of 
simple  silk  cloth,  gold-embroidered  with  a  repeat-motive  (cf.  the  coat 
published  by  Reath  and  Sachs  in  Persian  Textiles,  p  .  13). 

The  second  portrait  (figure  ii)  shows  the  Sultan  resplendent  in  orange 
coat  and  blue  trousers  with  gold  embroidery,  riding  out  with  the  favourite 
and  the  two  Janissaries  of  the  first  picture.  A  farrash  wearing  a  hat  after 
the  Mongol  style,  presumably  a  Tatar  slave  (perhaps  the  eunuch  Ghazanfer 
Agha  (?),  for  many  Turkish  court  miniatures  are  full  of  actual  portraits), 
collects  plaints  and  petitions  from  the  common  people,  thus  typifying 
Murad  as  a  just  prince.  The  sky  is  golden,  and  the  brook  in  the  foreground 
silver,  now  turned  purple-black  with  age  ;  the  usual  perspective  convention 
of  a  mountainous  background  with  trees  is  observed. 

By  way  of  comparison,  a  portrait  supposed  to  be  of  Murad  III,  is 
reproduced  here  (fig.  iii)  from  an  album  in  the  Bodleian  (MS.  Bodl.  Or., 
430),  containing  pictures  of  Turkish  and  Italian  subjects.  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  this  portrait,  but  it  is  described  as  richly 
illuminated  in  gold.  The  Sultan  was  much  under  the  influence  of  his  wife 
Saflyah,  a  member  of  the  noble  family  of  Baffa — 'her  father  had  been 
governor  of  the  island  of  Corfu.  It  may  have  been  under  her  patronage 
that  the  western  artist  who  painted  this  portrait  was  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence. 

The  opening  folio  of  the  manuscript  (of  which  one  of  the  pages  is 
misplaced,  fol.  16 a  should  be  2 a)  is  ornamented  with  the  conventional 
title-piece  in  blue  and  gold  (fig.  iv),  but  the  margin  is  covered  by  an 
interlacing  design  of  gold  lines  with  a  thin  wash  of  gold  between,  and  dark 
crimson  touches,  a  pattern  reminiscent  of  the  so-called  Rhodes  ware 
(cf.  No.  2  of  A  Picture-Book  of  Turkish  Pottery,  Victoria  &  Albert 
Museum).  The  binding  (fig.  v)  is  probably  nearly  contemporary,  certainly 
Turkish,  for  Sarre  illustrates  a  17th  century  example  of  similar  design 
B — 3 
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(Being  an  Account  of  Lahore  Compiled  from  Original  Sources) 


NAME  AND  DATE  OF  FOUNDATION 

THE  early  history  of  Lahore  is  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  traditions, 
conjectures,  and  guesses,  and  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that 
from  the  available  sources  of  information  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusions  about  the  earliest  name  and  the  date  of  found¬ 
ation  of  the  city.  Definite  references  to  this  town  have  been  made  only  by 
the  early  Arab  geographers  and  Muslim  historians,  and  these,  along  with 
other  references  to  Lahore  of  a  later  period,  will  be  discussed  here  in  their 
chronological  order. 

Al-Baladhuri  (Ahmad  bin  Yahya),  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Baghdad 
towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  during  the 
Khildfat  of  the  ‘AJbbasi  Khalifa  Mu'tamid  (256  A.H./870  A.D.— 279  A.H./ 
892  A.D.)1  and  died  in  279  A.H./892  A.D.,2  is  one  of  the  earliest  Arab 
chroniclers,  and  he  gives  an  account  of  the  first  conquests  of  the  Arabs  in 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Iran,  Armenia,  Trans-Oxonia,  Africa,  Spain, 
and  Sindh,  in  his  famous  book,  Futuhul  Buldan .  He  calls  Lahore  by  the 
name  of  al-Ahvar. 

jldjf  oy  J  jb*Vlj  (Jtf  frfrAi*.  fU  <j  ay*)  jjI  dlii  lj£ 

Then-al-Muhallab  son  of  Abu-Sufrah  raided  this  frontier  in  the  days  of 
Mu'aviyah  in  the  year  44.  He  reached  Bannah  (Bannu)  and  al-Ahvar, 
which  lie  between  Multan  and  Kabul.4 

After  al-Baladhuri  we  find  Lahore  mentioned  in  a  geographical  treatise, 
entitled  Hududul  eAlam,  which  was  compiled  in  372  A.H./982  A.D.  The 
author  of  this  work  is  not  known  but  this  is  what  he  remarks  about  Lahore  : 

j tj li  JjAlIj  j 'j  b  £> 

5  J  c*}  «Ua  j  j  j  ejjjtU.  J  jj.L‘!  J 

1.  Lane-Poole,  S„  The  Mohammadan  Dynasties  (Paris,  1925),  p.  12, 

2.  Encyclopcedia  of  Islam,  Vol.  I. 

3.  Al-Baladhuri,  Ahmad  b.  Yahy&,  Futuft-ul-Buldan  (Cairo,  1901),  p,  43S. 

4.  Cf.  La£f,  Sayyad  Muhammad,  Lahore  (Lahore,  1892),  p.  2  and  Mur  gotten,  The  Origin  of  the  Islamic 
State,  p.  210. 

5.  IfudUdul  ‘Alam  (Tehran,  1352  AJL),  p.  44. 
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Lahor  is  a  town  with  numerous  districts.  Its  government  ( sultan ) 
is  on  behalf  of  the  chief  (amir)  of  Multan.  In  it  there  are  markets  and 
idol-temples.  In  it  great  numbers  of  pine-trees,  almond-trees,  and 
coconut  trees  are  found.  All  the  inhabitants  are  idolaters  and  there  are 
no  Muslims  there.1 

Abu-Raihan  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  al-Birum,  who  resided  in  India 
and  speaks  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  Mah¬ 
mud’s  invasions  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  his  celebrated  work  Tarikhul  Hind,  mentions  Lahore,  not  as  a  city, 
but  as  a  territory  of  which  the  capital  was  Mandahtikur  : 

j  (jl _$  c .  jtr***-  th  _>  j^&coT|dl  <— oy  Ip*  ^ 

2 

Thence  marching  towards  the  north-west,  you  come  to  Adittahaur, 
9  (farsakh) ;  Jajjanir,  6  (farsakh) ;  Mandahukur,  the  capital  of  Lauhavar, 
east  of  the  river  Irava,  8  (farsakh).3 

Again  al-Blruni  in  his  description  of  the  Himalayan  mountains  ob¬ 
serves  : 

j  <JI *~soa)I  (Jl  olj^JI 

•  tc  <SjK5  A  ■■  i *  <Ua! 

Marching  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  you  alwayb  pass  cultivated 
ground  and  reach  the  capital ;  marching  on  the  right  side,  you  pass 
through  villages,  one  close  to  the  other,  south  of  the  capital,  and  thence 
you  reach  the  mountain  Kularjak,  which  is  like  a  cupola,  similar  to  the 
mountain  Dunbavand.  The  snow  there  never  melts.  It  is  always  visible 
from  the  region  of  Takisher  and  Lauhavar.4 

Shaikh  Ahmad  ZanjanI,  who,  according  to  the  statement  of  Kanhayya 
La‘l,s  wrote  his  treatise,  Tuhfatul  Vasilin,  in  435  A.H./1043  A.D., 
is  supposed  to  have  remarked  : 


1.  Vide  Minorsky,  V.,  Hududul  ‘Alam  (London,  1937),  pp.  89  and  90. 

2.  Al-Birum,  Abu-Raihan  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad,  Tarikhul  Hind  (London,  1887),  p.  101. 

3.  Vide  Sachau,  Edward  C.,  Albe runt’s  India  (London,  1888),  Vol.  I,  p.  206. 

4.  Vide  Sachau,  Edward,  CL,  Alberum’s  India,  Vol.  I,  pp.  207  &  208. 

5.  Vtde  Kanhayya  La'l,  Tarikh-e-Ldhvre  (Lahore,  1884),  p.  9.  Kanhayya  La’l  remarks : 

tSjjP  -Af*  1$ 0  i_j kT  til^ J 

♦  *  *  •  £-  JL  XI  j  »LL  £_  {jr\ 

“  Shaikh  Ahmad  ZanjanI,  the  apthor  of  the  treatise,  Tuhfatul  Vdjiiln,  who  wrote  this  work  in  Lahore 
about  the  learned  people  of  this  town,  in  the  year  435  A.H.  during  the  time  of  Sultan  Mas'ud  of  ObamT 


The  whole  of  this  statement  is  not  correct,  because  Mas'ud  I  reigned  from  421  A.H./1030  A.D.  to  432 
A.H./1040  A.D.  So  either  the  book  was  written  in  432  A.H./1040  A.D.  or  it  was  written  during  the  reign 
of  MaudCd,  the  successor  of  Mas'fld  I.  I  have  not  been,  able  to  trace  this  work* 
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'  This  (Lahore)  town  was  first  of  ail  founded  by  Raja  Parichhit,  who 
was  a  great  Raja  from  the  descendants  of  Pandavas.  After  some  time 
this  town  was  depopulated  on  account  of  famines,  etc.,  and  was  laid 
waste  for  many  centuries.  During  the  time  of  Raja  Bikramajlt  the  town 
was  ordered  to  be  populated  again  and  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
this  direction  when  Bikramajlt  died,  and  Samand  Pal  Jog!  succeeded 
him.  The  town  prospered  during  his  reign  and  was  named  Samand 
Pal  Nagari.  The  town  continued  to  flourish  for  a  long  time.  After¬ 
wards,  when  Raja  Dip  Chand  became  the  king  of  Delhi,  he  gave  away 
the  Panjab  as  a  jagir  to  his  nephew,  Lohar  Chand,  who,  on  acquiring 
perfect  control  over  the  whole  of  the  Panjab,  made  it  (Lahore)  his  capital. 
He  tried  to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and  discarding  the  name  of 
Samand  Pal  Nagari  named  it  Loharpur,  after  his  own  name.  This 
name  during  the  course  of  time  was  corrupted  into  Lahore  !  ’ 

Describing  an  expedition  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  in  Kashmir.  Gardlzl, 
the  author  of  Zainul  Akhbdr,  observes  in  440  A.H./1048  A.D.  : 

j ai  I  lj  ojT* jLl*.  j  J-o>i  J-J  jJJl  jJu-  djpj 

j  JL,  jyuJJb  *  iy,  p&i  j  coUj  -ui*  j|  j  ijf  UT 

.  ij)  <U*j  <U>Ut  ^  j  ^  ljb>i  -J  j 

1 .  cJji  jZ-S'K  j  jj* ji  1—0^  aJojj#  ej^  <jT jl  c>jS~ /.jJ 

In  the  year  412  he  (Mahmud)  attacked  Kashmir  and  besieged  the 
fortress  of  Loharkot.  He  stayed  there  for  one  month,  but  as  the  fort  was 
exceptionally  high  and  strong  he  could  not  conquer  it.  In  the  same 
year  Amir  Nasr  b.  Nasiruddln  (May  he  rest  in  peace  !)  had  died  and 
Amir  Yusuf  b.  Nasiruddln  (May  he  rest  in  peace !)  was  accompanying 
Yaminuddaulah  (Mahmud).  But  as  Loharkot  could  not  be  conquered 
he  (Mahmud)  came  out  of  that  pass  and  proceeded  towards  Lohur 
and  Tald§har. 

The  same  author  names  the  province  ‘  Lahore/  when  he  refers  to  the 
conferment  of  the  viceroyalty  of  this  province  by  Mas‘ud  on  his  son 
Majdud  : 

\jj\  j  .>b  j  J-ij  ib  jja)I  lj  ^  ^ 

®  .  Li  tS j-“  J 

Then  he  (Mas'ud)  gave  the  kingdom  of  Lahore  to  Amir  Majdud  b. 
Mas'ud  (May  both  of  them  rest  in  peace !)  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
royal  insignia  (literally,  drum  and  standard).  He  then  sent  him  with 
retinue  and  attendants  towards  Lahore  and  himself  returned  to  Ghaznfn. 

Sayyid  ‘All  Hajvlri,  a  mystic  saint  and  scholar  of  the  eleventh  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  who  lived  in  Lahore  for  a  considerable  number  of 

x.  Gardlzl,  Abu-Sa'ld  ‘Abdul  Hay  b.  ad-Pahak  b.  MalunOd,  Zam-ul-Afchbdr  (Berlin,  1928),  p.  79. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  104. 
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years  and  died  here  between  465  A.H./1072  A.D.  and  469  A,H-/iot6  AJO„ 
remarks  in  his  book  Kashful  Makjub : 

1.  tJiij bijT  (jL-u-li  c—1  oLL  jl  Xa  jlo  jjjl  ^ 

In  the  country  of  India  I  myself  had  become  a  captive  among  un¬ 
congenial  folk  in  the  town  of  Lahlnor,  which  is  a  dependency  of  Multan.1 2 3 * 

Abul  Fadl  Muhammad  b.  Husain  Baihaqi,8  a  famous  Persian  Historian 
of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  who  is  the  author  of  history  of 
the  Ghaznavls  in  three  volumes,  writing  in  450-51  A. H./ 105 8-59  A.D. 
about  the  life  of  Mas'ud,  the  son  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  in  his  book 
Tdrikh-e-Baihaqt,  makes  mention  of  Lahore  along  with  the  fort  of  Mand- 
kakur,  a  variation  of  the  name  of  the  place  which  is  mentioned  by  al- 
Blrunl  as  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lahore : 

jL*j  b  -L-IaT jl  ^  oL*-y)*L 

^>.1 CUu,l  UL»-  Jxij  X~*  AaLi  j  Ji  ijUU>-i  <]*>.  j  J  j  Xj  Ld  fiys* 

U  Au,  j  |  (JjaL*  l_L  >U  kUwJiAJI  I  .  Cm*  I  jLt  ^.j^j  t 

*- cr  ^ W-  oiA  y  db* 

In  the  middle  of  this  month  (Ramadan  425  A.H./July  1033  A.D.) 
letters  were  received  from  Lahor,  stating  that  Ahmad  Nialtigin  had 
arrived  there  with  several  men  ;  that  Qadi  Shiraz,  with  all  his  coun¬ 
sellors  had  entered  the  fort  of  Mandkakur ;  that  there  was  perpetual 
fighting ;  and  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  in  a  state  of  turmoil 
and  agitation.  The  Amir  became  thoughtful,  because  his  mind  was 
troubled  from  three  different  sources,  viz.,  the  Turkomans  of  ‘Iraq, 
Khwarazm,  and  Lahor,  as  I  have  already  described.5 6 

Abul  Faraj  Ruru,  a  great  poet,  writing  a  Qaslda  of  Sultan  Ibrahim, 
a  grandson  of  Mahmud,  names  the  town  or  the  province  Lohavar  in  472 
A.H./1079  A.D. : 

xS^ljj  aT jj\k j*,  jj^eX,  OjIj  X.tS~ 

He  (Ibrahim)  proceeded  towards  Lohavar  with  victorious  banners 
and  with  a  fortune  which  was  favoured  by  the  stars. 


1.  Hajvixi,  Sayyid  'Ali,  Kaihful-Mahjub  (Pan jab  University  Library  Manuscript  No.  Pc.  IV,  7b,  f.  56b), 

2.  Vide  Nicholson,  Reynold  A.,  the  Kashful-Mahjub  (London,  igii),  p.  91. 

3.  d.  470  AH,/io77  A.D,  Encyclopedia  of  blam,  VoL  I,  p.  592. 

-4*  Baihaqi,  Taribh-e-Baihaqi  (Calcutta,  1862),  p.  523. 

5.  Vide  Elliot  &  Dowson,  The  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians  (London,  1877),  Vol.  II 
p.  129. 

6.  Run!,  The  Dttoan  (Tehran,  1304  A.H.),  p.  86, 
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Al-Idrfsl1  (Abu  ‘Abdullah  Muhammad  b.  Muhd.-b.~‘Abdullah-bin- 
Idris),  one  of  the  most  eminent  Arab  geographers  of  Sibta,  who  comp¬ 
osed  his  famous  system  of  geography,  Nuzhatul  Mushtdq  fi  Ikjitirdqul 
Afdq ,2  which  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  several  authors,  names 
the  town  Lahavar  in  his  work  : 

The  towns  of  India  are  numerous  ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Mahmal,  Kambaya,  Subara,  Asaval,  Janaval,  Sindan,  Saimur,  Sandur, 
Rumala ;  in  the  desert :  Kahata,  Aug^asht,  Nahrvara,  and  Lahavar.; 

Turning  to  early  literary  references  we  find  that  Mas'ud  b.  Sa‘d  Sal¬ 
man.  a  Panjabi  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  who  probably 
died  in  515  A.H./1121  A.D.,  refers  in  his  Diwan  very  often  to  Lahore,  but 
almost  always  gives  it  a  different  name  ;  e.g.,  Lahavur,  Lohavur,  Lavahur, 
Lovhur,  Lohur,  and  Lahore.  In  a  Qasida  in  praise  of  ‘All,  the  favourite  of 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  he  says  : 

fjjx*  j  xS'  ji  jjAji  j  j  tjriJj* 

Poverty  and  want  drove  me  forth  from  Lohur  and  sent  me  to  the 
capital  (Ghazni).5 

In  another  qa§Ida  he  writes  ; 

dl  tSJj  <jt  p-sL  jj*  tSJj  j'  Cr*-3  A* 

fr,  j  jjl§J  *J  ^  ib  £-ji  Xs.  C—Ji  cSlT  Jj/ 


u-Lji-jU  j  jtxi  aA Lrf  jjj  ^ ^^ojLjb  j  jj jty!  jfX.  ib 

®j )  uyj*  Jl?-  jt:  j  jf.  c—'  1  ^ 

The  festal  time  is  come,  and  I  am  far  from  the  face  of  that  charming 
houri ; 

How  can  I  exist  without  the  face  of  that  houri  of  paradise  ? 

Who  shall  say  to  me,  ‘  O  friend,  a  happy  festival  to  thee,’ 

When  my  sweetheart  is  at  Lahavur  while  I  am  in  Nlshapur  ? 
Why  do  I  recall  the  city  of  Lahavur  and  my  friends  ? 

Because  no  one  can  be  indifferent  to  his  friends  and  his  native  land. 
Yet,  in  any  case  and  in  every  way,  to  me 

The  beauty  of  the  capital  of  Ghaznin  is  better  than  the  city  of  Lohr 
_ avur.7 

1.  d.  560  A.H./1166  A.D.,  Encyclopedia  of  Islam,  Vol.  II,  p.  451.. 

2.  Beale,  T.  W.,  An  Oriental  Biographical  Dictionary  (London,  1894),  P-  175- 

3.  Vide  Elliot  &  Dowson,  I,  84. 

4.  Mas'Od  b.  Sa'd  SairnSn,  The  Diwan  (Ed.  1296  A.H),  p.  49. 

5.  Vide  QazwinI,  MlrzS  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abdul  Wahhab,  JRAS.,  1905,  p,  704. 

6.  Mas'ud  b.  Sad  SainaSn,  The  Diwan,  p.  98. 

7.  Vide  JRAS.,  1905,  p.  706. 
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In  another  Qa§Ida  entirely  addressed  to  Lahore,  wherein  he  grieves 
and  pines  for  the  days  passed  in  his  native  town,  he  says  : 

1  X ijX*.  j  uijt  vtiT  u  Cr*  i Cffl 

O  Laohur,  well-a-way,  how  farest  thou  without  me  ? 

How  canst  thou  be  bright  without  the  luminous  Sim  ?8 

In  another  poem,  after  complaining  of  his  imprisonment,  he  makes 
the  following  request  of  some  great  man  : 

•uT  jj*j  jJ  cSjj  jtjl  *5^  pOljUL  jl  -ul*  jjdt 
3OjU  ^  j-a  Jj  j  jL.  Jjjji  j  ^  *S~ 

I  want  from  my  lord  some  velvet  from  which  emanates  the  fragrance 
of  Lovahur, 

For,  through  longing  for  Lohavar,  heart  and  soul  faint  within  me.1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

In  another  passage,  while  complaining  of  the  filth  of  his  prison,  and 
indicating  the  comfort  which  he  enjoyed  in  hit>  own  country,  he  says : 

oW*  ***  cy  *  j  a. 

5c— I  O b»  IT  <jy  JL.  <u.  jj^l 

I  had  three  baths  at  Lahore,  a  fact  patent  to  everyone  ; 

To-day  it  is  three  years  since  my  hair  became  like  the  hair  of  the 
unbelievers.4 

In  another  passage  wherein,  after  describing  his  prison,  he  expresses 
his  longing  for  his  country,  he  says  : 

c—lj  yJ-  pi  a5"U  XS  pi  dL;  jl 

7w>J  jj  j  4*  pi  ***  ^  g:j  &  &  ^  s* 

I  have  not  uttered  one  complaint  against  Fortune,  since  I  know  that 
she  acts  under  compulsion : 

The  only  thing  which  troubles  me  from  time  to  time  is  my  longing 
for  Lahavur.® 


1.  Mas'Od  b.  Sa'd  SaLmStn,  The  Diwan,  p.  200. 

2.  JRAS.,  1905,  p.  706. 

3.  Mas'ud  b.  Sa'd  Salman,  The  Dkvdn,  p.  255. 

4.  JRAS.,  1905,  p.  707. 

5.  Mas'Qd  b.  Sa'd  Salman,  The  Diwan,  p.  251. 

6.  JRAS.,  1905,  p.  707. 

7.  Mas'ud  b.  Sa'd  Salman,  The  Dtw&n,  p.  24. 

8.  JRAS.,  1905,  p.  707. 
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And  lastly  in  the  following  quatrain,  also  composed  in  prison,  he  thus 
speaks  of  his  longing  for  his  country  : 

k_jjU  s-yW  -aa.'Ij  *£ y  ij'-i 

Vjh  f\  cfjjjT  J-1 2 3 4 5 *  vj4  s-yk  fi jj  ^ 

Thou  knowest  that  I  lie  in  grievous  bonds,  O  Lord ! 

Thou  knowest  that  I  am  weak  and  feeble,  O  Lord ! 

My  spirit  goes  out  in  longing  for  Lohur,  O  Lord  ! 

O  Lord,  how  I  crave  for  it,  O  Lord  i8 

Abul  Hasan  ‘All  b.  Zaid  Baihaqi,  called  ibn-e-Funduq,  wrote  a  history 
of  his  native  district  of  Baihaq  in  563  A.H./1168  A.D.8  In  this  history, 
giving  the  details  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ghaznavis.  he  remarks  that  Loh- 
avur  was  a  province  or  region  : 

jit  J  uM^i.  jk-i  jl 

j  <u«jl  <oL>1ohl>  jTj  jjjUjj  j  jjjU_p  jUj  L  j  c—I  *xi  jl  j  < 

In  the  year  428  their  dominions  ceased  in  the  countries  of  Khurasan 
and  ‘Iraq  and  shifted  to  Ghazni.  And  in  the  year  555  their  dominions 
ceased  in  Ghazni  and  shifted  to  the  country  of  Lohavur  and  Barshavur 
(Peshawar). 

Yaqut  b.  ‘Abdullah,  a  famous  Arab  geographer,  in  his  monumental 
work,  Mu'jam-ul-Bidddn,  completed  in  621  A.H./1224  A.D.,  mentions 
the  name  of  the  place  as  Lauhur  as  well  as  Lahavur,  and  names  the 
■capital  of  the  province  Mandakur : 

JUJJU'jt’J  jJjW  aLJI  I-Aa  !*J  jj-.  JU  h  cUJIj  *.ilj  j£~J  *Jjl 

5.  j  «  Ao.ia.fc 

Lauhur  is  generally  known  as  Lanavur.  It  is  a  big  and  well-known 
town  in  India. 

*uj*A-*  jj  j  jb  (J*  «>**  j  <-»S3t  jj£~j  dlaJt  j  jj£+J\  ^  j jS~ x~* 

6  •  “  d  •A^J1 ur* 

Mandakur :  It  is  a  town,  which  is  the  capital  of  Lauhur,  a  city  of 
India,  in  the  direction  of  Ghazna. 


1.  Masud  b.  Sa‘d  SalmJn,  The  Diwan,  p.  293. 

2.  JRAS„  1905,  p.  708. 

3.  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  VdL  I,  p.  592. 

4.  BaihaqI,  Abul  Ijtasan  ‘Ali  b.  Zaid,  Tdn^l  e  Baihaq  (Tehran,  1317  Khurshldi).  p.  71. 

5.  YlqQt,  Mu'jam-ul-Bulddn  (Leiprag,  1886),  VoL  IV,  p.  371. 

•6.  YSqOt,  Mujam-ul-BukUn,  VoL  IV,  p.  66a 
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Here  is  a  traditional  record  of  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  Lahore. 
Hitherto  no  author  has  traced  the  history  of  Lahore  earlier  than  the  times 
mentioned  by  fy^if-e-Muhammad  b.  Mansur,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  war,  etc.,  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Iltutmish  (1210-1236).  In  his  work 
entitled  Addbul  Harb  wash  Shujaa,  Sharif -e-Muhammad  remarks : 
jl  c— f  jl  Ij-u#  ^  c~J*x.T crff-  j£  j ^  ji  j 

Xt— ■  jja ^  js  U'T  j  x-£l.i  a-U^j T  iSjEjjj  ,  o jjj  \jj\  Sji  iSj*H  . 

CjU»T  IjjTj  JLiJUyil .  SjT XUbXj  C— I  . 

L  .sbi*  XUauI  j|  (JL.  Sji  4^*b  jfj2  iSj^J 

It  is  related  that  Haj  (Chach  ?)  b.  Bhandra,  who  was  the  ruler  and 
founder  of  Lohur,  had  died,  and  had  a  son  named  Banrat  (?),  who 
was  a  just  person  under  whose  benevolent  administration  the  people 
enjoyed  peace.  In  Lohur  he  ordered  a  temple  to  be  constructed  on 
the  site  where  now  stands  the  brick  mosque.  He  ordered  an  idol  to  be 
made  of  stone  and  named  it  “  the  Sun/’  He  worshipped  the  Sun.  He 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  93  years  and  ruled  Lohur  for  seventy-five 
years.2 

The  famous  Indian  poet  Amir  Khusraw  in  his  Qirdn-us-Sa‘dain, 
compiled  in  688  A.H./1289  A.D.,  names  the  town  Laohur.  Writing  about 
the  attack  of  the  Mughals  on  the  Panjab  he  says  : 

.six'  oj^tjoUJj  fU  l)T  (J^-<  pj—  jl 

8  j ye*  j  L  jh  LL  x*.  j  I 

In  that  countiy  not  a  sign  of  a  building  remained  when  the  wretched 
steps  of  Mughals  trod  on  it. 

From  the  boundary  of  Samana  to  Laohur  every  building  was  shaky 
(or,  no  building  was  left  except  in  Qusur). 

The  famous  historian  Rashlduddin  has  only  repeated  the  words  of  al- 
Blrunl  in  his  Jdrm‘-ut-TawdnMi  (828  A.H./1424  A.D.) : 

4-V-ii  i-JjJLa. jl  XI  X»-  <Jlf-jX  oLyaib  X—*  Sjji  (jTjt— J  J 

LrL  j  c— !  j  jl  oL<  j  cs—lxSjL.s«j£’” xiL  _$! 

Whoever  travels  along  the  left  bank  (of  the  river)  will  find  villages 
and  towns  which  are  close  to  one  another  on  the  south  of  the  capital 
and  as  far  as  the  mountain  Larjak,  which  resembles  the  mountain  Dama- 

1.  Sharif-e  Muhammad  b.  Mansur,  Adab-ul-Harb-utash  ShuiS'a  (British  Museum  Manuscript  Add.  16, 
853)  f.  [This  book  is  styled-Adab-ul  Multik  wa  Ktfaydt-ul  Mamiuk  in  Ethfis  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  MSS. 
in  the  India  Office  Library  (Column  1493),  but  I  had  access  to  the  rotographs  of  the  British  Museum  Manu¬ 
script]. 

2.  Compare  with  the  translation  in  the  JRAS.,  1927,  p.  491. 

3.  Khusraw.  Amir,  Qjrdn-us-Sa’dain  (Aligarh,  1918),  p.  64. 

4.  Raghiduddln,  Tawdrikh  (Panjab  University  Library  Manuscript,  Pe  I,  55),  f.  662. 
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vand,  between  which  and  Kashmir  there  is  a  distance  of  two  farsangs. 
It  can  be  seen  from  the  boundaries  of  Kashmir  and  Lohavar.1 
And  again : 

jjlajJ  A- jjS'jtoJX*  tfj  U  J  Aj  jjjt>  Oil  12  C~»l  UjyLtj  f'l-i  d^tr* 

In  going  north-west  from  the  latter  place  (Sanam)  to  Adittahaur, 
nine  farsangs  ;  thence  to  Jajjanlr,  six  ;  thence  to  Mandhtikur.  the  capital 

of  Lohavar,  on  the  east  of  the  river  Irava,  eight . 8 

Haider  Mirza  Doghlat,  who  conquered  Kashmir  in  the  time  of  Huma- 
yun  {947  A.H./1540  A.D.)  and  later  on  became  the  king  of  that  country, 
has  fixed  the  position  of  Lahore  in  his  famous  woik  Tdnkh-e-Rasfym, 
compiled  in  1544-47  A.D.  In  the  description  of  the  position  of  mountains 
and  plains  of  Tibet  he  remarks  : 

_ji  ■jySiS', U. oJuTij jt  AJkj  jjIL.  JsS'j  U  o JUiV U  <ulc-  AaelUa. 

•La  jl  dU— j  «lj  »j  j  j  jljl  c*J 

4  •  *)l>»  4  J  jj*  d&L.  j  j_*a  V  jj*. 

The  pass  ascending  from  Yarkand  is  the  pass  of  Sanju,  and  the 
pass  descending  on  the  side  of  Kashmir  is  the  pass  of  Ashkardu.  [From 
the  Sanju  pass  to  the  Ashkardu  pass]  is  twenty  days’  journey.  In  the 
direction  of  winter  sunset  from  Khutan  are  some  of  the  cities  of  Hind, 

such  as  Lahore,  Sultanpur  and  Bajwara . B 

Jamaluddin  flusain  Inju,  a  grandee  of  Jahangir’s  time,  furnishes 
us  with  useful  information  about  the  name  of  Lahore  authenticated  by 
verses  of  eminent  Indian  and  Iranian  poets.  In  his  Persian  dictionary 
called  Farhang-e-Jahangiri,  which  he  compiled  in  1017  A.H./1608  A.D. 
and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Jahangir,  he  says  : 

*S~ (JCLj  o— 

.  ijb  jl^l 

«L  W--  J+iji  J*  dW  JJJ 

jy*a3  J <— -“s1"  1*  gs*  12  *UbL.  JU.  jl  JuLy 

fjZJjJj  JiD/jS  a5~  colj  X~S'  £_y)l_ji!j1 

JJ*  (jjj  X  jjtoj]  J  ASy  ofjji  t?l  JUj*  (£*. 

12  ‘‘xtf  jjjb;  cr^ji  u*1*-  feA 

1.  Vide  Elliot  and  Dowson,  I,  65. 

2.  Rashiduddin,  fand'-ut  Tawdrihh>  f.  661  b. 

3.  Vide  Elliot  and  Dowson,  I,  62. 

4.  Dogblat,  Tdrifeh-t-Raihidi  (Panjab  University  Library  Manuscript,  A  Pe  I,  ga),  f.  604. 

5.  Elias,  N.,  and  Ross,  E.  D„  the  Tarikh-i-Rasbidi  (London,  1895),  p.  405. 

6.  Inju,  Forhang-e-Jahdnglrf  (P.U.L.  MS.),  Vol.  II,  f.  75  b. 
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Laohur,  Lanhor,  Lohavar,  Lohur,  Lahavar,  Labavar,  and  Lahanur 
are  the  (different)  name*  of  a  town  of  India,  which  is  known  as  Lahore, 
(The  translation  of  the  verses  is  omitted  as  most  of  them  have  been 
already  translated). 

This  is  a  pure  and  authentic  history,  recorded  as  it  is,  about  the  name 
and  date  of  foundation  of  Lahore.  I  have  reproduced  it  word  by  word. 
Looking  back  into  this  faithful  record  the  following  inferences  can  be 
drawn  : 

( i )  The  earliest  definite  reference  to  Lahore  is  made  by  al-Baladhurl. 
the  Arab  chronicler,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  his  Futuhid-Buldan ,  wherein  the  town  is  named  Alahvar.  Lahore  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  traveller,  geographer,  or  historian  earlier  than 
this. 

(it)  Lahore  has  been  differently  named  by  different  authors ; 
one  author  has  even  named  it  in  several  ways.  The  following  are  the 
different  variants  employed  by  chroniclers,  historians,  and  geographers  : 


jS'I  1 

Alahvar  ; 

Lahor,  Lahur  or  Lahore  ; 

Lauhavar,  Luhavar  or  Lohavar  ; 

Lohur,  Lohor,  Lauhor  or  Lauhur 

Lahanor,  Lahanur  or  Lahanaur  ; 

Jj 

Lohavur  ; 

JJJ* 

Lahavur ; 

Laohur ; 

Lohavar ; 

Lanhor ; 

J  bU 

Lahavar  ; 

Lahore. 

Why  these  twelve  variants  are  used  is  not  known.  There  is  another 
notable  thing  about  the  names  :  one  and  the  same  name  is  used  by  different 
authors  at  different  times,  so  no  one  name  is  older  than  another,  and 
there  is  no  chronological  order  in  the  use  of  the  names. 

(in)  The  town  (or  fort)  of  Mandahukur  (Mandkakur  or  Mandakur) 
is  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lahore,  and  as  a  separate 
town  from  that  of  Lahore. 

Obviously  when  a  region  or  country  is  named  Lahore,  the  writer 
means  the  province  of  the  Panjab  of  those  days,  which  had  its  capital  at 
Mandakur. 

Mandakur,  or  any  of  its  variants,  is  not  traceable  in  these  days. 
Amongst  western  orientalists  and  historians  Thomas  is  the  first  person  to 
identify  this  city  with  Lahore,  suggesting  that  it  is  a  corrupt  form  .of 
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Mahmudpur.1  This,  is  the  basis  of  his  conclusions.  Some  coins  struck  at 
Mahmudpur  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  are  preserved  in  the  British  and 
Lahore  Museums.  I  have  personally  examined  all  the  coins  preserved  in 
the  Lahore  Museum.  None  of  them  bears  a  date,  but  the  cataloguer, 
taking  a  hint  from  the  cataloguer  of  coins  of  the  British  Museum,  has 
also  included  dates  in  the  transcription  of  the  legends  of  the  coins,  and 
this  is  how  he  has  reproduced  the  legend3  from  one  of  the  coins  : 

Obverse  Reverse 


l 


TO  (ft)4 

(ftr)4  WF 

Margin  : 

m  *r£(^)4  (m)4 


I* 


Margin  : 


jiUJl 

aJjoJI 
iUl  OmIj 


AJUrJyj  IJA  pMj 

4j  L#  1 J  tjLs- ^ uJ 


This  is  a  silver  bilingual  coin  which  bears  a  Sanskrit  _  inscription 
(Abyaktameka,  Muhammad  Avatar,  Nripati  Mahmud.  Margin  :  (Ayam 
tankam  Mahmudpur  ghatet  Tajikiyera  Samvati  419)  on  the  obverse,  and 
an  Arabic  inscription  in  Kufic  letters  on  the  reverse.  The  Kufic  dies  for 
these  coins  seem  to  have  been  entrusted  to  first-class  artists,  for  they  are 
always  excellently  fashioned  and  correctly  marked  in  the  details  ;  whereas 
the  legends  on  Sanskrit  face  of  the  coins  vary  considerably  in  their 
execution,  and  the  orthography  and  the  forms  of  the  characters  themselves 
are  crude.  The  Arabic  inscription  rendered  into  English  reads  thus : 
Alqadir  Billah ;  there  is  no  god  but  God,  Muhammad  is  the  Prophet  of 
God ;  Yaminuddaulah,  Amlnul  Millat  Mahmud.  Margin :  Begin  in 
the  name  of  God.  This  dirham  was  struck  at  Mahmudpur  in  419. 

The  Sanskrit  inscription  means  : 

The  Invisible  (is)  One  Muhammad  incarnation  King  Mahmud. 

Margin  :  This  tankam  (was)  struck  at  Mahmudpur,  (in)  the  Arabic 
Samvat  419. 

Thomas  happened  to  see  some  similar  coins  struck  by  Mahmud  and 
without  either  rhyme  or  reason  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Mahmudpur, 
a  corruption  of  Mandakur,  was  the  name  cf  Lahore,  where  these  coins 
were  struck  in  419  A.H./1028  A.D.,  that  is  about  three  years  before  the 
death  of  Mahmud.  Talking  about  tanka  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan 


1.  Cf.  Cunningham,  A.,  Ancient  Geography  of  India  (Calcutta,  1924),  p.  228  and  Thomas,  Edward,  The 
Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Delhi  (London,  1871),  p.  47. 

2.  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Coins,  VoL  II,  No.  5x0,  p.  151. 

3.  Rodgers,  C.  J.,  Catalogue  of  the  Cows  in  the  Government  Museum,  Lahore,  (Calcutta,  1891),  p.  27. 

4.  These  letters  have  not  been  deciphered  by  Rodgers,  the  cataloguer,  but  they  are  there. 
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Kings  of  Delhi,  he  remarks  :  "  Moreover,  it  may  be  seen  how  distinctly 
the  tankah  was  the  accepted  and  recognised  term  in  India  by  the  fact 
that  the  great  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  while  continuing  to  make  use  of  the 
ordinary  mint  designation  of  dirham,  in  the  Kufie  legend  of  his  new 
Labor  coinage  of  r  Mahmudpur’  admits  the  corresponding  word  £*> 
taka  (or  tanka)  in  the  Sanskrit  legend,  on  the  reverse.”1 2 3  And  in 

the  foot-note  Thomas  has  suggested  that  Mandukur  and  its  variants  are  a 
corruption  of  Mahmudpur. 

From  this  statement  we  cannot  discover  how  Thomas  has  been  able  to 
decide  that  by  Mahmudpur  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  meant  Lahore  and  that 
Mandukur  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Mahmudpur.  But  Rodgers  has  further 
misled  people  and  has  tried  to  perpetuate  this  conjecture  by  writing  in  bis 
lectures  on  Coin  Collecting  in  Northern  India :  ”  One  series  of  coins  he 
(Mahmud)  struck  in  Lahore.  On  one  side  in  the  centre  was  the  Mahomedan 
confession  of  faith,  together  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Mahmud  ;  on  the 
margin  was  a  statement  of  the  feet  that  the  coin  was  struck  at  Mahmudpur, 
as  it  pleased’ the  conquerer  to  rename  Lahore,  and  the  year.  The  other 
side  was  covered  with  Sanskrit,”8 

I  do  not  feel  convinced  by  this  conjecture  for  various  reasons.  Firstly 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  eminent  men  like  al-Birun!  would  have 
corrupted  Mahmudpur  into  Mandukur  ;  particularly  when  we  know  that 
al-Birunl  was  a  contemporary  and  companion  of  Mahmud,  and  was  well- 
versed  in  the  literature  of  the  Hindus.  Secondly  it  has  not  been  mentioned 
anywhere  in  any  chronicle,  history,  or  literary  composition  like  a  Qaslda, 
that  Mahmud  renamed  Lahore  and  called  it  Mahmudpur.  Such  an  event 
should  have  figured  prominently  somewhere  in  some  record,  but,  as  it  is  , 
we  do  not  find  a  single  reference  to  this  imaginary  episode.  Besides,  it  is  a 
remarkable  feet  that  no  mention  of  Lahore  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tankh-e~ 
Yamtm  of  ‘Utbi  (420  A.H./1029  A.D.),  who  held  many  responsible  positions 
under  Mahmud  and  travelled  with  him,  although  ‘Utbi  has  made  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mahmud’s  crossing  of  the  Ravi  in  his  book. 

Ljij!  (J  UL  jAl.  M.  J  Ajljjl  _}  lj Xj.  _j  aL,  JTf-i 

3  \j£  L  ^jC  j  <JL>j 


He  (the  Sultan)  crossed  in  safety  the  Sfhun  (Indus),  Jelam,  Chandraha, 
Irabah  (Ravi)  and  Shataludz.  These  are  all  Tivers,  deep  beyond  des¬ 
cription  ;  even  elephants’  bodies  are  concealed  in  them,  so  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  what  is  the  case  with  horses.4 


1.  Thomas,  Edward,  The  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Delhi,  p.  27. 

2.  Rodgers,  Charles  J.,  Coin-Collectir\g  in  Northern  India  (Allahabad,  1851)  pp.  58  and  59. 

3.  'Utbi,  Abu  Na?r  Muhammad  al-Jabbar,  T&rifch-e-Yamim,  (Lahore,  i860),  p.  305. 

4.  See  Elliot  and  Dowson,  II,  41. 
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Similarly  Mas'udI  (d.  345  A.H./965  A.D.),  the  “  Herodotus  of  the 
Arabs,”  who  wrote  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  himself 
sojourned  at  Multan,  does  not  mention  Lahore  or  Mandukur  in  his  famous 
geography  Muruiudh  Dhahab.1 

So  the  results  of  my  inquiries  are  (i)  Lahore,  Mahmudpur  and 
Mandakur  are  all  different  places  ;  (ii)  Mahmud  definitely  struck  coins 
in  Mahmftdpur,  but  this  town  cannot  be  identified  from  the  available 
sources  of  information,  although  the  Sanskrit  legends  on  the  coins  testify 
to  the  fact  that  Mahmudpur  was  definitely  in  India  ;  (lit)  Mandakur  was 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lahore  (Panjab),  bur  it  again  cannot  be 
identified,  although  Thornton  has  suggested  that  it  is  a  corrupted  form 
of  Mankot,  a  place  near  Sialkot.  “  Now,”  says  Thornton,  “  Madhokor 
might  easily,  from  the  similarity  between  h  and  n,  and  r  and  final  t,  in  the 
Arabic  character,  be  corrupted  from  Mankot  or  Mandhukot,  a  place  near 
Sialkot.  The  supposition  ir  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact  that,  in 
after-times,  Shir  Shah,  the  so-called  usurper, — but,  as  will  be  hereafter 
pointed  out,  in  reality  the  representative  of  the  anti-Mogul,  or  anti¬ 
foreigner  party, - seriously  contemplated  removing  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 

ment  from  Lahore,  which  had  become  associated  with  Mogul  supremacy, 
to  this  very  place,  the  capital  of  the  last  dynasty.”2  Thornton’s  guess 
would  have  fitted  in  very  well  but,  in  fact,  no  such  place  as  Mankot  or 
Mandhukot  is  traceable  near  Sialkot,  as  he  asserts. 

(tv)  The  government  of  Lahore  was  on  behalf  of  the  chief  of  Multan 
in  372  A.H./982  A.D.,  and  it  was  a  dependency  of  Multan  in  465  A.H ./ 
1072  A.D. 

(v)  At  least  up  to  372  A.H./982  A.D.  there  was  no  Muslim  living  in 
the  town  of  Lahore,  and  it  was  inhabited  only  by  Hindus. 

(vi)  There  is  no  contemporary  evidence  to  prove  definitely  that  a 
certain  person  at  a  certain  time  founded  this  town.  The  traditions  name 
different  founders,  some  of  which  are  the  following  : — 

(a)  Raja  Parlchhit,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Pandavas, 

(b)  Lohar  Chand,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Raja  Dip  Chand. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  this  is  all  the  traceable  pre-Muslim  history 
of  Lahore,  which  neither  gives  us  the  exact  date  of  its  foundation  nor  the 
definite  name  of  its  founder.  Lahore  suddenly  seems  to  spring  into 
existence  and  prominence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  This  may  not  be  a  fact,  and  very  probably  it  is  not,  but  all 
the  same  we  have  no  authentic  source  from  which  we  can  prove  the 
existence  of  Lahore  earlier  than  this  time.  But  many  conjectures,  some  of 
them  ingenious  and  based  upon  very  striking  probabilities,  have  been 
made  to  fix  the  date  of  foundation  and  the  name  of  the  founder  of  Lahore. 

1 .  Vide  Mas'fidi,  Abul-Hasan,  ‘All  b.  al-Husain,  MurSjudh  Dhahab  (Paris,  1 863),  and  Sprenger,  A.,  Mea¬ 
dows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems  (London,  1841). 

2.  Thornton,  T.  tL,  Lahore,  p.  61. 
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Necessarily  these  have  to  be  noted.  They  will  be  discussed  here  in  chro¬ 
nological  order. 

Here  are  some" of  the  most  popular  legendary  and  traditional  accounts 
written  by  western  and  oriental  writers  about  the  founders  of  Lahore.: 

Bernier  in  a  letter  written  to  Monsieur  De  Merveilles  from  Lahore  in 
February  1665,  casually  remarks:  “Whether  Lahor  be  the  ancient 
Bucefalos,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Alexander  is  here  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Sekander  Filfous,  or  Alexander  the  son  of  Philip  ;  concern¬ 
ing  his  horse,  however,  they  know  nothing.”  1 2 

Sujan  Rae,  the  author  of  Khiddsat-ut-Tawankh.  writing  in  1107  A.H./ 
1695-96  A.D.  reproduces  the  popular  legend  that  Lava,  the  son  of  Rama 
Chandra,  was  the  founder  of  Lahore,  and  that  the  capital  of  the  Panjab 
was  shifted  to  Sialkot  when  Lahore  was  depopulated  : 

JUftJb*  j iL.  A  J U5”"^l  JUL.  jjaV 

jlj.il  iljU->t  JUj  jlji  £ja»  «*»/>■  dj~  .  jy  j  J  Jr*  J* 

o_jSJLut^-w  c^oVj  jj|  U»L  iS jy^*-*  dtSjjjJL*  ili  jj  of  diSj'  ji 

2.  JUi^f 


Lahore  is  an  ancient  town  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ravi.  It  is 
related  that  Lava,  the  son  of  Raja  Ram  Chand,  founded  it.  In  some 
books  of  history  it  is  also  styled  Lahur  and  Lahavar.  As  time  passed, 
its  inhabitants  began  to  decrease  and  the  population  became  thin. 
Then  Sialkot  became  the  capital  of  this  region. 

Khairullah  Fida,  a  Panjabi  poet,  thinks  Ayaz  was  the  founder  of 
Lahore.  In  an  &pop6e,  Mirza  Sahiban,  written  by  him  in  1155  A.H./ 
1742  A.D.  Fida  says  : 

(JjJw  j&i  jfS  I Sjy^ gi* 

8  c—  ij»£  jl  (Jlj  b 


A  town  with  the  beauties  of  Lahore  is  not  known  in  any  kingdom. 

The  founcLtion  of  this  town  was  inspired  by  Beauty  and  Love  and 
Ayaz  of  Mahmud  was  its  founder. 

Murtaza  Husain,  the  author  of  Hadlqatul  AqaUm,  written  in  1202  A.H./ 
1787  A.D.  has  only  carelessly  quoted  Sujan  Rae  : 

oli- .  tSjjjdk}'3 4  <jb.j.LAji  jjA 

4.  x&i  o.w  c~£li  i_L»  Ijil iS 


1.  Bermer,  Francois,  Travels  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  (Oxford,  1934),  p.  383. 

2.  Suj3n  R6e  BhandirJ,  Kkulasat-ut-Tawarikh  (Delhi,  1918),  p.  64. 

3.  Fida,  Khairullah.  Mirza  $&htb&n  (MS.  owned  by  Ghnfam  Dastaglr  NSmi  of  Lahore),  f,  76, 

4.  MurtazS  yusain,  tjadfqatul  Aqfitim  (Panjab  University  Library  MS,,  p.  8)  f,.  19a. 
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Lahore  is  a  town  in  India,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ravi.  The 
compiler  of Khuldsta-ut- Tawdnkh  writes:  Hindus  relate  that  Labor 
{Lava),  the  son  of  Rim  Chand,  founded  it. 

The  following  authors  have  all  stated  that  Lava,  the  son  of  Rama, 
was  the  founder  of  Lahore  : 

Todd  (1832) :  “Rama  had  two  sons,  Lava  and  Kusa  :  from  the  former 

the  Rana’s  family  claim  descent.  He  is  stated  to  have  built  Lahore, _ "l 

Bute  Sbih  (1258  A.H./1847  A.D.)  : 

2.  uuiL,  i >  Oj**  j— i  j-u*.  j»1j  a-.lj  Aj  1 »Uj 

It  is  an  ancient  town,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Lava, 
the  son  of  Raja  Rama  Chandra,  the  son  of  Jasrat, 

Chishti  (1867)  : 

S.L5~~  V  jJ  JJ I  jZS' I  jj**  13  Jf  \Xj*.  |»lj 

Raja  Rama  Chandra  had  two  sons,  viz.,  Kushu  and  Lohu.  Lohu 
founded  the  town  of  Lahore. 

Cunningham  (1871)  :  “  The  great  city  of  Lahore,  which  has  been  the 
capital  of  the  Panjab  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Lava,  the  son  of  Rama,  after  whom  it  was  named  Lohawar,"4 
Ranhayya  Lai  (1882)  : 

Jj'  ^Vbf-4-  *■»  <L-  jJ  ^jj»  <Lj j-U«*  |»b 

iail  jjiji  eSL‘-r^"  2—  oJ'-4  &  (JL.  UAv?  ,  l$J 

5  .  I fy> 

It  is  generally  known  that  Lava,  the  son  of  Maharaja  Rama  Chandra, 
the  avatar,  founded  this  town  and  named  it  Lavpur.  After  many 
centuries  Lavpur  was  corrupted  into  Lahore. 

Temple  (1884) :  “  The  name  Lahore,  in  full  Lahawar  or  Lah’s  fort, 
is  usually  derived  from  Lava,  the  son  of  Rama  Chandra."6 

Gulab  Singh  (1884)  :  “  Lahor  (Lahore)  is  variously  called  Lahar, 
Lahar,  Lohar,  Lahawar,  and  Lohawar.  According  to  Hindu  tradition  it  is 
named  after  Rama  Chandra's  son,  Lou  (Lava).  Afterwards  when  this 
prince’s  kingdom  sank,  the  capital  was  removed  to  Sialkot.  During  the 
rule  of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  his  favourite  Malik  Ayaz  repopulated 
the  town  and  built  a  substantial  fort.”7 

r.  Todd  James,  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajisthan,  (Oxford,  1920),  Vol.  I,  p.  252. 

2.  Bute  Stfh,  Tdnkh-e-Panjdb  (P.U.L.  MS.  A  Pe  III  8),  f.  16b. 

3.  Chishti.  Nur  Aljmad  Talvjiqdt-e-Ckishti,  (Lahore,  1867),  p.  793. 

4.  Cunningham,  A.,  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  p.  226. 

5.  Kanhayyt  La‘l,  Tarifeh-e-  Lahore,  p.  7. 

6.  Temple,  R.  C.,  Punjab  Notes  and  Queries  (Allahabad,  1884),  VoL  I,  March,  1884,  p.  68. 

7.  Guiab  Singh,  Punjab  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  I,  February  1884,  p.  57* 
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In  the  classical  Greek  accounts  we  do  not  find  Lahore  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Alexander.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Alexander 
crossed  the  Ravi  in  the  vicinity  of  Lahore,  and  must  in  all  probability  have 
passed  the  site  of  the  modem  city.  If,  therefore,  any  place  of  importance 
had  existed  at  the  time,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  mentioned.  So  it  is 
not  probable  that  Lahore  was  founded  before  the  first  century  A.D.  In 
the  next  place,  no  city  answering  in  name  or  description  to  Lahore  occurs 
in  Strabo,  who  wrote  between  60  B.C.  and  19  A.D.  and  whose  object  was 
"  to  correct  the  earlier  works  in  th  light  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  ;  ” 
nor  does  it  appear  in  Pliny’s  description  of  the  royal  road  between  the 
Indus  and  Allahabad,  which  must  have  been  written  between  23  A.D. 
and  79.  A.D. 

But,  further,  in  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  whose  name  marks  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  in  early  geography,  and  who  flourished  at 
Alexandria  about  150  A.D.,  mention  is  made  of  a  city  called  Labokla, 
situated  on  the  route  between  the  Indus  and  Palibothra,  in  a  tract  of  country 
called  Kaspeira  (Kashmir  ?),  described  as  extending  along  the  rivers 
Bidastas  (Jehlum),  Sandabal  (Chandra  Bhaga,  or  Chenab),  and  Adris 
(Ravi).  This  place  Wilford  would  identify,  from  its  name  and  position, 
with  Lahore,  and  the  identification  is  made  more  probable  by  the  discovery 
of  Cunningham  of  the  Amakatis  of  Ptolemy,  a  city  placed  by  him  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Labokla,  to  the  West  of  the  Ravi,  in  the  mins  of 
Amba  Kapi,  about  25  miles  from  Lahore.  Cunningham  believes  the 
identification  of  Wilford  to  be  correct.  If  we  agree  with  these  inferences, 
we  can  approximately  fix  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Lahore  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.1 

Walker,2  Hunter3 *  and  the  author  of  the  article  on  Lahore  contributed 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica*  have  remarked  that  Yuan  Chwang,  the 
Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
who  visited  the  Panjab  in  630  A.D.,  notices  the  city  in  his  itinerary.  This 
is  an  error.  In  the  itinerary  published  by  Cunningham  no  mention  of 
Lahore  exists.5  Besides,  this  is  how  this  portion  of  Yuan  Chwang's 
journey  is  described  by  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen  Tsung,  in  their  Life  of 
Hiuen-Tsiang  :  "  From  this  (Rajpura),  going  south-east  down  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  crossing  the  river,  after  700  li  or  so,  he  came  to  the  kingdom  of 
Tseh-kia  (Takka).”  After  travelling  for  some  time  “  on  the  morrow  he 
arrived  at  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Tcheka  (Takka)  and 

1.  Cf.  Lapf's  Lahore,  pp.  6-7;  Cunnigham’s  Geography,  pp.  225-28;  Thornton’s  Lahore,  pp.  58-9, 
Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  106  ;  Walker’s  Lahore  District  Gazetteer,  p.  20 ;  and  Wilford’s 
■Comparative  Geography  of  India. 

2.  Walker,  Casson,  Lahore  District  Gazetteer  (Lahore,  1919),  p.  20. 

3.  Hunter,  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  (Oxford,  1908),  XVI,  106. 

4-  Encyclopaedia  Britanntca,  (London,  1926),  VoL  13,  p.  596. 

5.  Cunningham,  Alexander.  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  p.  644. 
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entered  a  great  dty.”1 *  This  city*  Samuel  Beale  thinks,  would  probably  be 
Lahore.*  Thornton  also  subscribes  to  this  opinion*  saying  :  “  A  far  less 
dubious  mention  of  Lahore  is  found,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Major-General 
Cunningham,  in  the  itinerary  of  Hwan  Thsang,  the  Chinese  traveller, 
who  visited  the  Punjab,  630  A.D.  He  speaks  of  a  large  city,  containing 
many  thousands  of  families,  chiefly  Brahmans,  situated  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Cheka,  which,  he  says,  extended  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Byas.  From  this  city  he  proceeded  to  Jalandhara,  the  modem 
Jullundur,  Now  Julhindur  is  situated  almost  due  east  of  Lahore,  and 
midway  between  the  two  cities  is  a  village  called  Patti  to  this  day.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  great  Brahmanical  city  of  Hwan 
Thsang  was  the  city  of  Lahore.”3  Now  all  this  is  not  very  logical  if  we 
compare  the  statement  with  the  itinerary  of  Yuan  Chwang,  the  Chinese 
traveller.  Yuan  Chwang  has  clearly  stated  that  the  kingdom  of  Cheka  or 
Takka  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Bias.  He  also  mentions  that 
travelling  south-east  from  Rajpura  he  came  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cheka,  which  should  naturally  be  near  the  Bias.  Here  he 
enters  a  great  city,  which  should  be  on  the  Bias  river,  and  as  Cunningham 
has  pointed  out,  must  be  Kasur4  and  not  Lahore.  This  disproves  the 
assertion  that  Yuan  Chwang  has  directly  or  indirectly  mentioned  Lahore 
in  his  itinerary. 

To  borrow  an  expression  from  Thornton,  “  such  are  the  somewhat 
barren  results  of  inquiries  ”  about  the  name  and  date  of  foundation  of 
Lahore.  They  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  follows  :  The  city  of  Lahore, 
named  variously,  and  possibly  the  Labokla  of  Ptolemy,  was  probably 
founded  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era  ;  it  is  definitely  mentioned  first  of  all  in  the  ninth  century  ;  and  it  did 
not  come  into  prominence  until  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 


Muhammad  Baqir. 


1.  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen-Tsung,  The  Life  of  Hiuen-Tstang  (London,  1888),  pp.  72-74. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  74,  f.n. 

3.  Thornton,  T.  H.,  Lahore,  p.  60. 

4  Cunningham,  A.,  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  p.  229. 


MEDIEVAL  MUSLIM  POLITICAL  THEORIES  OF 
REBELLION  AGAINST  THE  STATE1 2 


ALL  Muslim  political  thinkers  recognised  the  necessity  of  a  temporal 
and  religious  head  for  the  Muslim  community.8  Men  are  naturally 
vicious,  they  maintained,  following  the  Qur'anic  teachings,3  and 
therefore  in  order  to  save  society  from  falling  into  chaos,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  an  Imam  or  Leader  who  should  interpret  and  enforce  the  Shari'a, 
defend  the  State  against  foreign  aggression,  and  promote  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  well-being  of  the  people.  But  although  the  various  sects  and 
schools  of  thought  agreed  that  the  presence  of  an  Imam  was  indispensable, 
they  disagreed  as  regards  his  qualifications  and  the  method  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment.  Accordingly,  obedience  was  rendered  to  the  ruler  if  his  appoint¬ 
ment  conformed  to  certain  ideas,  and  was  withdrawn  if  it  was  against  those 
ideas. 

I  shall  first  discuss  the  attitude  of  the  Sunni  jurists,  philosophers,  and 
statesmen  towards  the  Imam  or  Caliph,  for  they  represent  orthodox  ideas 
which  mostly  dominated  Mediaeval  Islam.  After  this  the  theories  of  the 
Kharijites,  the  Shi ‘as,  the  Isma‘ilites,  and  those  of  the  Carmathians  will  be 
dealt  with. 


THE  SUNNI  THEORY 

The  early  Sunni  jurists  sanctioned  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Khali- 
fah  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  did  not  fail  to  emphasize  his  responsibilities. 
The  Khalifah  was  elected  by  the  community,  and  this  established  a  con¬ 
tact  between  the  two.  Men  were  required  to  pay  due  obedience  to  the 


1.  I  have  discussed  in  this  short  article  the  political  ideas  of  all  the  important  Muslim  sects — Sunnis, 
Shfas,  Kharijites,  Isma’llites  and  Carmathians.  Some  people  may  object  to  my  use  of  the  word  ‘  Muslim’ 
for  these  sects,  but  I  think  that,  objectively  speaking,  all  those  ideas  which  arose  within  the  body  of  and 
as  a  result  of  Islam,  and  which  drew  their  inspiration  chiefly  from  the  Qur'an  and  the  Tradition,  are  entitled 
to  the  name  of  ‘  Muslim.’ 

2.  Qur’an :  III,  25.  Also  VI,  r66. 

3.  Qur'an  :  XX,  123. 
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ruler,  while  he,  on  his  part,  was  to  look  after  their  welfare.  In  case  he  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  wicked  and  ordered  anything  which  was  physically  impossible,  or 
against  the  Sharl'a,  he  was  not  to  be  obeyed,  for  there  is  “  no  obedience  in 
sin/’  Abu-Bakr,  the  first  Caliph,  clearly  brought  out  the  limits  of  obedi¬ 
ence  in  the  first  speech  which  he  made  soon  after  his  election  to  the  Cali¬ 
phate.  “  As  I  obey  God  and  his  Prophet,  obey  me,’*  said  he.  “  If  I  neglect 
the  Laws  of  God  and  the  Prophet,  I  have  no  more  right  to  your  obedience.'1 
Abu -Yusuf,  similarly,  strikes  the  same  note  in  the  introductory  part  of 
his  book  Kitdb-ul-Kharaj.  “  The  Shepherds  of  men  must  give  account  to 
their  Lord,"  observes  he  while  advising  Harun  ar-Rashid,  "as a  shepherd 
renders  account  to  his  master.  Also  thou  must  practise  justice  in  the 
exercise  of  what  God  has  entrusted  to  thy  care  and  what  He  has  put  in 
thy  charge,  if  only  for  a  moment.  On  the  Day  of  Judgement,  God  will 
accord  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  prince  who  will  make  his  people 
most  happy.”1  Abu- Y usuf  also  collected  many  Traditions  of  the  Prophet 
according  to  which  obedience  to  wicked  rulers  was  denied. 

But  this  theory  of  conditional  obedience  to  rulers  was  subsequently 
modified,  as  the  Sunni  jurists  and  philosophers  realized  that  their  ideas 
were  too  idealistic  to  suit  the  realities  of  political  life.  They  had  believed 
in  election,  but  after  the  first  four  Caliphs,  election  had  become  merely  a 
formal  affair,  and  the  hereditary  principle  had  been  introduced.  But 
even  this  had  not  been  strictly  adhered  to.  For  although  the  Caliphate 
remained  within  a  particular  family,  it  was  force  which  determined  the 
question  of  succession.  The  jurists  had  emphasized  that  the  Caliphs  should 
be  good  and  virtuous  and  realize  their  responsibilities,  but  many  of  them 
had  been  irresponsible  tyrants.  This  contradiction  between  their  theories 
and  the  facts  of  history  obliged  them  to  modify  their  views.  For,  if  the 
jurists  had  clung  too  closely  to  their  ideas,  they  would  have  had  to  ren¬ 
ounce  their  allegiance  to  most  of  the  ruleis  and  call  upon  the  Muslim 
community  to  do  the  same.  But  this  they  did  not  want  to  do,  for  without 
an  Imam  the  community  would  be  living  in  sin.  Besides,  they  were  so 
apprehensive  of  the  dangers  of  anarchy  resulting  from  the  breakdown  of 
authority,  that  they  even  preferred  a  vicious  Caliph.  The  destruction  of 
authority  was  bound  to  lead  to  civil  war  and  disorder,  while  the  presence 
of  an  Imam,  however  unworthy  he  might  be,  would  at  least  promote 
some  semblance  of  peace  and  security.  These  ideas  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  Hobbes,  an  English  political  thinker  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  true  that  MawardI  {974/1058)  lays  down  a  number  of  high  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  Khallfah,2  but  this  represents  his  desire  to  revive  the  glories 
of  the  early  Caliphate.  In  reality  he  knew  that  the  Caliphate  had  passed 
and  was  passing  through  periods  of  extreme  degradation  and  impotence. 
In  spite  of  this,  he  condoned  those  Caliphs  who  were  sunk  in  vice,  and 
gave  them  his  moral  and  legal  recognition.  He  acted  in  this  way,  first, 

1.  Abu-Yflsuf,  KitSb-td-Kharaj,  p.  4. 

2.  Mfiwardl,  Al-Abkdm  as-Sultania,  pp.  5-10. 
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because  he  wanted  to  prevent  rebellions  which  were  sure  to  lead  to  dis¬ 
astrous  results  for  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the  Muslims,  and 
which  would  break  the  unity  of  Islam ;  second,  because  he  realized  that 
without  an  Imam  the  Muslim  community  would  be  living  in  sin.  For 
the  same  reasons,  he  even  maintained  that  a  duly  elected  Imam  cannot 
be  displaced  in  favour  of  a  more  capable  candidate.  It  is  true  he  admits 
that  the  Caliph  can  forfeit  his  position  as  a  result  of  evil  conduct  or  heresy, 
infirmity  of  body  and  mind,  and  loss  of  liberty.1  But  he  is  extremely 
vague  as  to  how  the  deposition  is  to  be  brought  about.  “  It  appears,”  as 
Professor  Gibb  observes,  “  that  while  a  Khalifah  may  legally  be  deposed, 
there  is  no  legal  means  of  deposing  him.”2  The  result  was  that  Mawardl, 
in  the  last  analysis,  remained  an  apologist  of  the  Caliphate. 

But  he  had,  in  spite  of  this,  at  least  the  courage  to  recognize,  though 
in  a  vague  and  ineffective  manner,  the  right  of  the  people  to  rebel  against 
a  wicked  Caliph.  Subsequent  thinkers  do  not  even  go  as  for  as  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  autocratic  traditions  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  because  of  the  necessity  to  suppress  the  rebellions  of 
Khaiijites  and  Shi'as,  political  thinkers  were  led  to  invest  the  Caliphs 
with  more  and  more  powers.  Besides,  because  of  their  experiences  of 
civil  war  and  rebellions,  the  jurists  and  philosophers  began  to  consider 
even  a  wicked  ruler  better  than  the  destruction  of  government,  foT  the 
collapse  of  authority  would  lead  to  complete  anarchy,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  unity  of  Islam  ;  while  even  a  weak  government  would  at  least 
give  some  material  and  religious  security  to  the  Muslim  community. 
Thus,  al-Ashari  says,  ”  We  maintain  the  error  of  those  who  hold  it  right 
to  rise  against  the  Imams  whensoever  there  may  be  apparent  in  them  a 
folling-away  from  right.  We  opposed  to  armed  rebellion  against  them 
and  civil  war.”  Similarly,  Ghazzall  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century 
very  frankly  observed,  “  We  know  it  is  not  allowed  to  feed  on  a  dead 
animal :  still,  it  would  be  worse  to  die  of  hunger.  Of  those  that  contend 
that  the  Caliphate  is  dead  for  ever  and  irreplaceable,  we  should  like  to  ask : 
“Which  is  to  be  preferred,  anarchy  and  thestoppage  of  social  life  for  lack  of 
a  properly  constituted  authority,  or  acknowledgement  of  the  existing 
power,  whatever  it  be  V  Of  these  two  alternatives,  the  jurists  cannot, 
but  choose  the  latter.”3  Ghazzall,  of  course,  calls  on  the  rulers  to  be  good 
and  virtuous  and  to  enforce  the  Shari 'a,  but  at  the  same  time  he  strongly 
advises  the  people  to  honour  their  king  and  that  “  they  should  in  no  way 
rebel  against  him,  so  that  they  may  act  upon  the  words  of  the  great  and 
mighty  God  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  ‘  Obey  God,  obey  the  Apos¬ 
tle  and  those  in  authority  among  you.'  ”4  QadI  Ibn-Jam  a  of  Damascus 
{about  700  A.H.)  also  enjoins  obedience  to  rulers  however  vicious  they 


1.  Mawardl,  Al-Ai>kdm  as^Sultdma,  Urdu  translation,  Osmania  University  publication,  pp.  31-40. 

2.  Islamic  Culture,  Vol.  No  3  ;  H.  A.  R.  Gibb.,  Al-MdwarcH's  Theory  of  the  Khalifah. 

3.  The  Legacy  of  Islam,  p.  303. 

4.  Al- Ghazzall,  Nafibat-uI-Muluk,  p.  93. 
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may  be.1  And  Turtushi,  a  Spanish  jurist,  thinks  that  an  unjust  monarchy 
for  forty  years  is  preferable  to  an  hour  of  anarchy. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  Muslim  thinkers  in  enjoin¬ 
ing  obedience  to  rulers  were  trying  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  people. 
What  they  were  attempting  to  do  was  to  emphasize  that  human  rights 
cannot  be  protected  if  authority  breaks  down,  and  that  religion,  honour, 
life,  and  property  can  only  remain  secure  if  organized  government  exists. 
The  reason  why  the  later  Muslim  jurists  conferred  unlimited  powers 
upon  the  Caliph  was  not  because  they  desired  the  glorification  of  the 
rulers,  but  because  they  realized  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  maintain¬ 
ing  law  and  order  and  enforcing  the  Shari 'a.  They  would  have  liked  to 
put  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  rulers,  but  as  practical  men  who  faced 
the  realities  of  the  historical  process,  they  acquiesced  in  the  status  quo . 

Nizam-ul-Mulk  on  the  other  hand  belonged  to  a  different  category  of 
thinkers.  While  the  jurists  were  the  apologists  of  the  Caliphate,  he  was  a 
statesman  and  the  theorist  of  the  Saljuqid  dynasty.  It  is  true  he  desired 
the  rulers  to  abide  by  the  Sharl'a  2  but  he  was  also  anxious  to  revive  the 
traditions  of  the  Persian  empire.  His  famous  book  Siydsat  Ndma  is  cram¬ 
med  with  anecdotes  from  Persian  history  which  clearly  suggest  that  Nizam- 
ul-Mulk  wanted  the  Saljuq  Sultans  to  model  their  policy  and  government 
upon  the  examples  set  by  Bahram,  Naushlrwan,  and  othei  famous 
rulers.  He  accordingly  pointed  out  the  need  of  a  strong  government,  and 
completely  ignored  the  rights  of  the  people,  for  they,  were  only  required  to 
pay  taxes  and  render  passive  obedience  to  their  ruler.  In  fact,  even  if  the 
latter  proved  wicked  and  unjust  his  subjects  should  not  rebel,  for  if  they 
did,  and  “  refused  to  obey  the  king,  they  would  not  get  comfort  from 
Gcd.”3  It  is  true  that  the  ruler  is  enjoined  by  Nizam-ul-Mulk  to  be  just 
and  benevolent,  but  this  was  in  order  that  “  his  people  may  pray  for  him 
and  his  kingdom  may  grow  large  and  powerful  and  he  may  go  to  Heaven.”4 
Besides,  a  ruler  is  appointed  by  God,5  and  therefore  is  accountable  for  his 
actions  not  to  the  people  but  to  Him  alone.  From  this  analysis  it  is  clear 
that  to  Nizam-ul-Mulk  a  ruler  was  an  end  in  himself,  and  that  men  existed 
only  for  his  glorification.  It  was  indeed  a  reactionary  theory,  for  it  only 
emphasized  the  duties  of  the  subjects  and  ignored  their  rights. 

Thus  the  Sunni  jurists  and  thinkers,  in  spite  of  certain  differences 
among  them  at  best  remained  apologists  of  the  existing  governments. 
It  was,  however,  the  Kharijites,  the  Shlas  and  some  of  their  sects  who 
represented  revolutionary  tendencies  ;  for  they  not  only  aimed  at  substitut¬ 
ing  one  ruler  for  another,  but  they  also  wanted  to  introduce  changes  in 


1.  Ibn-Jam'a,  Tahrir-al-Ahkam,  pp»7-8,  Quoted  by  Von  Kramer  in  his  Orient  under  the  Caliphs,  p.  269. 

2.  Ni?im-ul-Mulk,  Siydsat  Nama,  p.  53. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  6. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

5 .  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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the  conception  of  kingship,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Carmathians,  even 
wanted  to  overthrow  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  society. 


THE  KHARIJITE  THEORY 

The  Kharijites1  agreed  with  the  Sunn!  jurists  in  the  theory  of  the 
election  of  the  Caliph,  but  they  disagreed  with  them  in  restricting  the 
Caliphate  to  the  Quraish.  They  put  forward  a  Hadlth  of  the  Prophet 
that  even  if  a  negro  slave  becomes  an  Imam,  obedience  must  be  paid  to 
him.  They  believed  that  the  chief  qualifications  of  a  ruler  were  his  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities.  They  recognized  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  obey  their  ruler,  but  if  the  latter  departed  from  the  Shari'a,  and 
failed  to  promote  the  well-being  of  his  subjects,  he  must  be  deposed  and 
even  slain.  And  because  no  Caliphs  except  Abu-Bakr  and  'Umar,  and 
‘Uthman  for  the  first  six  years  of  his  Caliphate,  and  'All  till  the  battle  of 
Siffin,  conformed  to  their  ideas,  the  Kharijites  remained  in  perpetual 
revolt  against  the  established  government.  But  this  extreme  and  un¬ 
compromising  attitude  led  to  their  extinction.  Only  a  moderate  wing 
under  the  name  of  ‘Ibadiya  has  survived. 


THE  SHl'A  THEORY 

The  Shl'as  also  refused  to  recognize  the  Sunni  Caliphs  and  constantly 
organized  conspiracies  and  rebellions  against  them.  In  the  beginning  the 
opposition  was  only  of  a  political  nature.  The  Shl'as  claimed  that  ‘All 
instead  of  Abu-Bakr  should  have  been  the  Caliph  after  the  death  of  the 
Prophet,  for  ‘All  was  not  only  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet, 
but  was  also  the  ablest  man  among  the  latter’s  Companions,  and,  what 
was  more  important,  had  been  nominated  to  the  Caliphate  by  the  Pro¬ 
phet.2 

Later  on,  from  the  ‘Abbasid  period,  the  grounds  for  claiming  the 
Caliphate  for  ‘All  and  his  descendants  from  Fatima  (daughter  of  the 
Prophet)  were  reinforced  by  metaphysical  arguments.  It  was  claimed  that 
‘All  had  been  nominated  by  God  to  the  Imamate  since  Eternity.  God 
had  allotted  a  portion  of  his  Light  (Nur)  to  Adam,  and  this  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Prophets  in  the  elder  branch.  In  the  family  of  Muham¬ 
mad,  the  Nur  divided  itself— part  went  to  Muhammad  and  part  to  ‘All. 
But  it  was  again  reunited  in  the  descendants  of  ‘All  and  Fatima. 

The  result  of  such  a  theory  was  to  invest  the  Imams  with  great  sanctity 
and  power.  They  began  to  be  considered  by  the  Shl'as  as  supernatural 


i  Art.  “  Kharijites the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam. 

2.  Hasan  b.  Yusuf  b.  ‘All  al-Hilli  :  Al-Babu’l-Hddi  ‘Ashar.  It  gives  a  very  good  exposition  of  the  Shi' a 
point  of  view,  and  has  been  translated  into  English. 
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beings  who  could  perform  miracles,  knew  the  hearts  of  men,  and  were 
devoid  of  all  human  weaknesses.  Their  opinions  were,  therefore,  infallible, 
-and  every  Muslim  was  required  to  submit  to  them.  Human  beings  possess 
no  rights  ,*  their  only  duty  is  to  bow  down  to  the  decisions  of  the  Imim ; 
for,  while  human  intellect  is  imperfect,  the  Imam  knows  what  is  good  for 
them.  Thus  a  Shi’ a  Imam  was  made  even  more  absolute  than  a  Sunni  Caliph. 
But  the  Shi'a  theories  were  never  tested  by  the  realities  of  political  life, 
for  the  Shi'a  Imams  remained  spiritual  leaders,  and  with  the  exception  of 
'AH  never  possessed  political  power.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not 
they  had  any  hand  in  fomenting  rebellions  against  the  established  Cali¬ 
phate,  but  after  the  martyrdom  of  Husain,  they  mostly  led  a  retired  life 
and  were  unconcerned  with  the  turmoils  of  worldly  existence.  The  Shl’as, 
could,  therefore,  easily  afford  to  build  up  a  consistent  theory  of  the  State, 
while  maintaining  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Sunni  Caliphs.  They 
sent  their  agents  to  all  parts  of  the  Muslim  empire,  and  organized  cons¬ 
piracies  and  rebellions  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Caliphate.  But  as  long  as 
-chi ‘ism  remained  merely  a  political  or  religious  movement  it  did  not  be¬ 
come  a  great  force  ;  it  was  only  when  it  became  organized  on  a  class  basis 
that  its  influence  over  Muslim  politics  became  effective  and  widespread. 

In  Persia,  during  the  Sassanid  period,  bitter  social  antagonism  existed 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  found  expression  in  the  sphere  of 
religion  also  so  that  while  the  ruling  classes  followed  Zoroastrianism, 
the  lower  classes  were  either  Mazdalutes  or  Manichaeans.  When  Persia 
was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  the  class  basis  of  society  remained  ;  only 
the  old  social  antagonisms  adopted  new  disguises.  Tire  upper  classes 
identified  their  interests  with  the  Arab  aristocracy  and  embraced  Sunnism, 
while  the  lower  classes  were  gradually  won  over  by  the  Shl’as  because  of 
their  common  interests,  namely  opposition  to  the  established  government. 
It  was  a  great  stroke  of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  Shl'as  to  have  given 
their  movement  a  social  basis,  for  in  this  way  they  were  able  to  collect 
-under  their  banner  not  only  the  peasants  and  artizans  of  Persia,  but  also 
those  of  other  countries.  In  Iraq  and  Syria,  for  example,  the  Greek  Chris¬ 
tians  became  Sunnis,  while  the  peasants  and  artizans  who  were  Gnostics 
accepted  Shi'ism,  and  Shi'ism  also  became  intimately  connected  with  the 
trade-guilds  of  Syria  and  Egypt.1 

THE  ISMA'fLITES 

This  antagonism  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  was  still  more  develop¬ 
ed  and  exploited  by  a  sect  of  Shl’as  called  the  Isma'ilites  or  the  Seveners. 
The  Isma’ilites  agreed  with  the  Shi’a  Ithna’ -‘ashary  (the  orthodox  Shl’as  or 
the  believers  in  12  Imams)  as  far  as  the  sixth  Imam ;  but  after  him  dis- 

1.  A.  J.  Toynbee,  A  Study  of  History,  VoL  I,  pp.  400-40 >.  (Note  by  Professor  Gibb).  Professor  Gibb 
is  against  the  view  of  the  late  Professor  Browne,  who  identified  Shi* am  with  Persia  “  as  the  principal  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  Iranian  social  consciousness  "  in  opposition  to  the  Arabs, 
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agreement  began.  For  the  orthodox  Sh'Ias  believed  that,  though  Isma'il 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Ja'far-i-Sadiq,  yet,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  Imamate 
because  of  his  intefnperate  habits,  and  therefore  they  considered  his 
younger  brother  Musa  as  the  rightful  Imam.1  The  Isma'Ilites,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarded  Isma'il  as  the  seventh  Imam.  They,  however,  not 
only  accepted  the  Light  theory  of  the  orthodox  ShTas,  but  even  went 
further  and  claimed  ‘All  as  the  reincarnation  of  God.  The  result  of  such  a 
theory  was  that  the  Isma'Ilites  enforced  the  duty  of  obedience  to  their 
Imams  even  more  strongly  than  was  ever  done  by  the  ShTas,  At  the  same 
time  they  exalted  the  opposition  and  rebellion  against  the  Sunni  Caliphs 
to  the  point  of  virtue,  while  submission  to  them  was  regarded  as  sin. 

It  was  ‘Abdullah,  son  of  Maymun,  a  Persian  oculist  of  Ahwaz,  who, 
by  giving  this  sect  a  social  basis,  converted  it  into  a  powerful  organization. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  9th  century  A.D.  which  were 
threatening  the  Caliphate.  The  peasantry  of  Iraq  had  been  impoverished 
by  civil  wars  and  maladministration  and  was  therefore  discontented. 
In  869  A.D.  the  negro  slaves  (Zanj)  employed  in  the  saltpetre  industry  at 
Basra  rebelled  against  the  government.  This  social  unrest  helped  ‘Abdul¬ 
lah  and  his  followers  to  win  over  the  peasants  and  artizans  and  to  organize 
movements  against  the  government  and  the  feudal  classes,  both  Persian 
and  Arab.  But  since  they  had  no  conception  of  an  organized  revolution, 
they  plotted  the  assassination  of  their  leading  enemies  and  led  sporadic 
risings  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Caliphate.  The  Isma'Ilites  were,  how¬ 
ever,  not  merely  content  to  introduce  religious  and  political  changes  into 
Muslim  society  ;  they  also  wanted  an  intellectual  revolution,  for  which 
they  borrowed  freely  from  the  philosophical  systems  of  Plato  and  Pytha¬ 
goras.2 

The  anti-feudal  role  of  the  Isma'Ilites  continued  so  long  as  they  remain¬ 
ed  out  of  power.  But  as  soon  as  they  established  their  own  government 
in  Egypt,  their  passion  for  social  justice  subsided,  and  they  became  as 
unjust  to  the  peasants  and  workers  as  their  predecessors  had  been  (they 
however  continued  their  patronage  of  trade  guilds).  And  although  they 
remained  anti -authoritarian  so  far  as  the  Baghdad  Caliphate  was  concern¬ 
ed,  they  enforced  extreme  obedience  to  their  own  leaders.  This  cult 
of  leader-worship  reached  a  climax  with  the  Assassins,  an  Eastern  branch 
of  the  Isma'Ilites,  who  captured  a  number  of  fortresses  in  Ispahan,  Fars, 
Khuzistan,  and  other  parts  of  Persia,  whence  they  carried  on  assassinations 
of  the  leading  men  of  Baghdad.  They  were  in  the  end  destroyed  by  the 
Mongol  invasion  in  the  13th  century.3 

THE  CARMATHIANS 

The  Carmathians  were  also  a  branch  of  the  Isma'Ilites,  but  they  were 

1.  Browne,  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  pp.  194-198. 

2.  Rasd'il-i-Ikhwtin-af~$afa ,  Introduction  by  Dr.  Hussain,  Vol.  I,  pp.  i-8r  Cairo,  1926. 

3  Browne,  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  pp.  201-21 1 . 
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more  radical  and  revolutionary  than  any  other  of  the  Islamic  sects.  They 
not  only  desired  the  overthrow  of  the  Caliphate,  they  also  wanted  a  sodal 
revolution.  They  based  their  movement  on  tolerance,  equality,  and  jus¬ 
tice.1  They  planned  a  kind  of  communism,  with  community  of  property, 
and  for  some  time  even  community  of  wives.2  And  because  of  their  desire 
to  promote  social  justice,  their  influence  among  the  peasants  and  artizans 
was  very  great. 

The  Carmathian  movement  was  founded  by  Hamdan  bin  al-Ashat, 
nicknamed  Carmat  a  follower  of  ‘Abdullah  the  Isma'ilite.  His  followers 
inspired  great  terror  among  the  orthodox  Muslims  throughout  the  10th 
century  A.D.  Taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Caliphate,  Abu- 
Said  occupied  Bahrain  in  287  A.H.  Basra,  Kufa,  and  '  Uman  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  his  son  and  successor  Abu-Tahir  Sulaiman.  The  latter  also  seized 
Mecca  in  317  A.H.,  from  which  place  he  carried  off  the  Black  Stone,  to 
the  great  horror  of  the  Muslim  world.  But  some  of  these  conquests  were 
temporary,  because  the  Carmathians  succeeded  in  establishing  their  power 
only  in  Bahrain,  'Uman,  and  parts  of  Yemen.  Their  government  were 
not  strictly  monarchical.3  Abu-Sa'Id,  for  example,  was  only  Primus  Inter 
Pares  and  Abu-Tahir  established  a  representative  council  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Bahrain. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  said  that  the  Carmathians  represented  some  of 
the  most  progressive  tendencies  of  Mediaeval  Islam.  They  were  opposed 
to  the  Baghdad  Caliphate  not  so  much  because  they  believed  in  ‘Alld 
legitimism,  but  chiefly  because  they  thought  it  was  a  negation  of  social 
justice  and  was  based  upon  the  exploitation  of  the  peasants,  artizans  and 
workers.  The  Shfa  opposition  to  the  Orthodox  Caliphs  was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  ‘All  and  his  descendants  from  Fatima  claimed  the  Caliphate. 
These  claims  were  later  on  reinforced  by  metaphysical  and  supernatural 
arguments  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  social  basis  to  the  Shi'a 
movement.  It  was  however  the  Isma'ilites4  who  taking  advantage  of  the 
unrest  among  the  peasants  and  artizans  during  the  9th  century  A,D. 
gave  their  movement  an  anti-feudal  character.  But  their  main  plank  of 
opposition  to  the  Caliphate  was  ‘Alid  legitimism.  The  Carmathians, 
however,  made  this  only  a  subordinate  consideration  ;  for  their  primary 
aim  was  to  establish  equality,  tolerance,  and  justice.  And  wherever  they 
established  their  power,  they  tried  to  put  their  ideals  into  practice.  They 
were  strongly  opposed  to  despotic  governments,  and  so  they  not  only 
denounced  the  Baghdad  Caliphs  but  also  refused  later  on  to  acknowledge 


1.  Art.  M  Karmatians,”  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam. 

z.  Bah§’-ud-dln  al-Janadi,  The  Carmathians  of  Bahrain,  translated  by  Henry  Cassels  Kay,  p.  203  Also 
see  De  Goeje,  VoL  I,  pp.  176-177 

3-  De  Goeje,  Memoire  sur  less  Carmathes  du  Bahrain  et  less  Fatumdes,  Vol.  I,  p.  1 50. 

4.  Al-Baghdadi,  Al-Farq  Bam  al-Ftraq,  English  translation  by  Abraham  S.  Halkin.  This  book  gives  a 
very  prejudiced  account  of  the  Isma'ilites  and  the  Carmathians  and  deals  mostly  with  their  philosophical 
and  scientific  ideas. 
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the  Fatimids  as  their  overlords.  From  the  eleventh  century  their  inference 
began  to  decline.  There  were  various  reasons  for  this :  first,  because 
their  ideas  and  plans  were  vague  and  not  clearly  defined  ;  second,  because 
their  extreme  violence  antagonized  the  masses  against  them  ;  and  third 
because  their  ideas  were  too  advanced  for  their  time.  But  in  spite  of  their 
failures,  the  story  of  their  struggle  against  oppression,  and  of  their  social 
experiments,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  pages  of 
Islamic  history. 

Mohibul  Hasan  Khan. 


ALA'-UD-DlN'S  price  control  system 


ALA’-UD-DiN  KHILjl  was  the  greatest  mediaeval  ruler  of  India. 
The  significance  of  the  Khilj!  revolution  lies  in  this,  that  it  trans¬ 
ferred  political  power  from  the  Turkish  to  the  Indian  Muslims. 
And  soon  the  essentially  Indian  genius  for  administrative  organisation 
made  itself  felt.  The  early  Turkish  rulers  rendered  a  very  important 
service  to  Islam  by  consolidating  the  Muslim  power  in  India.  These 
Turks  were  warrior-kings,  Qutb-ud-Din,  Iltutmish  and  Balban.  The  rich 
plains  of  India  resounded  with  the  hoofs  of  Muslim  cavalry.  But  these 
early  Muslim  rulers  of  India  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  inclination  for 
administrative  reform.  ‘Ala’-ud-Din  inherited  and  developed  the  tradition 
of  Mulkgiri,  i.e.,  imperialism.  The  lure  of  the  Deccan  gold  and  his  own 
restless  ambition  led  him  to  establish  a  Muslim  empire  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India.  But  besides  the  tradition  of  conquest, 
Ala’-ud-Dln  started  another  tradition  of  administrative  reform  which  was 
continued  by  the  Tughluqs.  This  is  the  chief  significance  of  the  reign  of 
Vda'-ud-Dln.  We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  about  f  planned  economy.' 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  ‘Ala’-ud-Dln — a  mediaeval  despot — was  able 
to  undertake  '  planned  economy  ’  on  a  large  scale.  Every  modem  govern¬ 
ment  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  ‘  price  control.’  It  will  be  of  interest 
therefore  to  understand  the  price  control  organisation  of  ‘Ala’-ud-Din. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  PRICE  CONTROL 

Price  Control  is  essentially  a  war-time  measure.  The  control  of 
supplies  and  prices  has  been  found  necessary  by  practically  every  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  world  to-day.  The  exigencies  of  modem  war  have  necessitat¬ 
ed  price  control.  Similarly  the  pressure  of  Mongol  invasions  led  to  the 
institution  of  price  control  in  die  time  of  ‘Ala’-ud-Din.  Barani  has 
given  a  graphic  account  of  the  terror  inspired  by  the  threat  of  Mongol 
invasions.  A  keenly  contested  battle  for  supremacy  took  place  when  the 
Mongols  under  their  leader  Qutlugh  Khwaja  invaded  India  and  Zafar 
Khan,  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age  was  killed.1  Though  the  Mongols 
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retreated,  ‘Ala’ -ud -Din  won  only  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  for  the  Mongols  under 
Targhi  invaded  India  with  larger  forces  next  time  and  succeeded  in  laying 
siege  to  Delhi.  The  Mongols  commanded  all  the  roads  and  lanes  leading 
to  the  city  of  Delhi  so  that  the  people  of  Delhi  were  faced  with  starvation. 
The  Mongols  pushed  on  the  siege  of  Delhi  for  two  months  and  then 
suddenly  departed.  People  considered  it  to  be  a  miracle  that  Delhi  should 
have  escaped  the  horrors  of  being  sacked.  They  attributed  their  escape 
from  this  danger  to  the  prayers  of  Shaikh  Nizam-ud-Din  Auliya*.  Barani 
makes  a  definite  statement  that  if  Targhi  had  prosecuted  the  siege  for  a 
month  more,  Delhi  would  have  fallen.1  This  serious  threat  to  the  safety 
of  the  empire  alarmed  ‘Ala’-ud-Dln  and  he  took  vigorous  measures  to 
maintain  a  powerful,  well-organised,  and  well-equipped  army.  But  lest 
the  army  expenditure  should  prove  too  heavy  a  drain  upon  the  exchequer, 
‘Ala’-ud-Dln  fixed  the  salary  of  a  soldier  at  a  rather  low  level — e.g.,  234 
tankas  a  year  (a  man  with  two  horses  was  paid  78  tankas  more).2  But  if  the 
soldiers  were  not  provided  with  the  wherewithal  to  live  at  a  price  within 
their  means,  the  war  effort  would  be  crippled  and  the  country  itself 
exposed  to  grave  dangers.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  control  of  supplies 
and  prices.  There  was  another  reason  for  the  price  control.  Plenty  of 
the  Deccan  gold  had  poured  into  the  treasury  and  hence  a  much  larger 
amount  of  money  came  into  circulation  than  before.  The  conquests  of 
Malik  Kafur  marked  the  zenith  of  Muslim  power  in  the  Deccan.  Kafur 
returned  to  Delhi  after  the  Deccan  conquests  with  a  thousand  camels 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  treasure.  According  to  Barani  “  the  old 
inhabitants  of  Delhi  remarked  that  so  many  elephants  and  so  much  gold 
had  never  before  been  brought  into  Delhi.  No  one  could  remember  any¬ 
thing  like  it  nor  was  there  anything  like  it  recorded  in  history.”3  Thus 
there  must  have  been  a  rise  of  prices  due  to  the  government's  demands  for 
the  needs  of  the  defence  forces  and  the  inflatory  forces  at  work  Hence 
‘Ala’-ud-Dln’s  government  adopted  various  measures  to  bring  down  the 
prices  of  commodities  and  especially  to  cheapen  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Barani  has  described  in  detail  the  steps  taken  by  ‘Ala’-ud-Din’s  govern¬ 
ment  in  enforcing  price  control. 


FOOD  CONTROL 

Iris  really  surprising  that  ‘Ala’-ud-Din — an  illiterate  mediaeval  despot — * 
should  have  succeeded  in  enforcing  food  control  whereas  the  highly 
organised  modern  government  of  India  has  failed  in  its  main  object  of 
stabilising  the  prices  of  commodities.  ‘Ala’-ud-Din’s  food  control  policy 
was  successful  because  he  did  not  believe  in  half-hearted  measures.  His 

1.  Barani,  302. 

2.  Idem,  319  and  303. 

3.  Idem,  333. 
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food  control  organisation  was  a  marvel  of  efficiency  because  he 
understood  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  problem  which,  on  account 
of  its  complexity,  has  almost  baffled  modem  governments.  ‘Ala’-ud-Dm 
adopted  the  following  measures  for  carrying  out  his  policy  of  food 
control : — 

I.  Fixation  of  Maximum  Prices.— ‘Ala-ud-Din  did  not  make  the 
mistake  of  fixing  the  maximum  prices  of  wheat,  sugar,  salt  and  a  few  other 
commodities  only  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  food-grains  untouched.  His 
price  control  was  comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  essential  foodstuffs. 

The  rates  were  fixed  as  follows  : — 

per  man  Seer  Jitals 
Wheat  . .  . .  do  . .  7! 

Barley  . .  . .  do  . .  4 

Rice  . .  .  .  do  . .  5 

Mash  (pulse)  . .  do  . .  5 

Nakhud  (  ,,  )  ..do  ..  5 

Moth  (  „  )  .  .  do  . .  3 

Refined  Sugar  (Nabat)  . .  do  1 

Sugar  1st  Class  . .  do  1 

Sugar  2nd  class  . .  do  3  i  | 

Salt  . .  . .  man  5! 

There  are  three  striking  features  of  these  tariff  rates:  (a)  The  food 
control  order  was  fairly  comprehensive — it  included  all  the  necessaries  of 
life — wheat,  barley,  rice,  various  kinds  of  pulses,  salt  and  various  kinds  of 
sugar,  (b)  Prices  once  fixed  were  not  modified  later  on.  In  fact  this  scale 
of  prices  was  maintained  as  long  as  ‘Ala-ud-Din  lived.  This  unvarying 
price  of  grains  in  the  market  was  indeed  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  time.1 2  The  system  was  rigid  and  wooden  ;  it  was  not  elastic  enough 
to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  changing  circumstances.  To  maintain 
uniformity  of  prices  for  a  number  of  years  might  simplify  the  administra¬ 
tive  problem  but  could  not  be  expected  to  fit  into  the  needs  of  the  producers 
ox  the  consumers.  ( c )  But  we  have  no  data  at  our  disposal  to  doubt  the 
definite  statement  of  Baranl  that  the  system  worked  efficiently  in  practice 
and  that  the  prices  of  commodities  did  not  rise  by  even  one  Jital.2 

II.  Royal  Granaries. — The  secret  of  the  success  of  ‘Ala’ -ud -Din's 
food  control  system  was  that  the  government  took  steps  to  have  large 
stocks  of  foodstuffs  in  royal  granaries.  All  possible  sources  of  supply  were 
tapped.  The  Khalsa  villages  (crown  lands)  of  the  Doaba  were  ordered  to 
pay  the  revenue  in  kind.  The  com  was  stored  in  royal  granaries  in  Delhi. 
In  the  country  dependent  on  the  New  City  half  the  Sultan’s  portion  of  the 
produce  was  ordered  to  be  taken  in  grain.  In  Jhain  also  stores  were  to  be 

1.  Baranl,  305 

2.  Idem,  308. 
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formed.  These  stores  of  grain  were  to  be  sent  to  Delhi  in  caravans. 
Thus  plenty  of  grain  came  to  Delhi  to  be  stored  in  royal  granaries.1  The 
State  thus  became  the  greatest  dealer. 

At  the  present  time  the  public  has  witnessed  a  strange  spectacle — 
wheat,  sugar  and  other  articles  for  which  maximum  prices  have  been 
fixed  are  not  available  in  the  market  at  all.  They  can  be  had  only  in  the 
‘  black  markets/  When  the  public  knock  at  the  doors  of  grain  dealers, 
they  receive  the  reply  that  they  have  not  the  commodities  required. 
‘Ala’-ud-Din  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  leaving  the  consumers  at  the 
mercy  of  the  grain  dealers  and  the  latter  at  the  mercy  of  hoarders  and 
profiteers.  ‘Ala-ud-Din’s  government  undertook  the  responsibility  of 
supplying  commodities  to  the  grain  dealers.  Thus  effective  measures  were 
taken  to  maintain  the  supplies  of  essential  foodstuffs  at  the  new  prices. 

III.  Control  of  Supplies. —  ‘Ala’-ud-Din’s  government  took  vigor¬ 
ous  steps  to  ensure  the  supply  of  goods  to  the  market.  For  the  success  of 
the  scheme  it  was  necessary  to  control  supplies  at  the  source.  The  grower 
was  to  be  assured  of  a  reasonably  fair  price  for  his  products  but  he  was  not 
to  be  permitted  to  hold  back  the  stocks  in  the  hope  of  selling  them  at 
higher  rates.  Instructions  were  given  to  the  revenue  collectors  to  collect 
the  revenue  vigorously  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  cultivators  did  not  hoard 
foodstuffs.  An  ordinance  was  passed  by  which  cultivators  were  compelled 
to  sell  their  corn  in  the  fields  to  the  com  carriers  at  a  low  price  so  that  the 
dealers  should  have  no  excuse  for  neglecting  to  bring  the  com  into  the 
markets.  The  government  however  gave  a  very  important  concession  to 
the  cultivators  — they  were  permitted  to  carry  their  own  com  into  the 
market  and  sell  it  at  market  rates,  thus  pocketing  the  margin  of  profit 
which  was  allowed  to  the  dealers.2 

IV.  Checking  Profiteering. —  Strong  action  was  taken  against  the 
hoarder  and  the  profiteer.  'Ala’-ud-Din  put  down  profiteering  with  a  high 
hand.  He  adopted  really  drastic  measures.  All  carriers  and  dealers  were 
registered.  Orders  were  given  to  arrest  the  head  carriers  and  bring  them 
in  chains  before  the  controller  of  the  markets,  who  was  directed  to  detain 
them  until  they  agreed  upon  one  common  mode  of  action  and  gave  bail  for 
each  other.  Nor  were  they  to  be  released  until  they  brought  their  wives 
and  children,  beasts  of  burden  and  cattle,  and  all  their  property,  and  fixed 
their  abodes  in  the  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  Jamna.8  Thus  an 
effective  means  was  devised  of  maintaining  control  over  the  carriers  and 
dealers ;  their  families  were  kept  as  hostages  at  Delhi  or  in  the  vicinity, 
and  they  were  held  collectively  responsible  for  the  offences  of  any  member 
of  their  fraternity.  They  had  to  enter  into  engagement  to  buy  foodstuffs 
from  the  cultivators  at  fixed  rates  and  to  sell  them  in  Delhi  at  market  rates. 
By  this  means  an  effective  supply  of  foodstuffs  to  the  market  was  assured. 


1.  BaranI,  306. 

2.  Idea,  307. 
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V.  Anti-hoarding  Drive.— No  government  worth  the  name  can 
allow  a  state  of  affairs  to  develop  in  which  certain  individuals  can  be 
allowed  to  hoard  and  secrete  stocks  of  food  while  thousands  of  hungry  men 
and  women  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  death.  Hence  a  merciless 
attack  was  launched  on  the  hoarder  and  profiteer.  No  merchant,  farmer, 
com  dealer  or  any  one  else,  could  hoard  secretly  even  a  Man  or  half  a  Man 
of  grain  and  sell  it  at  his  shop  for  a  Dang  above  the  regulated  price.  If 
regrated  grain  was  discovered,  it  was  forfeited  to  the  Sultan  and  the 
regrater  was  fined.  The  governors  and  revenue  collectors  had  to  give 
assurance  to  the  government  that  they  would  do  their  best  to  discover 
regrated  grain  and  to  punish  the  offender.  Thus  it  was  made  a  penal 
offence  for  any  farmer,  merchant,  or  corn  dealer  to  store  grain  in  excess  of 
his  normal  requirements.  Even  the  consumers  were  not  allowed  to  buy  in 
excess  of  their  recognised  needs.1  Thus  the  anti-hoarding  drive  was 
directed  not  only  against  the  farmer,  merchant,  and  com  dealer  but  also 
against  the  consumer.  The  difficulties  of  enforcing  maximum  prices  by 
penal  provision  are  obvious  and  the  existence  of  black  markets  is  well 
known.  Credit  must  therefore  be  given  to  ‘Ala’-ud-Din’s  government  for 
having  had  full  success  in  enforcing  maximum  prices. 

VI.  Government  Depots. — In  normal  times  sufficient  supplies  of 
corn  reached  the  market.  But  even  in  the  years  in  which  the  rains  were 
deficient,  there  was  no  want  of  corn  in  Delhi  and  no  rise  in  the  price  of 
foodstuffs.  ‘Ala -ud-Din  was  very  strict  in  enforcing  his  price  control 
system.  Once  or  twice  when  the  rains  were  deficient  a  market  overseer 
reported  that  the  price  had  risen  half  a  jital  and  he  received  twenty  blows 
with  the  stick.2  In  times  of  scarcity  government  depots  were  opened  and 
the  system  of  rationing  of  foodstuffs  was  enforced.  A  quantity  of  com 
sufficient  for  the  daily  supply  of  each  quarter  of  the  city  was  given  to  the 
managers  in  charge  of  government  depots.  Rationing  of  food  was  taken 
up — half  a  Man  used  to  be  allowed  to  the  ordinary  purchaser.3  But  great 
care  was  taken  that  the  people  did  not  go  away  disappointed  on  account  of 
a  rush  of  buyers  at  government  depots.  If  any  person  failed  to  get  his 
apportioned  ration  of  foodstuffs  or  received  injuries  on  account  of  the  rush 
of  buyers,  the  overseer  of  the  market  was  taken  to  task.4 5  The  market 
officials  were  held  responsible  for  the  proper  working  of  the  rationing 
system. 

VII.  Price  Control  Officers. — The  head  of  the  department  of  food 
was  Malik  Kabul  Ulugh  Khan.6  The  department  concerned  with  the 
control  of  the  market  was  Diwan-i-Riyasat.  Ya'qub  was  the  Ra'Is  ot  the 

1.  BaranI,  307. 
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controller  of  the  market.1  There  was  a  highly  organised  espionage  system, 
and  'Ala'-ud-Dln  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  aflairs  of  the  market. 
Reports  used  to  be  made  daily  to  the  Sultan  of  the  market  rate  and  of  the 
market  transactions  from  three  distinct  sources.  The  superintendent  of  the 
market  (Shahna-i-Mandl)  made  a  report.  The  Barlds  or  reporters  trade  a 
separate  report.  The  Manhis  or  spies  made  another  report.  If  there  was 
any  variance  in  these  reports,  the  superintendent  was  punished.2  The 
close  supervision  exercised  by  'Ala’-ud-Dln  kept  the  market  officers 
straight  in  the  path  of  duty. 


CLOTH  CONTROL 

Next  to  food,  cloth  is  a  necessity  of  the  masses.  'Ala’-ud-Din’s  cloth 
control  order  aimed  at  making  cloth  available  to  the  people  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  following  were  the  chief  features  of  Ala'-ud-Dln’s  cloth 
control  order : — 

(i)  All  buying  and  selling  of  cloth  had  to  be  done  in  the  market 
called  Serai  ‘Adi,  situated  inside  the  Badaun  Gate.  This  rule  was  strictly 
enforced.  If  goods  were  sold  at  higher  rates  or  at  any  other  place  than  the 
Serai  ‘Adi,  then  those  goods  were  forfeited  to  the  State  and  the  offender  was 
punished.  All  kinds  of  cloth,  whether  the  price  ranged  from  i  tanka  to 
ioo  tankas  or  to  i,oooand  2,000  tankas,  had  to  be  bought  and  sold  only  in 
the  market  called  Serai  ‘Adi.3 

( ii )  The  cloth  control  order  was  comprehensive  enough  to  include 
nearly  all  varieties  of  cloth  in  demand.  The  price  of  ‘  standard  cloth  * 
was  fixed  at  a  fairly  low  level.  Thus  coarse  cloth  (called  Kirpas)  of  the  best 
quality  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  20  yards  for  one  tanka  and  cloth  of  an 
inferior  quality  at  the  rate  of  40  yards  for  one  tanka.  A  bed  sheet  could  be 
had  for  10  jitals.  Finely  woven  cloth  (Shlrin  Baft)  was  divided  into  three 
grades.  The  best  quality  was  sold  for  5  tankas  a  yard,  the  middling  for 
3,  and  the  inferior  for  2  tankas.  Delhi  silk  was  sold  for  16  tankas  a  yard 
and  Kotla  silk  for  6  tankas.  Cloth  in  which  fine  yam  was  used  was  sold  for 
3  tankas  a  yard.4 

(in)  All  cloth  merchants  (whether  wholesale  dealers  or  retailers 
were  registered  in  the  office  of  the  controller  of  markets.  They  were 
required  to  enter  into  engagements  to  bring  all  varieties  of  cloth  to  the 
Serai  ‘Adi  and  sell  them  at  regulated  prices.4 

( iv )  The  government  lent  20  lakhs  of  tankas  to  rich  merchants,  so 
that  they  might  purchase  cloth  of  excellent  quality  from  countries  far  and 
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wide  and  bring  it  to  the  Serai  ‘Adi  for  sale.1 

(v)  Distinction  was  made  between  standard  doth  required  for 
the  use  of  the  masses  and  cloth  of  the  best  quality  which  was  required  by 
the  rich  and  the  nobility.  To  keep  down  the  prices  of  cloth  of  the  best 
quality  an  ordinance  was  issued  that  no  one  could  purchase  silk,  satin, 
brocade  and  other  cloth  of  superior  quality  without  a  permit  from  the 
controller  of  markets.1 


CATTLE  MARKET 

The  cattle  market  was  also  controlled.  The  efficiency  of  the  army 
depended  upon  the  cavalry.  Hence  ‘Ala '-ud- Din  took  steps  to  ensure  a 
cheap  supply  of  horses  for  his  troops.  Horses  required  for  the  use  of  the 
army  were  divided  into  three  grades.  Horses  of  the  first-class  could  be 
purchased  for  ioo  to  120  tankas,  of  the  second  foT  80  to  90,  of  the  third  for 
65  to  70  tankas,  while  ponies  could  be  had  for  10  to  25  tankas.2  Great  care 
was  taken  to  ensure  the  supply  of  excellent  horses  at  regulated  prices. 
The  brokers  and  the  horse-dealers  who  used  to  reap  large  profits  by 
buying  horses  at  cheap  rates  and  selling  them  at  higher  rates  in  the  black 
markets  were  sternly  dealt  with — they  were  deported  to  distant  provinces 
and  imprisoned.2  With  the  elimination  of  middlemen  the  cattle  market 
was  well  brought  under  control.  ‘Ala’-ud-Din  once  in  40  days  or  two 
months  used  to  send  for  the  horse-dealers  and  also  their  horses,  and 
thoroughly  examined  their  prices  and  compared  these  with  the  market 
rates.  If  any  one  reported  that  the  horse-dealers  were  demanding  higher 
prices  for  the  horses  than  the  tariff  rates,  the  dealers  were  severely  punish¬ 
ed.3  A  milch  cow  could  be  had  for  3  or  4  tankas  and  a  buffalo  for  10  or 
12  tankas.  Sheep  could  be  had  for  10  or  12  or  14  jitals.  The  price  of  a 
maid  servant  ranged  from  5  to  40  tankas.  A  handsome  slave  could  be  had 
for  20  or  30  tankas,  and  servants  for  10  or  15  tankas.4 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

‘Ala’-ud-Din  regulated  the  prices  of  nearly  all  commodities  needed  by 
the  masses.  It  is  surprising  to  notice  that  the  prices  of  even  insignificant 
commodities  were  regulated  such  as  caps,  combs,  needles,  besides 
sugarcane,  vegetables,  bread,  roast  meat,  reori,  halwa,  yakhnl,  etc.5 

1.  Baxani,  311. 

2.  Idem,  313. 

3.  Idem,  314. 

4.  Idem,  314-15. 

5.  Idem,  316. 
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Severe  punishments  were  inflicted  on  those  who  violated  the  tariff  laws. 
The  Sultan  used  to  send  his  slaves  to  the  market  to  bring  various  commodi¬ 
ties  and  thus  checked  the  market  rates. 


SUCCESSFUL  WORKING  OF  THE  PRICE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

Various  factors  contributed  to  the  success  of  ‘Ala'ud-Din's  price 
control  system.  Ya'qub,  the  controller  of  markets,  was  a  strict  disciplina¬ 
rian.  Those  who  violated  the  tariff  laws  were  severely  punished :  they 
were  mercilessly  beaten,  flesh  was  cut  off  from  their  haunches,  and  they 
were  also  fined  and  imprisoned.  There  was  an  efficient  espionage  system. 
But  it  was  not  merely  by  a  reign  of  terror  that  the  system  was  enforced. 
Steps  of  a  scientific  nature  were  taken,  by  controlling  supply,  transport  and 
demand,  the  State  succeeded  in  stabilising  prices  of  commodities.  But 
whatever  policy  was  adopted  or  whatever  measures  were  put  into  force, 
no  lasting  success  could  have  been  achieved  without  the  whole-hearted 
co-operation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  community.  The  efficiency  of 
'Ala’-ud-Din’s  price  control  system  was  primarily  due  to  the  feet  that  the 
country  prospered  under  his  despotic  but  benign  rule.  Great  progress  was 
made  in  nearly  every  department  of  life.  The  Mongol  danger  was  checked, 
the  policy  of  imperialism  was  successfully  carried  out  so  as  to  establish 
Muslim  power  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  the 
State  was  secularised,  and  prices  of  commodities  were  stabilised.  Poets 
like  Amir  Khusro  and  Mir  HassanDehlwi  shed  lustre  on  the  court.  Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-Dln  Auliya — one  of  the  greatest  mediaeval  saints  of  India — ■ 
lived  in  the  time  of  'Ala'-ud-Din.  According  to  Sir  J.  Marshall,  ‘Ala’-ud- 
Dln  was  “  the  author  of  buildings  of  unexampled  grace  and  nobility,” 
‘Ala’-ud-Dln’s  government,  narrow  though  its  basis  was,  was  rich  in 
character  and  ability,  and  that  mainly  explains  why  an  illiterate  mediaeval 
despot  succeeded  in  successfully  tackling  the  difficult  problem  of  price 
control,  the  complexity  of  which  has  almost  baffled  even  the  highly  organ¬ 
ised  modem  government  of  India. 


Dharam  Pal. 
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II 

(P.  188)  Stories  of  the  ['Abbas id]  Musicians 

HARON  ar -Rashid  [the  Caliph,  d.  809]  had  a  company  of  musicians. 
Among  them  [of  the  first  rank]  were  Ibrahim  al-Mausili,  and 
Ibn-Jami‘  as-Sahmi,  and  MukMriq,  and  another  rank  beneath 
them  among  whom  were  Zalzal,  and  ‘Amr  al-Ghazzal.1  and  ‘Alawaihi. 
And  he  [also]  had  a  wind  instrumentalist  ( zamir )  named  Bar^auma.2  And 
Ibrahim  [al-Mausili]  was  the  greatest  of  them  in  versatility  in  singing 
( gfaina ’),  and  Ibn-Jami‘  was  the  sweetest  of  them  in  note  (naghma). 

And  [Harun]  ar-Rashid  said  to  Barsauma  one  day,  “  What  is  your 
opinion  of  Ibn-Jami*  ?  ”  Then  he  said,  “  O,  Commander  of  the  Faithful, 
what  is  my  opinion  about  honey  which,  wherever  I  taste  it,  is  good.” 
He  [Harun]  said,  “  And  what  about  Ibrahim  al-Mausili  ?  ”  He  said, 
“  He  is  a  garden  in  which  are  gathered  fruits  and  aromatic  plants.”  He 
said,  “  And  what  about  ‘Amr  al-Ghazzal  ?  ”  He  said,  “He  is  beautiful 
of  countenance,  O,  Commander  of  the  Faithful.”3 

And  Ibrahim  [al-Mausili,  d.  804]  was  the  first  to  beat  rhythm  ( iqa ) 
with  a  wand  (qadlb).4  And  Yahyaibn-Muhammad related,  he  said,  “  Whilst 
we  were  at  the  [palace]  gate  of  [the  Caliph  Harun]  ar-Rashid,  awaiting 
permission  to  enter,  the  porter  came  out  and  said  to  us,  ‘  The  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  sends  you  Greeting.  ’  ...  .So  we  went  away.  Then  Ibra¬ 
him  [al-Mausili]  said  to  us,  ‘  You  must  come  to  my  dwelling.’  ...  .So  we 
set  off  with  him.  Then  he  entered  a  house.  I  had  never  seen  a  nobler 
[house]  than  it,  nor  a  more  spacious.  And  there  were  carpets  of  silk  trim¬ 
med  with  ermine.  Then  he  sat  down  and  called  for  a  great  bowl  of  wine 
(nabldh)  and  said 

Let  me  quaff  in  the  great :  Verily  I  am  great. 

Only  the  small  drink  from  the  small. 


1.  That  this  musician  is  placed  in  the  first  rank  here  may  be  of  some  importance,  because  he  is  only 
casually  mentioned  in  the  Aghani. 

2.  See  Farmer,  History  of  Arabian  Musk,  131.' 

3.  See  the  story  in  the  Aghani.  12,  69,  where  the  comparisons  have  a  different  colouring. 

4.  This  is  incorrect.  The  qaqhb  was  used  by  several  minstrels  at  a  much  earlier  period.  See  Aghani,  I. 

95  :  VII,  179. 
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Then  he  said 

Let  me  drink  coffee  in  a  great  cup, 

And  leave  water,  all  of  it,  to  asses. 

So  he  drank  of  it.  Then  he  gave  orders,  and  it  was  filled  again,  and  he 
said  to  us,  ‘  Verily  the  horses  do  not  drink  unless  with  whistling.'1  He 
then  commanded  slave-girls  to  surround  the  house,  and  their  voices  re¬ 
sembled  birds  in  a  thicket  answering  one  another.” 

Ishaq  ibn-Ibrahim  al-Mausili  [d.  850]  says :  “  When  the  Caliphate 
passed  to  al-Ma'mun  (818),  he  waited  twenty  months  without  hearing 
a  particle  of  music  (ghind)2 *  and  the  first  who  sang  in  his  presence  was 
Abu-Tsa  [ibn-Harun].8  Then  he  continued  listening  to  music,  and  [one 
day]  he  enquired  concerning  me.4  And  someone  who  envied  me  [at 
court]  slandered  me  and  said,  '  This  is  a  man  who  is  haughty  towards 
the  Caliph.'  And  al-Ma’mun  said,  ‘  What  a  long  time  he  retains  his 
haughtiness.’  And  he  [the  Caliph]  ceased  to  speak  about  me,  and  every¬ 
one  who  was  associated  with  me  treated  me  rudely  by  reason  of  what  had 
appeared  of  his  [al-Ma’mun ’s]  opinion  [of  me]. 

This  [state  of  things]  continued  until  one  day  there  came  to  me  ‘Ala- 
waihi.5  And  he  said  to  me,  4  Will  you  permit  me  to  mention  you  [to  the 
Caliph]  today,  for  I  shall  be  with  him  today  ?  ’  I  said,  ‘  No,  but  sing  to 
him  this  poetry,  for  it  will  induce  him  to  ask  you  whence  you  obtain¬ 
ed  it.  Then  there  will  be  opened  to  you  what  you  desire,  and  the  answer 
[which  you  will  give]  will  be  easier  than  the  first  suggestion  [of  yours].' 
So  ‘Alawaihi  went  away.  Then,  when  the  court  had  assembled,  he  sang 
him  [the  Caliph]  the  verses  which  I  had  authorized  him,  and  they  were 
O  thou  watercourse,  closed  have  been  thy  courses. 

Is  there  no  way  to  thee  which  is  not  closed 

To  a  thirsty  one,  parched  until  there  is  no  life  in  him, 

Scared  from  the  road  to  water,  driven  away  ? 

Then,  when  al-Ma’mun  heard  him  he  said,  '  Woe  be  to  thee,  to  whom 
[belong]  these  [verses]  ?’  He  [‘Alawaihi]  said,  ‘O  Sir,  to  a  slave  of  thy 
slaves  :  You  have  shunned  him  and  rejected  him.’  He  [al-Ma’mun] 
said,  ‘  [Do  you  mean]  Ishaq  ?  '  He  said,  ‘  Yes.’  He  said,  ‘  Let  him  be 

brought  immediately ' . Then  the  messenger  came  to  me,  and  I 

went  to  him  [the  Caliph] .  And  when  I  entered  he  said,  '  Draw  near/ 


1.  See  Islamic  Culture  (1943),  p.  278. 

2.  The  “twenty  months  "  did  not  start  from  this  date  (813)  apparently.  It  seems  to  haw  lasted  from 
August  819,  when  he  entered  Baghdad,  until  April  821. 

3  He  was  the  favourite  son  of  the  Caliph  Harun,  and  frequently  took  part  in  the  court  music.  Al- 
M&’mCn  had  great  affection  for  him.  Another  musician,  Muhammad  ibn-al-flarith,  is  also  claimed  to 
have  been  the  first  to  break  the  musical  silence  of  al-MS’mCn’s  court. 

4.  Although  Ishaq  had  been  famous  at  the  court  of  Ha  run  and  al-Amin,  and  had  probably  served  the 
usurper  Ibrahim  ibn-al-Mahdi,  it  was  probably  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  two  latter,  that 
he  was  out  of  favour  with  al-MS’mGn. 

5.  See  Fanner,  op.  at.,  123  (‘AllQyah). 

8*; 
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Then  I  drew  near,  and  he  saluted  me  out  of  respect.  Then  I  reclined  with 
him  [on  a  couch],  and  he  patted  me  with  his  hand,  and  showed  me  honour 
and  kindness  which,  had  a  familiar  friend  displayed  it,  would  have  rejoiced 
me." 

He  [the  narrator]  said  There  informed  me  Yusuf  ibn-‘Umar  al- 
Madlnl,  he  said,  al-Harilh  ibn- 'Abdallah  informed  me,  he  said,  I  heard 
Ishaq  al-Mausill  saying  [as  follows],—  "  One  night,  ‘Ath'ath  al-Mughannl1 
was  present  at  a  night  gathering  of  [Caliph  Harun]  ar- Rashid.  And  he 
[‘Ath'ath]  was  an  eloquent  man,  well  educated,  and  in  addition  was  sing¬ 
ing  poetry  with  a  beautiful  voice.2 3  And  they  [the  assembly]  talked  about 
the  delicacy  of  the  poetry  of  the  people  of  al-Madma.  Then  one  of  his 
companions  chanted  ( anshada )  verses  of  Ibn-al-Dumaina,  where  he  says8 
And  I  remember  the  days  of  the  Hima,  then  I  bend 
Over  my  heart4  for  fear  that  it  should  burst. 

But  the  evenings  of  the  Himd  will  not  return 
To  thee.  So  let  thine  eyes  shed  tears. 

My  right  eye5  wept  when  I  scolded  it 

For  being  senseless.  After  sober-mindedness,  they  both  poured. 

And  ar-Rashid  was  excited  to  admiration  by  the  delicacy  of  the  verses. 
Then  ‘Ath'ath  said  to  him,  ‘  O,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  this  is  urban 
poetry,  it  has  been  softened  by  (p.  189)  the  water  of  the  ‘Aqlq6  until  it 
has  become  soft  and  pure,  and  has  become  rarer  than  air.  But,  if  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  wishes,  I  will  chant  to  him  what  is  more 
delicate  than  this,  and  sweeter,  and  firmer,  and  stronger,  by  a  man  of  the 
people  of  the  bedouin.’  He  [the  Caliph]  said,  ‘  Verily  I  will  it.’  He  [‘Adi 
‘ail]  said,  ‘  And  shall  I  cantillate  (tar annum)  in  it,  O,  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  ?  ’  He  said,  *  You  may.’  Then  he  sang  (ghanna)  to  [the  verses  of] 
Jarir 

Those  who  went  out  in  the  morning,  with  thy  heart  left 
A  trickle  in  thy  eye,  which  is  ever  flowing. 

They  let  their  tears  subside  and  said  to  me. 

What  hast  thou  met  of  love,  and  what  have  we  met  ? 

They  came  back  in  the  evening  in  a  way  disliked. 

When  they  went  astray,  we  went  astray,  and  when  they  were  on  the  right  path, 
we  were  on  it. 

Then  they  cast  them7  on  the  breadth  of  the  desert. 

If  they  were  to  die,  we  should  die,  and  if  they  live,  we  live. 

1.  The  text  has  "Abthar  but  the  correct  reading  is  ‘Alh'ajii  .  The  latter  is  men¬ 

tioned  in  the  Aghanf,  xiii,  28-3 1 ,  [and  also  m  Ibn-AbI  Jaifur,  Kitdb  Baghdad,  194. — Dr.  Krenkow] 

2.  The  text  has  I  J*  “lofty  in  poetry  “but  "  singing  poetry  ”  is  more  likely.  - 

Dr.  Krenkow], 

3.  The  verses  are  not  found  in  tus  Dituart.  [Indeed,  the  author  is  al-§unma  ibn  ‘AbdalUth  al-Quahairt,  and 
the  verses  are  to  be  found  in  the  Kitdb  al-AmdiJ  of  al-QJLli  (I,  190-91). — Dr,  Krenkow]. 

4.  Lit.  “  my  liver.” 

5.  “  My  left  eye  ’’  according  to  al-Qall. 

6.  The  ‘Aqlq  of  al-Madlna.  See  Islamic  Culture  (1943),  p.  379- 

7.  i.e.,  the  camels. 
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He  {the  Caliph]  said,  ‘  You  are  right,  O  ‘Ath'ath,’  and  he  bestowed  a 
robe  of  honour  upon  him  and  rewarded  him.” 

And  there  was  to  Ibrahim  al-Mausill  a  black  slave  named  Ziryab 
[Abu’l-Hasan  ‘All  ibn-Nafi‘  ],*  and  he  was  predestined  for  singing  ” 
(ghina).  Ibrahim  had  taught  him,2  and  sometimes  he  [Ziryab]  would  be 
present  with  him  at  the  court  of  ar-Rashld,  singing  in  it.  Then  lie  migrated 
to  Qairawan  to  the  Aghlabids,  and  entered  into  [the  service  of]  Ziyadat 
Allah  [d.  837].  And  [one  day]  he  sang  to  him  some  verses  of  ‘Antara  al- 
Fawaris,  where  he  says  : — 3 

Because  my  mother  is  a  raven  [black]  one 
Of  the  people  of  Ham  you  reproach  me. 

But  verily  I  am  light-handled  with  the  white  points  of  the  swords, 

And  the  brown  lances  if  you  come  at  me. 

And  had  it  not  been  for  thy  flight  on  the  day  of  battle, 

I  should  have  led  thee*  in  the  war,  or  you  would  have  led  me. 


Then  Ziyadat  Allah  was  angry  and  commanded  that  the  back  of  his  neck 
be  smacked,  and  he  put  him  out.  Then  he  said  to  him,  “  If  I  find  you  tn 
any  part  of  my  dominions  after  three  days,  I  shall  cut  off  your  head.” 
So  he  [Ziryab]  crossed  the  sea  [in  the  year  821]  to  Muslim  Spain  [al- 
Andalus],  and  he  was  with  the  Amir  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn-al-Hakam 
[d.  852]. 

[p.  190]  And  Ibrahim  ibn-al-Mahdi  [d.  839],  and  it  is  he  who  is  called 
Ibn-Shakla.8  was  clever,  learned  in  the  days  of  the  people,  a  consummate 
poet,  and  he  was  composing  [verses  for  music  ?]  excellently.  And  it  was 
related  concerning  Ibrahim  that  he  had  opposed  [the  Caliph]  al-Ma’mun, 
and  [in  the  year  813]  had  proclaimed  himself  [as  Caliph].  Then  [in  819] 
al-Ma’mun  defeated  him,  but  [subsequently]  forgave  him  fhis  perfidy]. 
After  al-Ma'mun  vanquished  him,  he  [  Ibrahim.  ]  said  : — 


I  have  gone  out  of  the  world,  and  it  had  departed  from  me. 
Fate  flung  me  away  from  it,  and  I  fling  it  away  from  me. 


Then  if  I  weep  over  myself,  I  weep  for  a  soul  that  is  precious  ; 
And  if  I  hold  it  back,  I  hold  it  back  because  I  am  covetous  of  it. 


Then  when  the  gates  of  favour  were  opened  to  him  with  al-Ma'mun,  he 
sang  them  before  him.7  And  al-Ma’mun  said  to  him,  “  Well  done,  by 


x.  Farmer,  Hist.,  128. 

2.  According  to  al-Maqqari  (Analectes,  li,  83),  his  teacher  was  Ishaq  al-Mau$ilI,  on  account  of  whose 
jealousy  Ziryab  was  forced  to  leave  Baghdad.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  silence  of  al-l?fahanl  con¬ 
cerning  Ziryab. 

3.  The  verses  are  not  found  in  his  DTtodn,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  not  by  him.  [They  may  be  by 
Nusaib. — Dr  Krenkow], 

4.  i.e.,  as  a  prisoner. 

5.  See  Ibn-KhaldCn.  Prolegomena  (De  Slane  edit.),  II,  361. 

6.  Shakla  was  his  mother’s  name.  It  is  vocalized  thus  in  the  Qdmiis  and  m  the  new  edition  of  the  Aghdni. 
x,  95.  Cf.  Tabari.  [Perhaps  Sfcukla  is  more  correct . — Dr.  Krenkow]. 

7.  The  lines  in  the  Agtdni,  DC,  67,  are  slightly  different. 
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Allah,  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful  I  ”  Then  Ibrahim  arose  in  fear  at 
that  [remark]  and  said,  “  You  have  slain  me,  by  Allah,  O  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.  Nay,  by  Allah,  I  shall  not  sit  down  again  until  you  name  me 
by  my  [proper]  name.'’  He  [al-Ma'mun]  said,  “Sit,  O  Ibrahim.”  And 
after  this  he  was  the  most  acceptable  of  men  with  al-Ma’mun.  He  was 
unking  him  his  boon  companion  and  night  fellow,  and  he  was  singing  to 
him.1 

And  he  [Ibrahim]  related  to  him  [al-Ma’mun]  one  day  [this  story] : 
“O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  whilst  I  was  with  your  father  one  day  on 
the  way  to  Mecca,  I  was  separated  from  my  companions  and  found  myself 
alone.  And  I  became  thirsty,  and  began  seeking  my  companions.  Then 
I  came  to  a  well  and,  lo,  there  was  an  Abyssinian  sleeping  by  it.  Then  I 
said  to  him,  '  O  sleeper  arise  and  draw  [water]  for  me.’  Then  he  said, 

‘  If  you  are  thirsty,  let  down  and  draw  for  yourself.’  Then  a  ditty  ( saut ) 
came  into  my  head  and  I  cantillated  (tarannum)  it,  and  it  was 
Shroud  me  if  I  die  in  the  smock  of  ‘urwa, 

And  draw  water  for  me  from  the  well  of  ‘Urwa.* 

Then,  when  he  heard,  he  rose  up  pleased  and  delighted,  and  said,  ‘  By 
Allah,  this  is  the  well  of  ‘Urwa  and  this  is  his  grave.’  Then  I  wondered, 
O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  at  what  had  come  into  my  mind  in  that 
place.  Then  he  [the  Abyssinian]  said,  ‘  I  will  draw  for  you  if  you  will  sing 
to  me.’  I  said,  ‘  Alright.'  And  I  did  not  cease  singing  to  him  whilst  he 
was  drawing  the  rope  until  he  gave  me  to  drink  and  had  watered  my  animal. 
Then  he  said,  ‘  I  will  point  out  to  you  the  place  of  the  army  on  condition 
that  you  sing  to  me.’  I  said,  ‘  Alright.’  Then  he  did  not  cease  running 
before  me  whilst  I  sang  until  we  came  upon  the  army.  Then  he  departed. 
And  I  came  to  ar-Rashid  and  told  him  all  this.  Then  he  laughed. 

Then  [when]  we  returned  from  our  pilgrimage,  he  [the  Abyssinian] 
met  me  whilst  I  was  balancing  ar-Rashid  on  the  camel.  And  when  he 
saw  me  he  said,  ‘  A  singer,  by  Allah.’  It  was  said  to  him,  ‘  Do  you  say 
this  to  the  brother  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  ?  ’  He  said,  ‘  Aye, 
by  the  life  of  Allah,  he  has  already  sung  to  me,  and  he  gave  me  cream, 
cheese  and  dates.’  Then  I  ordered  him  a  present  and  a  robe,  and  ar- 
Rashid  ordered  him  a  robe  also.”  And  al-Ma’mun  laughed  and  he  said, 
‘  Sing  me  the  ditty  (put).’  So  I  sang  it  to  him.  And  he  was  enchanted 
with  it  and  [after  this]  would  not  ask  for  any  other. 

Mukhariq  [d.c.  845]*  and  ‘Alawaihi  [d.c.  850]  had  altered  the  old 
[music]  of  the  Arabs,4  all  of  it,  and  had  introduced  Persian  notes  (nigham)5 

1.  Cf.  this  scene  as  depicted  in  the  AJf-Lada-wa-Laita  (Calcutta  edit),  II,  138  :  Burton,  II,  512.  Here 
Ibrahim  al-Mau?ilI  who  died  in  804,1s  made  responsible  for  the  arrest  of  Ibrahim  ibn-al-Mahdi  in  825-26. 

2.  The  Bi'r  ‘Urwa  is  in  the  ‘Aqlq  according  to  Y&qut,  [and  the  lines  are  by  as-Sari  ibn-'Abd  ai 
Rahman,  the  grandson  of  Hassan  ibn  Thabit. — Dr.  KnenkowJ. 

3  See  Farmer,  Music :  the  priceless  Jewel  (1942),  p.  8. 

4.  The  scale  of  the  Old  Arabian  School  was  the  Pythagorean.  See  Farmer,  Studies  in  Oriental  Musical 
Instruments,  HI,  46. 

5  This  refers  to  the  scale  of  the  punbur  khurasdm.  See  my  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  III,  753. 
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And  when  the  Hijazian  came  to  them  with  the  thaqil  awwal  music  (g hind,) 1 2 
he  said  [to  the  ’Iraqians],  “  Your  music  requires  bleeding,”®  And  the 
name  of  ’Alawaihi  was  Yunus.  [He  was]  a  freedman  of  die  Umayyads.3 

Zalzal  [d.  791]  was  the  best  player  among  the  people  of  [instruments 
of]  strings.  And  there  was  not  before  him,  nor  after  him,  his  equal.4 
And  he  was  not  singing  but  was  only  playing  [the  lute]  for  Ibrahim  [al- 
Mausill],  and  Ibn-Jami’,  and  Barsauma.  And  of  his  music  (ghina)  con¬ 
cerning  al-Ma’mun  is 

O,  only  al-Ma’mun  is  to  the  people  a  support. 

Distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong. 

Allah  has  seen  ‘Abdallah  to  be  the  best  of  His  servants. 

So  He  made  him  King,  and  Allah  knows  best  His  servants. 

Abu-Ja‘far  al-Baghdadi  says,  “  There  informed  me  ‘  Abdallah-ibn 
Muhammad,  the  secretary  of  [General]  Bugha,5  on  the  authority  of  Abu- 
'  Ikrama,  he  said,  *  I  went  out  one  day  to  the  principal  mosque,  and  took 
with  me  some  paper  that  I  might  write  down  on  it  some  of  what  might  be 
profitable  from  [the  sayings  of]  the  ‘Ulama’.6  And  I  passed  by  the  gate¬ 
way  of  (p,  191)  Abu-'Isa  ibn-al-Mutawakkil,  and  lo  !  al-Masdud  [the 
pandoristj7  was  at  the  gate.  And  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  men  in  singing 
Ighind’).  Then  he  said,  ‘  Whither  are  you  going,  O  Abu-’Ikrama  ?  ’  I  said, 
‘  To  the  principal  mosque.  Perhaps  I  shall  profit  in  wisdom  by  it,  which 
I  shall  write  down.’  Then  he  said,  ‘  Come  with  us  to  Abu-’Isa.’  Then  I 
said,  ’  The  like  of  Abu-’Isa,  in  his  greatness  and  glory,  does  one  go  in  to 
him  without  permission  ?  ’  Then  he  said  to  the  chamberlain,  ‘  Tell  the 

Prince  that  Abu-’  Ikrama  is  here.' - Then  it  was  no  time  before  the 

pages  came  out,  and  they  took  me  with  them,  and  I  entered  into  the  palace. 
By  Allah,  I  had  never  seen  a  more  handsome  than  it  in  construction,  nor 
finer  in  carpeting,  nor  more  beautiful  in  appearance. 

Then  when  I  entered,  I  looked  at  Abu-’Isa,  and  when  he  saw  me  he 
said  to  me,  ’  O  hated  one  (bag hid),  of  what  are  you  afraid  ?  Sit  down.’ 
So  I  sat.  Then  he  said,  ‘  What  is  this  paper  in  your  hand  ?  '  I  said,  ‘  O 


1 .  The  rftagfZ  awwal  was  one  of  the  slow  rhythms  (iqa'at)  to  which  much  of  the  old  classical  music  of 
the  Arabs  was  set. 

2.  Meaning  that  it  was  too  full  [of  notes].  In  the  Old  Arabian  school,  the  octave  contained  twelve  notes, 
whereas  m  this  Persian  scale  of  the  funbdr  urasani  there  were  eighteen. 

3.  See  Fanner,  History  of  Arabian  Music,  123. 

4.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Aghdnl,  v,  54. 

5-  Bugha  was  the  name  of  two  Turkish  generals  at  Baghdad  at  this  period,  one  named  al-Kabir 
(d.  862),  and  another  named  ash-SharSbi  (d.  868).  The  latter  was  the  murderer  of  al-Mutawakkil,  the 
father  of  Abu-‘Is5. 

6.  The  Doctors  of  Theology.  AbG- 'Ikrama,  the  commentator  of  the  Mufafdaliyat,  was,  however,  not 
interested  tn  theology. 

7.  The  text  has  al-Mughdud  (as  in  one  place  in  the  Agbata,  VUJ.  167).  He  was  better  known  as  a  pan- 
donst,  and  Jah?at  al-Barmakl  (d.  938)  says  that  he  was  the  foremost  performer  on  the  funhur  in  his  day. 
Al-Fihrist,  145. 
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Sir,  I  brought  it  in  case  I  should  find  anything  of  profit  to  write,  and  I 
hope  that  I  shall  attain  my  aim  in  this  assembly.'  So  I  remained  for  a  time. 
Then  we  were  brought  food,  and  I  had  never  seen  more  in  quantity,  nor 
better  [in  quality].  So  we  ate  until  it  was  time  to  depart. 

And  lo  there  were  Zunain  [al-Makkl],1  and  Dubais.2  And  they  were 
the  cleverest  of  people  in  singing  ( ghina, ').  Then  I  said,  4  This  is  an  as¬ 
sembly  in  which  Allah  has  gathered  every  good  thing,’  Then  the  meat 
was  taken  away  and  drink  was  served.  And  a  slave-girl  arose  to  help  us 
to  drink.  I  never  saw  finer  than  it  [the  wine]  in  any  cup.  I  cannot  describe 
it.  Then  I  said,  4  May  Allah  magnify  thee.  How  like  is  this  [scene]  to  the 
saying  of  Ibrahim  ibn  al-Mahdi  describing  a  slave-girl  in  whose  hand  was 
wine  (khamr) 

Red  [wine],  pure,  in  spotless  cup. 

There  hastens  to  us  a  beautiful  maid  of  the  nymphs  of  Paradise : 

Graceful,  bearing  two  choice  things  in  her  hands, 

The  purest  of  wine  in  the  rarest  of  flagons. 

And  al-Masdud,  and  Zunain,  and  Dubais  were  sitting  [in  the  assembly], 
and  there  were  not  at  that  time  more  capable  [performers]  than  these 
three  in  singing  (ghina).  Then  al-Masdud  began  and  sang 
After  that  he  rose,  trailing  his  skirts. 

With  a  dark  moustache  above  the  veil  of  pearls ;  3 

And  he  was  perfect  in  beauty,  and  complete  were  his  virtues  ; 

And  his  marvels  were  associated  with  invitation. 

The  rose  glistened  on  the  eglantine  of  his  cheeks  ; 

And  his  torso  was  exulting,  and  his  buttocks  quivered. 

I  spoke  to  him  with  the  eyelids,  without  articulation : 

And  his  refusal  was  clear  by  what  his  eyebrows  expressed. 

Then  he  ceased,  and  Zunain  sang 

Love  is  sweet,  but  it  is  bitter  in  its  results. 

And  a  lover  has  a  longing  heart  which  is  [ever]  melting. 

Ask  Allah  to  keep  safely  with  his  glances  what  he  has  given  to  my  care. 

On  the  day  of  departure,  while  the  eyes  were  shedding  tears 
When  I  left,  the  impulse  of  passion  was  saying  to  me, 

Be  gentle  with  thine  heart,  what  it  is  seeking  is  precious. 

And  he  [then]  said . — 

I  reproached  it  awhile,  and  when  I  saw 

That  my  feeling  grew  in  abjectness,  his  attitude  became  dignified, 

I  bonded  in  my  breast  an  affection, 

And  left  him  in  dumbness,  not  blaming  him. 

1.  The  text  has  <>j  but  in  the  Aghdni  (See  Guidi's  Index)  he  is  registered  under  0^> 
and  Jut. 

2.  Dubais  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Aghdni. 

3.  Meaning  the  bps  covering  the  teeth. 
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Then  he  ceased,  and  Dubais  sang: — * 

A  full  moon  in  human  form,  whom  the  stars  encompass : 

His  forehefcd  shining,  and  his  moustache  darkening. 

If  he  promises  one  day,  he  will  break  it  ; 

Or  if  he  were  to  speak  with  words  one  day,  he  will  surely  lie. 

I  offered  him  [wine],  like  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  pure  : 

Then  he  rose  singing  sweetly,  his  Banks  swaying. 

Abu-'Ikrama  said,  "  Then  I  marvelled  that  they  [all]  sang  to  one  melody 
(lahn)  and  one  rhyme  (q&fiya).  Abu- ‘Isa  said,  ‘  Does  any  of  this  surprise 
you,  O  Abu-‘  Ikrama  ?  Then  I  said,  ‘  O  Sir,  thanks  are  not  commen¬ 
surate  to  this.’  Then  the  company  sang  according  to  this  [plan]  until  the 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly.  When  al-Masdud  sang,  the  [other]  two  men 
sang  with  the  like  [melody  and  rhyme]  of  what  he  sang.1 

(194  Abu-‘Ikrama  says,  “  By  Allah,  beside  whom  there  is  no  other 
god  than  He,  I  have  been  present  at  more  assemblies  than  I  can  count, 
but  I  never  saw  the  like  of  that  [contest]  until  this  day.  Then  Abu-' Isa 
ordered  a  handsome  present  for  everyone  and  we  departed.  And  if  it 
had  not  been  that  Abu- 'Isa  had  stopped  them  [singing],  they  would  not 
have  broken  up/' 


III. 

CONCLUSION 

Only  those  who  have  experienced  what  music  means  to  the  peoples  of 
the  Islamic  East  can  pay  requisite  heed  to,  and  fully  appreciate,  these 
stories  of  the  influence  of  music.  To  hear  and  see  a  vast  audience  murmur 
in  hushed  tones,  or  shout  in  wild  ecstasy,  the  blessed  word  Allah,  when 
they  are  moved  by  music  serious  or  exciting,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  an 
unforgetable  experience,  a  something  which  the  generality  of  the  stolid 
Occident  fails  to  grasp.  It  is  true  that  in  Spain  the  affected  auditor  still 
shouts  OU,  ole,  when  the  vocal  or  digital  dexterities  of  the  cantaores  or 
tocaores  in  the  cante  honde  arouse  his  admiration,  but  his  cry,  although  he 
little  suspects  it,  is  but  a  survival  of  the  days  of  the  Moors  of  al-Andalus, 
when  those  who  applauded  mughanni  or  dlatl  exclaimed  in  rapture  the 
true  and  glorious  word,  Allah. 

That  music  is  a  constant  cheer,  is  the  invariable  theme  in  Arabic 
literature.  Motion  ( haraka )  is  one  of  the  reasons.  That  is  why  the  ‘ Iqd 
says  that  “  music  flows  in  the  veins,"  because  of  the  motion  of  the  pulse 

1.  At  this  point  the  narrator  gives  the  verees  of  twenty-nine  songs(pp.  191-94),  in  which  other  melodies 
and  rhymes  were  used.  These  were  sung,  as  stated,  by  al-Masdud,  Zunain,  and  Dubais  in  succession 
each  trying  to  outdo  his  rivals.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  toe  last  song,  quoted  above,  is  in  an  un¬ 
common  rhyme,  and  there  is  not  a  single  verse  with  this  rhyme  in  toe  feosif  metre  in  the  Afihanf.  [nor  in 
the  Amah  of  al-QSfi,  nor  in  the'Uyun  al-Akhbar  of  Ibn-Qutaiba,  nor  in  the  Diwan  of  AbG-Nuwas,  nor 
that  of  Ibn-al-Mu'tazz,  nor  that  of  Muslim  ibn  al-Waltd. — Dr.  Krenkow], 
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(harakat  an-nabf).  "  Yazidibn-‘Abd  al-Malik  (d.  724}  said  one  day,  when 
the  Persian  lute  (barbat)  had  been  mentioned  before  him,  ‘  Would  that 
I  knew  what  it  is.'  Then  ‘Ubaidallah  ibn- ‘Abdallah  ibn-‘Utba  ibn-Mas‘ud 
said  to  him,  '  I  will  inform  you  what  it  is.  It  is  hunchbacked,1  lean  of 
belly,2 3  having  four  strings.  If  they  [the  strings]  are  moved  ( haraka ),® 
no  one  can  hear  them  save  that  his  emotions  are  moved  ( haraka )  and  he 
shakes  his  head  [in  tempo].’  ”4 

Yet,  besides  solace,  music  can  bring  suffering.  The  beautiful  story  of 
the  love-sick  youth  who  died  on  hearing  a  qaina  of  the  Caliph  sing,  may  be 
read  in  the  ‘Iqd  al-Fand  in  the  section  on  Those  who  Died  or  Fainted  on 
Hearing  a  Song.5 6  Similar  stories  are  found  in  the  Alf-Laila-wa-Laila,  as  in 
the  tales  of  The  Three  Unfortunates,  The  Lovers  of  al-Madina,  and  The 
Ruined  Man  of  Baghdad .* 

A  physical  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  is  given  with  naivete  in  the 
Tqd  as  follows.  A  man  named  Tarlfa  came  to  a  singer  named  Aiyub  and 
asked  him  to  sing  a  verse  of  Imru’ul-Qais.  The  singer  did  so,  and  when 
it  was  finished  Tarlfa  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground.  When  questioned  as 
to  what  happened  he  said  :  “By  Allah,  there  rose  up  from  my  foot  some¬ 
thing  hot,  and  there  went  down  from  my  head  something  cold.  These  met 
and  collided,  and  I  swooned.”7 

Another  qissa  from  the  same  source  speaks  for  itself.  “  Ishaq  ibn- 
Ibrahlm  al-Mausili  passed  by  a  man  who  was  fashioning  a  lute  {‘ud).  Then 
he  said,  ‘  For  whom  are  you  whetting  this  sword  ?  ’  ”8 9  One  can  therefore 
understand  why  such  expressions  as  “  kills  with  delight  ”®  and  u  killing 
charm,”10  in  relation  to  music,  came  to  be  accepted  in  the  Islamic  East.11 

Henry  George  Farmer. 


( Concluded ). 


1.  A  reference  to  the  convex  back  of  the  kite. 

2.  The  Ibhimn  a?-$afd’  (ioth  cent.)  says  that  the  wood  of  the  "belly  "  (lit.  “  face  ”)  of  the  lute  should 
be  "thin,  hard,  and  light.” 

3.  t.e  ,  Struck  with  digits  or  plectrum. 

4.  'Iqd,  HI,  206. 

5-  Ibid., 

6.  Alf-Laila-wa-Laila  (Calcutta  edit),  II,  439 :  III,  412  :  IV,  360.  Burton's  trans.  Ill,  242  :  IV,  344 : 
V,  375- 

7.  7qd,  m,  199. 

8.  Ibid.,  206. 

9.  Agha rtf,  IX,  90. 

10.  Sa'di,  Gulistdn,  III,  28. 

XI.  The  text  of  the  'Iqd  used  for  the  above  translation  is  the  Cairo  edition,  A.H.  1305. 
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ORIGIN  AND  THEORY  OF  KINGSHIP 

F  spite  of  the  fact  that  monarchy  has  had  a  long  and  varied  existence 
in  the  Muslim  State,  to  the  Sharfat  it  has  always  remained  a  non-legal 
institution.  'Hie  Muslim  State  in  Mediaeval  India  has  been  popularly 
but  inaccurately  described  as  a  theocracy.  Nothing  can  be  more  misleading ; 
the  blunder  arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  ‘  theocracy  ’ 
and  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  the  empire  of  Delhi.  In 
order  to  explain  the  degeneration  from  the  theocratic  ‘  Khilafat  ’  to  the 
autocratic  rule  of  the  Muslim  sovereigns,  a  reference  to  Islamic  political 
theory  and  ideal  is  necessary. 

Islam  did  not  determine  who  should  succeed  the  Prophet  when  he 
died,  but  successor  was  soon  found  to  be  an  unavoidable  necessity.  After 
the  Prophet,  there  sprang  up  the  Caliphate,  which  was  based  upon  election; 
but -as  the  empire  expanded,  the  system  was  changed  to  a  mere  ceremony  of 
baVat  or  submission.  The  circle  of  electors  was  gradually  reduced  from 
the  leading  men  of  the  town  to  eleven,  five,  and  even  one,  so  much  so  that 
the  sovereign  could  appoint  his  own  successor.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
theory  with  the  practice,  Maward!  tried  to  justify  this  conclusion,  and  the 
relaxation  in  the  principle  of  election  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  sovereign  to  inherit.  However,  the  idea  of. the  ultimate  authority  of 
the  Muslim  people  did  survive. 

Hie  first  rulers  were  divine  kings  such  as  the  Sassanians,  who  were 
regarded  as  “  God  among  men.”  A  full-fledged  Sultanate,  however, 
began  with  the  Khwarazmian  empire,  and  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  was 
perhaps  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Sultan.1  The  non-recognition  of  the 
institution  of  monarchy  bred  curious  but  natural  results. .  In  the  first 
place,  all  distinction  between  the  king  de  facto  and  the  king  de  jure  was  lost. 
Secondly,  as  there  was  no  place  for  the  Sultanate  in  Islamic  political  theory, 
there  was  consequently  no  provision  for  the  devolution  of  the  crown. 
The  State  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  Sultan.  The  result 
was  the  interminable  wars  of  succession,  and  an  appeal  to  arms  was  in 

i.  Siyasat-NdTtia  of  Ni?5m-u!-Mulk  T&el.  p.  108. 
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fact  the  only  possible  way  of  solving  the  riddle.  It  was  customary  for  the 
Sultan  to  nominate  his  heir  either  in  his  lifetime  or  on  his  death-bed 
but  the  king’s  nominee  was  almost  always  rejected.1 2  A  strong  claimant, 
of  course,  could  with  little  difficulty  find  his  way  to  the  throne,  and  the 
Khans,  Maliks  and  Amirs  perforce  made  their  submission  to  him,  while 
the  weak  successors  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  so-called  electors,  only  to  be 
set  Up  and  pulled  down  with  the  inevitable  result  of  losing  their  heads.  A 
formal  ceremony  of  bai'at  was,  however,  followed  in  each  case. 

The  division  of  the  State  between  Ghiyathuddin  and  his  brother  Shiha- 
buddln  was  neither  sanctioned  by  Islamic  law  nor  supported  by  any 
precedent.  However,  it  evolved  a  principle  that  the  State  was  the  private 
property  of  the  ruler.  Mu'izzuddln  died  without  leaving  any  son  to  rule 
over  his  empire,  and  his  Turkish  slaves  were  the  only  heirs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ruler  of  Flr5z  Koh  found  himself  unable  to  impose  his  sovereign¬ 
ty  upon  the  powerful  Turkish  Maliks.  The  death  of  Shihabuddln  left  the 
problem  unsolved.  Sovereigns  were  required  to  form  new  theories  or  to 
reaffirm  the  time-honoured  ideas  regarding  the  institution  of  kingship. 

The  ruler  was  looked  upon  with  awe  and  reverence,  and  kingship  was 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  institution.  There  was  a  choice  between 
monarchy  and  anarchy,  and  the  people  wisely  chose  the  former.  Muslim 
society  had  undergone  a  great  change,  and  it  was  a  period  of  an  “  alluring 
materialistic  civilisation  and  not  of  faith.”  The  Muslim  law  or  SharTat 
came  to  be  regarded  as  impracticable.  With  the  fall  of  Madain,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Baghdad,  Persian  ideas  began  to 
flow  in,  and  in  course  of  time  completely  changed  the  face  of  Islam. 
The  conquerors  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  culture  of  the  conquered,  and 
the  old  doctrine  of  Persian  Imperialism  crept  into  the  body-politic.  Per¬ 
sian  ideas  and  institutions  were  adopted  wholesale ;  the  government  of 
the  empire,  the  administration  of  the  various  departments,  the  personality 
of  the  ruler,  the  State  ceremonials,  dress,  ana  the  royal  symbols  were 
modelled  upon  Persian  lines.  These  ideas  spread  from  Baghdad  to 
Ghaznin  and  other  parts  of  the  Muslim  world,  and  likewise  made  their  way 
into  the  Indian  plains.  Of  all  these  ideas,  the  most  significant  was  the 
theory  of  the  Divine  Right  of  the  Persian  kings.  “  The  virtue  of  divinity3 
was  associated  with  the  office  rather  than  with  the  person  of  the  Sultan. 
Excluding  the  functions  of  a  prophet,  it  was  repeatedly  asserted  that  ” 

1 .  Qutbuddln  Aiybek  nominated  Iltutmish  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  but  the  Maliks  elevated  Aram  Shah. 
Sultan  Iltutmish  made  Racjiyya  his  heir-apparent,  but  the  Maliks  raised  Ruknuddln  Firflz  Shih  to  the 
throne  of  Delhi.  Again  Balban  nominated  Kai-Khusro,  but  KaiqubSd  succeeded  him  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Malika 

2.  It  is  related  about  Humayun  that  on  the  occasion  of  public  assembly,  a  curtain  was  hung  between 
him  and  the  audience ;  and  when  it  was  drawn,  the  gathering  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  "  Behold  the 

illumination  of  the  Divine  Being."  Abu’l-Fa^l  made  Akbar  Insdn-i-Kdmil — "  Perfect  Man.” 
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there  is  no  work  as  great  and  noble  as  the  task  of  government.'’1  King- 
ship  is  a  great  blessing,  and  as  the  highest  office  is  the  creation  of  God, 
and  is  received  from  Him  alone,  a  king  is  a  representative  of  God  on  earth,2 
and  the  heart  of  the  king  reflects  die  glory  of  God.  “  The  Creator 
displays  his  inner  richness  by  raising  at  every  stage  a  person  from  among 
the  created,  endows  him  with  all  the  accomplishments  befitting  sovereigns 
and  entrusts  him  with  the  task  of  government,  so  that  the  people  may  lead 
a  happy  and  prosperous  life  under  his  just  and  equitable  rule.”8  A 
king  must,  therefore,  feel  the  importance  and  significance  of  the  glory  and 
grandeur  thus  conferred  upon  him  and  must  be  grateful  to  God  for  this 
great  honour,4  “  He  must  seek  God’s  pleasure  by  doing  virtuous  acts, 
which  consist  in  administering  absolute  justice  to  the  people — a  means  of  the 
strengthening  of  the  empire  and  a  way  for  his  own  salvation.”6 

A  king  must  be  brave,  enterprising,  just  and  benevolent.  He  should 
be  ”  true  to  his  army,  benevolent  to  the  subjects,  kind  to  the  oppressed, 
courteous  to  the  virtuous,  and  an  abstainer  from  the  evil-doers.”*  He 
should  be  neither  sweet-speaking  nor  very  harsh.  To  retain  his  kingship 
he  must  maintain  his  prestige.  Kingly  dignity  disappears  on  account  of 
friendship  and  familiarity  and  the  result  is  vice,  immorality,  and  sinning 
throughout  his  kingdom.7  Kingly  glory  and  the  terror  of  authority 
contribute  more  than  mere  chastisement  to  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
and  stable  government.  His  society  should  be  composed  of  the  virtuous, 
faithful,  wise,  and  sagacious  people.  He  should  never  grant  audience  or 
give  posts  to  the  humble  or  low-born  people.8  The  primary  duty  of  a  king 
is  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  his  dominion  and  to  protect  and  patronize 
the  faith.® 

He  must  keep  himself  well  informed  of  the  condition  of  his  provinces 
and  the  doings  of  his  governors.10  But  he  should  be  still  more  particular 
about  his  personal  security,  and  keep  his  guards  and  servants  satisfied. 
**  My  first  advice  to  you,”  said  Bughra  Khan  to  his  son,”  is  this,  consider 
Empire  as  dear  but  your  own  life  as  dearer  ;  for  if  life  is  in  danger,  what 
is  the  use  of  this  world?11  Secondly,  hesitate  to  kill  Maliks  and  Amirs, 

1.  Tdrikh-i-Firdz  Shdhi  of  £)iya’  fiami,  p.  27. 

il  U-  c-i*  qj  jli*  ill  y  ^>ytr 

2.  Amir  Khusro  in  his  Qtr5n-as-Sa'da*n,  p.  205,  addresses  the  Sultan  as  “Shadow  of  God.” 

3.  Siydsat-Nama,  p.  6. 

4.  Tdrikh-i-Fir6z  Shdhi  of  Diyi’  BamI,  pp.  70,  71. 

5.  Siy<aisat-N<InM,  p.  8. 

6.  MSS.  Addb-ul-tfarb,  p.  50a. 

7.  Tafikh-i-FirSz  Shdhi  of  DiyS’  BamI,  p.  34. 

8.  Jbid.,  p.  29. 

yh  C— !  ij '  jL-  JT  *y* 

9.  Qtmn-ta-Sa'daia,  p.  206. 

10.  Piya'  BamI,  Tdrikh-t~Fir5z  Shdhi,  p.  97 ;  and  Qtrdn-us-Sa'dain,  p.  20". 
n.  Diya’  BamI,  p.  152. 
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but  convert  your  enemies  into  friends  by  means  of  liberality,  sagacity, 
and  kindness.”1  The  three  essentials  of  kingship  are  the  army,  the 
treasury,  and  the  nobles  ;2  the  means  of  success  are  justice,  beneficence, 
pomp  and  show. 

Such  was  the  theory  and  practice  during  the  mediaeval  period.  The 
position  was  not  acceptable  to  a  number  of  true  followers  of  Islam  such  as 
theologians  and  Sufis,  who  broke  away  from  the  monarchy  and  disassociat¬ 
ed  themselves  from  the  corrupt  condition  of  Muslim  society.  The  Sultan 
of  Delhi  was  an  autocrat,  bound  by  no  laws  and  subject  to  no  control ; 
the  subjects  had  no  rights  but  only  obligations.  The  Hindu  theories  of 
Dharma  and  Karma,  teaching  contentment  and  the  rule  of  the  upper  classes 
over  the  lower,  in  a  way  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  these  ideals  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hindu  political  system  gave  way  at  the  first 
approach  of  the  Muslim  arms. 

The  State  was  based  on  force  ;  the  sovereign  upheld  his  power  in  the 
face  of  grave  dangers  ;  all  land  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  imperial 
treasury  was  the  personal  property  of  the  Sultan.  Formally,  the  ruler 
showed  respect  for  religion,  and  employed  under  his  service  some  theolo¬ 
gians  (Dastar-bandan)  as  Qadxs  and  Shaikh-ul-IsLm.  Institutions  such 
as  Bai'at,  Khutba,  Waqf  (endowment)  and  Khairat  (charities)  marked 
outward  shows;  mosques  were  built  and  Jihads  were  waged.  Yet  the 
unfailing  power  of  the  Maliks,  the  force  of  local  customs  and  traditions, 
and  above  all  the  powerful  influence  of  mystics  and  divines  kept  the  sovere¬ 
ign  in  alarm.  The  ambitions  of  the  Sultans  of  Delhi,  like  those  of  the 
Sassanian  monarchs  of  Persia,  were  to  build  lofty  and  magnificent  palaces, 
to  hold  grand  assemblies,  to  conquer  the  world,  to  accumulate  vast  hoards 
of  treasure,  to  bestow  gifts  upon  their  favourites,  to  carry  on  war  to 
uphold  their  supremacy,  and  to  maintain  a  large  establishment  of  atten¬ 
dants  and  a  harem.  The  position  of  the  Sultan  was  sometimes  so  secure 
that  ‘Ala’uddin  and  Muhammad  Tughlaq  contemplated  founding  a 
religion,  and  Akbar  actually  created  a  new  faith.  Acts  of  cruelty,  tortures, 
and  even  massacres  were  practised  under  dictates  of  policy,  extravagant 
and  wasteful  expenditure  became  the  rule,  the  Sharfat  was  neglected,  and 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  became  the  law  of  the  State.  Such  was  the  un- 
Islamic  nature  of  the  Sultanate  of  Delhi. 


THE  EMPEROR 

The  safety  of  the  empire  rested  upon  the  efficient  management  of  the 
central  government.  The  working  of  an  autocracy  mainly  depended  upon 
the  personality  of  the  autocrat.  The  personal  character  of  the  sovereign 

x .  Qiran-us-Sa'dam,  p.  204. 

2.  Qirdn-us-Sa'dain,  p.  208. 
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largely  contributed  to  the  success  or  failure  not  only  of  the  administrative 
system  but  to  the  stability  of  the  empire  as  a  whole.  He  ruled  only  so 
long  as  he  succeeded  ;  one  little  disaster,  a  chance  defeat,  an  unexpected 
act  of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  his  Amirs,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  the  State 
broke  down.  The  royal  throne  was  no  bed  of  roses  ;  the  iron  hand  alone 
could  maintain  its  hold  while  the  weak  rulers  were  set  up  and  pulled  down 
at  will.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  successors  of  Sultan  Shamsuddln 
Iltutmish.  The  imperial  throne  was  insecure.  Dangers  beset  it  on  every 
side,  and  the  emperor  had  to  “live  in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  suspicion 
and  distrust.”  The  Assassin’s  dagger,  palace  intrigues,  and  the  disloyalty 
of  his  officers  and  close  relatives  kept  the  king  constantly  alarmed.  The 
heretic  leader  Nur  Turk  conspired  against  Islam  in  the  reign  of  Sultana 
Radiyya.1  The  Na’ib-i-Mulk  Malik  Ikhtiyaruddin  aspired  to  the  throne, 
and  was  consequently  put  to  death  by  Sultan  Mu'izzuddin  Behram  Shah.2 
The  same  sovereign  had  to  face  another  conspiracy  of  State  officials,  and 
an  attempt  to  subdue  it  resulted  in  an  open  revolt  against  the  Sultan.3 
The  Vizier  Mohadhdhab-ud-din  also  entertained  high  ambitions  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Naubat  and  stationing  an  elephant  at  the  gate  of  his  mansion, 
but  his  designs  were  doomed  to  failure.4 

The  position  of  a  strong  ruler  was  nevertheless  impregnable.  An 
autocrat  of  unbounded  energies  bom  with  indomitable  resolution  could 
successfully  hold  in  check  the  forces  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  “  The  one 
great  virtue  the  subjects  admired  in  their  ruler  was  strength  ;  the  one  fault, 
they  could  never  forgive  him  was  weakness.”6 

Immediately  below  the  sovereign  came  his  Maliks  and  Amirs.  They 
usually  supported  the  Sulfan  in  case  he  was  powerful,  but  usurped  his 
functions  when  he  was  weak,  and  played  the  role  of  “  king-makers.”  A 
noble  usually  started  his  career  as  a  slave  of  the  Sultan  or  of  any  other  noble, 
and  on  a  graduated  scale  of  promotion  rose  to  the  position  of  Amir. 
His  life,  titles,  and  royal  grants  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
The  official  status  of  a  noble  was  determined  by  his  Shughl  (office) ; 
Khitab  (title),  Aqta‘  (land),  or  Maratib  (privileges  at  the  court).  The  State 
could  not  tolerate  his  independence  ;  he  could  either  remain  as  an  ally  of 
the  Crown  or  else  a  rebel.  The  Turkish  aristocracy  were  of  great  assistance 
in  upholding  the  Turkish  domination,  yet  when  the  sovereign  was  weak, 
they  plotted  one  against  the  other. 

The  emperor6  was  the  fountain  of  all  authority.  The  theory  of  the 
“  Divine  Right  of  Kings  ”  was  still  in  the  making.  He  was  regarded  as  the 

i.  Tabaqdt-i-Naft ri,  p.  190.  2.  Ibid.,  p.  193. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  194.  4,  Ibid.,  p.  ig8. 

5.  Professor  Muhammad  Habib  (the  Third  Oriental  Conference  of  1924,  p.  3 1 1). 

6.  piy£’  BamI,  Tarikh-i-FirCz  Shdhi,  p.  70,  Mu'izzuddfn  Behram  Shah  was  styled 

'  ‘  an  ally  of  the  lord  of  the  faithful.”  Iltutmish  d/-*  j*  I  ^1  <>*.  “  the  right  hand  of 

caliph  of  Allah  and  an  ally  of  the  lord  of  the  faithful.”  N5?iruddln : —  O'*  \J~*  jH  s* ! 
ijd*  _rA  “the  eider  with  the  lord  of  the  faithful.” 
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“  Shadow  of  God  on  Earth  ”  (^ill’ullah),1  or  Lord’s  Deputy  (Na’ib-i- 
Aizad),2  and  was  supposed  to  possess  divine  qualities  and  an  “in¬ 
spired  mind.”8  The  emperor  was,  in  actual  practice,  the  supreme  ruler 
of  the  State,  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  the  supreme  legislator,  and  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces.  There  was  a  wide  gap  between 
theory  and  practice  ;  the  Shari ‘at  was  to  be  his  guide,  but  actually  his  word 
was  law.  The  Sultan  in  his  public  life  had  to  maintain  at  least  an  outward 
show  of  respect  for  the  fundamentals  of  Islam.  Balban  impressed  upon  his 
subjects  the  duty  of  being  “  pious  Muslims,”  which  enhanced  his  prestige 
as  a  ruler. 

The  rulers  of  the  “  Early  Sultanate  Period  ”  could  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  depend  upon  the  prestige  of  an  imperial  family,  high  birth,  or  noble 
lineage.  They  sprang  from  the  people,  all  of  them  were  men  of  humble 
origin  ;  and,  detached  from  their  families  at  a  tender  age,  they  were  even 
ignorant  of  their  parentage.  They  rose  to  positions  of  power  and  sovereign¬ 
ty  through  sheer  force  of  merit,  strenuous  efforts,  or  through  the  slow 
gradations  of  office  ;  and  their  sole  claim  to  the  throne  lay  in  their  power 
to  hold  it  in  the  face  of  clever  rivals.  To  strengthen  their  position,  attempts 
were  made  to  secure  patents  of  sovereignty  from  the  ‘Abbasid  caliphs. 
The  principle  that  the  crown  should  be  confined  to  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  was  applied  to  the  Persian  House  of  Sassan,  but  the  case  was 
different  in  Mediaeval  India.  Sultan  Iltutmish  and  Balban,4  however,  made 
attempts  to  monopolise  the  imperial  throne  for  their  respective  families  ; 
nevertheless,  kingship  remained  a  competitive  and  elective  office.  Ambit¬ 
ious  and  enterprising  persons  aspired  to  the  throne,  at  the  cost  of  their 
lives  if  they  failed  to  achieve  their  end,  and  history  provides  numerous 
instances  of  this  kind. 

The  people,  however,  regarded  monarchy  as  a  necessary  and  desirable 
institution  for  the  solution  of  their  social  and  political  problems.  Mediaeval 
India  knew  no  rules  of  succession.  It  was  customary  for  the  Sultan  to 
appoint  his  Maliks  and  Amirs,  and  they  chose  the  new  sovereign  by  means 
of  a  direct  or  indirect  election  or  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  ceremony  of 
vowing  allegiance  (Bai'at)  had  survived  from  the  Ommayyad  caliphs,  and 
the  people  played  an  important  part  at  the  time  of  succession.  They 
approved  the  candidature  and  paid  submission  to  the  new  ruler. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DUTIES  OF  THE  EMPEROR 

The  Emperor  was  the  centre  of  all  authority ;  in  him  resided  the 
supreme  powers  of  the  State,  and  consequently  his  administrative  duties 

1.  Tvghlaq  Ndma  of  Amir  Khuaro,  p.  79. 

2.  Khujr  Khdn  Diwal  Rani  of  Amir  Khuaro,  p.  17. 
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3.  Amir  Khuaro :  Khazd'in-ul-Futuh,  p.  196. 

4.  See  £>iyi’  Barol,  Tdrikh-i-FirSz  Shdhi,  pp.  130  to  123. 
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were  multifarious.  It  was  physically  impossible  for  the  Sultan  to  look 
after  the  business  of  government  all  by  himself,  and  the  burden  of  the 
State  could  only  be  lessened  by  delegating  to  his  subordinate  officers  such 
powers  as  might  conveniently  be  exercised  by  them  on  his  behalf.  The 
emperor,  however,  kept  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
so  much  so  that  no  important  work  could  be  done  without  his  approval  or 
knowledge.  Out  of  necessity,  he  established  an  efficient  system  of  spies  to 
equip  himself  with  all  the  information  regarding  the  behaviour  of  his 
subjects,  governors,  Maliks,  Amirs  and  officials.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
how  a  slave  of  the  Sultan  served  under  every  Amir  to  watch  his  activities 
and  to  inform  his  master  accordingly.1  “  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  the  fact 
is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  mediaeval  governments  interfered  more  with 
the  life  of  the  people  than  any  government  is  likely  to  do  today."2 3 

The  Sultan  was  expected  to  be  munificent,  liberal,  and  enterprising, 
well- versed  in  horsemanship  and  archery ;  and  also  noted  for  his  command¬ 
ing  presence  and  manly  bearing.  He  was  furthei  supposed  to  be  a  patron 
of  letters  and  a  benefactor  of  his  subjects.  He  conferred  titles  upon  his 
Maliks  and  officials.  The  poets  recited  Qasidas  in  his  honour8  and  received 
handsome  rewards  ;  and  foreign  travellers  expected  a  hospitable  reception 
at  his  court.  The  Sultan  gave  all  possible  assistance  to  the  people  in  times 
of  famine. 

A  strong  and  efficient  Sultan  was  certainly  an  absolute  despot.  But  the 
reigns  of  weak  successors  were  marked  by  the  rivalry  of  opposing  Maliks, 
who  desperately  quarrelled  for  power  and  predominance,  and  introduced 
a  regime  of  blood  and  terror. 

THE  IMPERIAL  COUNCIL  (MAJLIS-I-KHAS) 

A  Strong  family  likeness  marks  the  administrative  organization  of  all 
the  autocratic  States.  The  central  government  of  India  in  those  days  was 
modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  "monarchies  of  Persia,"4 5  which  were,  in 
their  turn,  "deeply  influenced  by  the  Roman  conceptions  of  government 
and  law."  Many  resemblenesses  are  therefore  to  be  noticed  between  the 
governments  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  those  of  the  Sultans  of  Delhi. 

The  Sultan  was  the  final  executive  authority  for  ail  State  affairs.  Yet 
in  obedience  to  the  time-honoured  custom,  he  summoned  a  council  of  the 
highest  officers  and  allies6  (Majlis-i-Khas),  to  discuss  the  more  important 
problems,  executive,  legislative,  and  financial.  The  Council  had  no 


1.  See  Piy&  Bami,  T$rikh-i-Flrdz  Shdhi,  pp.  120  to  123. 

2.  Professor  Muhammad  Liabib's  article  in  the  third  Oriental  Conference,  Madras,  1924,  p.  312. 

3.  See  Tabaqat-i-Akbari,  p.  64 ;  Firishta,  p.  67  and  BadayunI,  p.  69. 

4.  Diya  Bami,  Tarikh-i-Firdz  Shdhi,  p.  26. 

5.  v|j £ <£_l  j  Ja  j  j  t  j  a!_l  j  yaJtf  j  jjf  Khazd'in-ul-Futuh ,  p.  99. 
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constitutional  or  legal  powers  but  was  merely  a  consultative  body,1  and 
its  meetings  were  held  in  secret.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  thing  of  reality 
and  indirectly  held  in  check  the  great  powers  of  the  autocrat.  The  Sultan 
was  bound  to  act  according  to  its  unanimous  verdict  on  a  certain  question, 
and  its  joint  advice  went  a  great  way  towards  moulding  the  policy  of  the 
emperor.  A  monarch,  who  kept  matters  confidential,  was  naturally  looked 
upon  with  an  eye  of  suspicion. 

Side  by  side  with  this,  there  was  another  conucil  called  Majlis-i-Khilwat2 
(Privy  Council),  to  which  only  the  most  trusted  officials  and  servants  were 
invited.3  The  four  ministers  generally  attended. 

The  Sultan  frequently  held  a  Majlis-i-Aish  (Convivial  Assembly), 
to  which  persons  of  his  taste  were  alone  invited.  The  minor  officers  and 
servants  attached  to  the  Assembly  were  as  follows  : — 

Khasa-dar4  (personal  attendant) ;  Saqi-i-Kha§5  (personal  cup¬ 
bearer)  ;  Tasht-dar6  (keeper  of  the  royal  basin) ;  Sharab-dar7  (keeper  of 
drinkables) ;  Jama-dar8  (keeper  of  the  royal  robe)  ;  Dawat-dar®  (keeper  of 
the  writing-case)  ;  Chashnigir10  (controller  of  the  royal  kitchen) ;  Na’ib-i- 
Chashnlgir  11  (assistant  controller) ;  Sho‘la-dar12  (keeper  of  the  torch), 
he  supervised  the  lighting  arrangements  of  the  palace  ;  Yuzban18  (keeper  of 
the  hunting  leopards  );  Bazdar1*  (falconer)  ;  Sar-i-chatr-dar15  (head  of  the 
State  canopy -bearers) ;  Behla-dar1#  (bearer  of  the  royal  purse) ;  Mehtar-i- 
Farrtsh17  (chief  of  carpet-spreaders)  ;  and  Musallidar  (keeper  of  the 
royal  carpet  for  saying  prayers) ;  Mohr-dar18  (keeper  of  the  royal  seal),  he 
fixed  seals  upon  food  and  drink. 

The  custom  of  holding  courts  or  durbars  is  very  ancient  among  the 
royal  traditions  of  Persia,  and  it  came  to  be  established  with  the  advent  of 

I-  A?  i  ^  {f**  j  ^4  3  if f  j-  Amir  Khusro’s  Nuh  Sepahr,  p.  165. 

2  It  is  different  from  the  Majlis-i-Khls  as  described  above  Journal  of  Indian  History,  Madras,  April, 
1935.  P-  97  confuses  the  MajIis-i-Khilwa  with  Majhs-i-Kha?. 

3.  -t-'— L  lj  fu  ,jl  j  (jl  j  j  a,'  jLu,  j  ^ aJ  |  JiL  jlLL 

Bami,  T&rikh-i-Firoz  Shdhi,  p.  224. 

4  T’abagdt-t-Ndyiri,  p.  282. 

5.  /bid.,  pp.  250,  251. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  254. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  268. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  256,  257. 

9.  Ibid. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  242. 

11.  Jbtd.,  p.  261. 

12.  Ibid. 

13.  Ibtd.,  pp.  248,  249. 

14.  Ibid. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  251. 

16.  Ibid.,  pp.  254,  255. 

17.  Ibid. 

18.  Ibn-Battufa  (Urdu  translation  by  Mohd.  Husain,  p.  163). 
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Muslim  rule  in  India.  The  Majils-i-'Am1  was  radically  different  from  the 
Imperial  Council.  It  was  a  public  court.  It  was  the  highest  administrative 
body,  where  the  Sultan  transacted  all  the  business  of  the  State.  The 
emperor  sat  upon  the  throne  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  authority.  The 
Chatr  (royal  parasol)  and  Durbash2  (royal  baton)  were  regarded  as 
symbols  of  royal  power.  Red  and  black  canopies  were  together  regarded3 
as  insignia  of  royalty  and  elephants  and  naubat4  (beating  of  drums)  were 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  emperor.5 6 7 8 9  The  name  of  the  sovereign 
was  read  in  the  Khutba  and  inscribed  on  the  coinage.  Green  or  red 
canopies  and  robes  of  honour®  were  bestowed  upon  the  Maliks  and  Amirs 
as  a  token  of  personal  distinction. 

The  emperor  sat  upon  the  throne  on  a  high-raised  platform.  Behind 
him  stood  a  body-guard  of  slaves  with  drawn  swords,  a  police-officer,  the 
head-executioner,  the  royal  purse-bearer,  the  commander  of  the  forces, 
sergeants,  head-swordsmen,  wrestlers,  and  lastly  horses  and  elephants, 
glorifying  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  army/  In  front  of  the  throne 
stood  the  Amir-Hajib  (Lord  Chamberlain),  who  maintained  law  and  order 
in  the  court.  The  Amir-i-Hajib  was  assisted  by  the  Na’ib-i -Amir-Hajib® 
(Deputy  Lord  Chamberlain)  and  an  army®  of  Chamberlains  called 
Hujjab. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  court  were  “  humiliating  and  servile.”  Sijdah 
(prostration),  Nadhar  (an  offer  to  the  Sultan),  and  Nithar  (shower  of 


1 .  Dya'  Bami,  Tdrikh-i-Firoz  Shahi,  p.  30. 

2.  The  Indian  Durbash,  like  its  Persian  predecessor,  was  a  wooden  staff  branching  at  the  top  and  plated 
with  gold.  It  was  used  to  keep  people  at  a  distance. 

3.  Sultan  Nasiruddin  had  two  canopies,  one  black  and  the  other  red.  See  Tabdqdt-i-Nd$vn,  p  318.  The 
standards  of  Iltutmish  were  black  and  red — T abaqdt-i-Ndpn,  p.  179.  ‘Aia'uddin  also  had  a  black  canopy. 

j  jLJ"  *L  dS"  W"(£L—<r  j  MSS.  Nuh  Sepahr  of  Amir  Khusro,  p.  49 

■slj-A  J?  Miftdb-uI-Futuh,  p.  21. 

4.  *  Naubat  ’  does  not  mean  ‘  music  ’  (see  Journal  of  Indian  History,  April  35,  p.  99). 

5.  .1— !  if!  S'  JtUL  JV.Dk  <£_  cf  o\jj 

Ci V  j  Oolo  oU  S'  j  )  Lr\  J  j*  j  j 

‘Ala’-ud-dln,  being  displeased  with  his  son  Khidr  Kh5n,  demanded  the  return  of  all  the  insignia  of 
royalty — canopy,  Durbash,  elephants,  and  standards  :  Khidr  Khan  Diwal  Rdi  of  Amir  Khusro,  p.  239. 

6.  Ruknuddin  FirSz  Shah  was  granted  the  fief  of  Badaun  along  with  a  green  canopy.  Malik  Tughrii-i- 
Tughin  Kh5n  was  dignified  with  a  canopy  of  State  and  a  standard  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Radiyya — See 
Tabaqdt-i-Ndpri,  pp.  182,  and  243.  Sultan  ‘Ala’-ud-dln  Mas'ud  Shah  despatched  a  red  canopy  and  a  robe 
of  honour  to  Malik  Tughnl-i-Tughan  Khan.  (See  Tabaqat-i-Ndfiri,  p.  199). 

7.  Tdrikh~i-Firdz  Shahi  of  Bami,  p.  30. 

8.  Malik  Tajuddin  Sanjar-i-T&z  Khan  was  Amir-i-Hajib  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Na?iruddin.  See  Jabaqat 
-i-Ndfiri,  p.  260. 

9.  C—  t  J-ij  j~j  >-1  j*  tjfe#  j*  4,|  O&y  jft  S’ 

Qaja td  of  Badr  Chach,  p.  52. 
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valuables)  were  regarded  as  essentials  of  etiquette.  Access  to  the  Sultan 
was  generally  granted  and  every  one  was  allowed  to  lay  his  application  in 
person  before  the  Sultan  through  the  Amir-i-Hajib  or  Hajib-i-Khas,  one 
of  the  greatest  administrative  officers.1  When  officers  and  fief-holders 
came  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  Sultan,  they  brought  with  them  beautiful 
slaves,  dressed  and  ornamented  in  the  most  splendid  style,  priceless  horses, 
fine  elephants,  valuable  garments,  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  arms,  camels, 
and  mules.2  Foreign  travellers  when  seeking  an  interview  with  the  Sultan 
offered  presents,  and  generally  received  three-fold  from  the  court.3  The 
Amlr-i-Hajib  read  out  the  application  to  the  Sultan  for  his  verdict,  and 
then  the  Mohar-dar  (keeper  of  the  royal  seal)  fixed  the  seal  on  the  royal 
orders.  Applications  were  ultimately  handed  over  to  the  different  Dabirs 
(secretaries),  such  as  Dabir-i-Khas  (general  secretary),4  for  final  disposal. 
In  criminal  cases,  the  judgement  was  enforced  then  and  there. 


NA’IB-UL-MULK  (REGENT) 

An  extraordinary  office  of  Na  ib-ul-Mulk5  or  Malik  Na'ib6  (Regent) 
was  created  on  special  occasions,  either  during  the  minority  of  the  monarch 
or  on  account  of  his  weakness.  The  regent  stood  in  the  Emperor’s  place, 
and  carried  on  the  government  on  behalf  of  the  Sultan.  When  Sultan 
Muhammad  invaded  Thatta,  Malik  Kablr  acted  as  his  Na’ib.  He  summon¬ 
ed  Malik  Mujrr,  a  feudatory,  who  came  but  paid  no  homage  to  the  Na'ib. 
Malik  Kablr  grew  hot  and  said,  “  I  am  in  command  of  affairs  for  Sultan 
Muhammad,  and  am  empowered  to  issue  orders  in  the  royal  absence.”7 
The  Na’ib  was  sometimes  ordered  to  lead  expeditions.8  Sultan  ‘Ala’uddln 
I’s  Na’ib  acted  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  forces.  He  was,  in 
feet,  above  the  ministers,  and  his  position  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  servant  of  the  Crown.  Being  a  representative  of  the  Sultan,  he  stood 
for  his  royalty  ;  while  the  highest  civil  officer  was  the  vizier.  Several 
Na’ibs  were  appointed  in  different  provinces.®  The  office  of  regent, 
however,  proved  a  great  menace  to  the  personal  security  of  its  holder  as 
well  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  The  regent  always  struggled  for 
political  supremacy,  and  his  mismanagement  and  cruel  administration 


1  Tarikh-i-Firoz  Shdhi  of  DiyS  BamI,  p  302. 

2  ‘Aflf's  Tarikh-i-Firdz  Shdhi,  p.  268 

3.  Ibn -Battuta  (Urdu  translation  by  Muhammad  Husain,  p.  4.) 

4.  Tarikh-i-Firdz  Shdhi  of  ‘Afif,  p  224 

5.  0!i>  fjt  I  dll*  Jl  jJ  S' If  I  Jl  £  j  Nuh  Sepahr  of  Amir  Khusro,  p.  70 

6.  Tarikh-i-FirSz  Shahl,  of  Diy5  Barm,  p.  241  and  Khazain-ul-Futuh,  p.  70. 

7.  { wj  L  jll«Lc.f»:  Jl  ‘Aflf's  Tarikh-i-Firdz  Shdhi,  p.  453. 

8.  BamI,  Tdrikk-i-Fir6z  Shdhi,  p.  326. 

9.  'Aflf’s  Tarikh-i-Firdz  Shdhi,  pp.  454,  455. 
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was  often  responsible  for  the  spread  of  a  general  revolt  in  the  empire. 
TRADITIONAL  MINISTRY 

In  accordance  with  a  well-established  principle  borrowed  from  Persia, 
the  Sultan  was  assisted  in  his  executive  work  by  a  cabinet  of  four  ministers. 
There  were  five  principal  departments  under  Mahmud  of  Ghazna — 
Diwan-i-Wizarat  (Finance  Department) ;  Drwan-i-‘Ard  (Military) ; 
Dlwan-i-Risalat  (Correspondence) ;  Dlwan-i-Vikalat  (Household  De¬ 
partment)  j1  and  Diwan-i-Shughl-i-Ishraf-i-Mamlukat  (Secret  Service 
Department).  The  central  government  of  India  was  divided  into 
several  departments,  the  heads  of  four  of  which  enjoyed  the  status  of 
ministers.  Under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  emperor,  the  business  of 
the  State  was  carried  on  by  the  four  traditional  ministries— Dlwan-i- 
Wizarat  (Revenue  or  Finance)  Dfwan-i-‘Ard  (Military)  ;  Diwan-i-Insha'2 
(Local  Government) ;  and  Dlwan-i-Risalat3  (Ministry  of  Appeals).  Bughra 
Khan,  while  advising  his  son  said,  “  Do  not  fail  to  form  a  cabinet  of  four 
ministers,  ‘  the  Pillars  of  the  State,’  and  discuss  all  the  confidential  secrets 
of  the  State  in  the  presence  of  all  the  four.  Though  the  rank  of  the  vizier 
is  higher,  you  should  not  allow  any  of  them  to  predominate  over  the  other.” 
Each  ministry  was  under  the  charge  of  a  minister  (Sahib-i-Dlwan)4 5  or  a 
deputy  minister  (Na’ib-i-Diwan)6  or  both. 


DlWAN-I-WIZARAT  (MINISTRY  OF  REVENUE) 

The  ‘Abbasid  vizier  was  the  prime  minister  and  received  the  title  of 
as-Sadr-ul-A‘zam  or  a  1  -  Viz  ier -ul  -  A'zam . 6  The  vizier  of  Delhi  was  not 
the  chief  minister  and  was  styled  Muayyid-ul-Mulk  (helper  of  country) ; 


1.  Mahmud  cf  Ghazna,  by  Dr.  Na?im,  p.  130. 

2.  See  Journal  of  Indian  History,  Madras,  April,  *935,  p-  101. 

3.  Not  '  Dlwan-I-RiySsat  ’  which  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  a  high  status  and  so  should  not  be 
reckoned  among  the  four  ministries.  See  Third  Oriental  Conference,  Madras,  1924,  p.  313.  Even  in  the 
reign  o{  Sul$Jn  ‘Alfi’uddln  Khtljl,  DiwSn-i-Riy&sat  (Ministry  of  Markets)  13  not  mentioned  among  the  four 
ministries;  see  Barm,  pp.  153,  337,  and  374. 

4.  Sirat-i-Fvn5z  Shahi,  Bankipore  MSS.  p.  72 

5.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  a  ministry  was  under  the  minister  (Dlwin  or  N5'ib-i-Diw5n)  and  that  there 
was  no  deputy  minister.  Sul(Sn  GhiySthuddln  Tughlaq  appointed  Bahauddln  as  ‘Ariel  and  Malik  Tajuddin 
as  Na’ib-i-'Arid-  See  Barm's  Tarikh-i-Fir6z  Sh&hi,  p.  428.  Again,  when  Khusro  Kh5n  was  the  vizier  of 
Mubarak  Khitjl,  Fadlullah  and  Mughlthuddln  acted  as  his  NS’ib-i-Vizier  (BamI — Tarikh-i-Firdz  Shahi, 
p.  379).  In  some  reigns  such  as  that  of  'Ala’uddm,  the  ministries  were  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Ni’ib-i- 
dar,  Dablr-i-Mumalik,  N&'ib-i-Vizier,  and  Na'ib-i-‘AnJ.  The  old  system  was,  however,  revived  by  Fir6z 
Shih;  See  BamI,  p.  237.  It  may  be  concluded  that  ministries  were  sometimes  under  the  charge  of  the 
Dlwan  or  §5hd>  and  the  Na’ib-i-Diwan,  and  sometimes  both. 

6.  A  Short  History  of  Saracens,  by  Ameer  Ah,  p.  412. 
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'Ain-ul-Mulk  (the  Eye  of  the  State)  .-1  Nizam-ul-Mulk2  (Administrator  of 
the  Realm) ;  Fakhr-ul-Mulk  (Pride  of  the  Land) ;  Sadr-ul-Mulk  (Chief 
of  the  Kingdom)  ;  Piy§-ul-Mulk  (Light  of  the  Empire) ;  Wazir-i-Mulk 
(Vizier  of  the  Kingdom)  ;3  Qawam-td-Mulk,4  Khwajah  Jahan,5 6  Taj-ul- 
Mulk,4  and  Khan -1 -Jahan. 7  The  vizier  or  Dastur8  was  the  minister  of 
revenue  and  enjoyed  precedence  over  his  colleagues,  but  the  latter  were 
not  his  subordinates  in  any  way.  The  principle  of  joint  responsibility  did 
not  exist  in  those  days,  and  each  minister  was  directly  responsible  to  the 
Sultan. 

The  vizier  occupied  the  highest  office9  that  a  man  of  letters  (Ahl-i- 
■Qalam)  could  hold,10  and  held  the  supreme  status  that  a  civilian  could 
enjoy.  The  vizier  Khan-i-Jahan  Maqbul  of  Sultan  Flroz  Tughlaq  was 
illiterate,11  while  Qqtlugh  Khan,  vizier  of  Sultan  Husain,  was  the  most 
learned  man  of  the  time.12  The  vizier  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Sultan 
who  often  held  secret  consultations  with  him.  The  Addb-ul-Harb-wa- 
Shujd‘at  of  Fakhruddln  Mubarak  Shah  regards  the  vizier  as  an  ideal  man 
well-versed  in  the  art  of  government,  and  notes  a  number  of  qualifications 
befitting  a  vizier.  According  to  Nizam-ul-Mulk  Tusi,  the  vizier  should 
in  addition  be  “  the  protector  of  subjects  and  strong-handed.”13 

The  vizier  was  the  head  of  the  Revenue  Department.  He  collected 
revenue,  checked  the  accounts  of  provincial  governors,  and  realised 
balances.  The  accounts  of  all  the  departments  were  audited  by  the  minis¬ 
try,14 15  and  the  vizier  himself  examined  all  the  schedules  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  every  day.13  He  exercised  considerable  jurisdiction  over 
the  Military  Department.  The  early  Muslim  rulers  made  no  distinction 
between  civil  and  military  duties,  and  the  viziers  of  Iltutmish  and  ‘Ala’ud- 


1.  See  Tabaqat-i-Nafirt,  pp.  135, 173. 

2.  Firishta,  p.  67. 

3.  Tabaqat-i-Ndpri,  p,  183. 

4.  ‘Aftf,  Tarikh-i-Firdz  Shdht,  p.  395. 

3.  Tarikh-i-Mubarak  Shahl,  p.  142. 

6.  Ibid  ,  p.  147 

7  The  title  of  Khan-i-Jah&n  was  for  the  first  time  bestowed  upon  the  vizier — MSS.  Sirat-i-Fir6z  Shdht, 

p.  17. 

8.  Khanzd'm-ul-Futuh  of  Amir  Khusro,  p.  84, 

9-  AJ>.  jot  jr  J  A" 3  c— j 3  ?afar-Ndma,  edited  by  Gh.  Schefer,  Pans,  1883 
T.o.  MSS,  Adab-ul-tfarb,  60b.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  Manuscript. 

Jrd  ^  Cr*~  Oj?  f  A  ^  I  j  j 

Tughlaq  Ndmd,  p.  18. 

II.  'Aflf,  Tarikh-i-Flrdz  Shdht,  p.  395. 

U2.  Tabaqat-t-Akbari,  p,  157. 

13.  Siydsat  Ndma,  p.  21. 

14.  ‘Aflf's  Tarikh-i-Firdz  Shdhi,  p.  339. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  397. 
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din  conducted  military  campaigns  as  well.1 * 3  The  vizier  of  Muhammad 
Shah  acted  as  Na’ib  during  the  Sultan's  absence  from  the  capital.*  When 
the  Sultan  is  weak,  the  vizier  must  necessarily  be  strong,  otherwise  the 
affairs  of  the  State  are  bound  to  fall  into  disorder.  The  fall  of  the  vizier 
meant  the  domination  of  military  leaders.  However,  in  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  king  and  the  vizier,  public  opinion  generally 
supported  the  former.  The  weakness  of  the  vizier,  on  the  other  hand, 
resulted  in  the  predominence  of  the  military  leaders. 

The  vizier  paid  the  army  and  all  the  other  servants  of  the  State,  and 
granted  allowances  to  holy  persons,  widows  and  orphans.8 9  The  mint  ;4  the 
building  department  ;5  the  horse,  camels  and  stables  ;6  intelligence  and 
post  departments  ;7  agriculture  and  charitable  institutions8  and  Karkhanas 
(factories)  were  all  under  the  charge  of  the  vizier.  The  Na  ib-i-Vizier-i- 
Mumalik  (the  deputy  vizier)  did  not  enjoy  a  high  status,  and,  unlike  the 
vizier,  was  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  Sultan’s  court. 

The  vizier  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  high  officials—  Mushrif-i- 
Mumalik®  (Accountant-General  of  Income),  Mustauf!10  (Auditor- 
General  of  Expenditure),11  and  Majmuadar12  (Keeper  of  the  Record  of 
Balances).  The  controversy  that  arose  between  Khan-i-Jahan  Vizier  and 
'Ain-ul-Mulk,  Mushrif-i-Mumalik,  at  the  time  of  Sultan  Flroz  Tughlaq 
explains  the  duties  of  the  three  great  officers.  Sultan  FlrSz  finally  decided 
the  matter  thus:  “  A  detailed  account  of  income  and  total  expenditure 
was  to  be  given  to  the  Diwan-i-Ashraf,  and  a  detailed  account  of  expendi¬ 
ture  plus  total  income  to  the  Dlwan-i-Istifa ,  and  a  detailed  account  of 
both  income  and  expenditure  to  the  Diwan-i-Wizarat.”13  Thus  the  three 
branches  of  accounts,  i.e.,  income  (Jama)  expenditure  (Kharch),  and 
balance  (Baqi)  were  under  the  charge  of  three  responsible  officers.  The 
treasurer  was  called  the  Khazin.14  Apart  from  these  officers,  there  was 
an  army  of  clerks  and  minor  officials  attached  to  the  department.  The 
vizier  occupied  the  ministerial  chair,  the  Na’ib-i-Vizier  sat  on  his  left 


i.  BamI,  Tdrikh-i-Firoz  Shahi,  p.  252 

2  Tdrikh-i-Mubdrak  Shahi,  p.  1 52. 

3.  MSS.  Addb-ul-Harb,  p.  56a. 

4.  ‘Aflf’s  Tdrikh-i-Firoz  Shahi,  pp.  346,  347. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  333- 

6.  MSS  Addb-ul-Harb,  p.  56 a 

7.  Ibid  ,  p.  55 b. 

8.  Ibid.,  56b. 

9.  Tabaqat-i-Napri,  pp.  183,  193. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  192.  'Aflf's  Tdrikh-i-Firdz  Shahi,  p.  308. 

11  ijl-k  ij  jlf  (_jt>  j  ....  cXif  J  ji~  jiiT  J  )  Tdrikh-i- 

Firdz  Shahi,  of  ‘Aflf,  p.“4s8 

12  Ibtd.,  p.  92 

13.  Ibid. 

14.  See  Tabaqdt-i-Na^m,  p.  248  ;  Hindu  Khan,  the  Treasurer. —  d^*LJ  I  o  i]  jL  £}U-  j-U*  . 
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below  him  sat  the  Mushrif-i-Mumalik  (Accountant-General  of  Income), 
who  checked  the  income  of  the  empire,  examined  the  records,  and  saw 
that  the  public  money  was  not  misappropriated.  Next  came  the  Barid-i- 
Mumalik  (Commissioner  of  Intelligence),  Mustaufi  (In-charge  of  Expendi¬ 
ture),  and  Wuquf1  (who  verified  items  of  expenditure)  and  Na'ib-i-Wuquf. 
The  Mushrif-i-Mumalik  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  the  Na’ib-i-Mushrif 
(Deputy  to  the  Accountant-General),  the  Nazir  or  the  Examiner  of  Re¬ 
ceipts,2  and  the  Na  ib-i-Nazir. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  the  emperor's  chief  adviser,  the  vizier,  as 
has  been  stated  above,  supervised  the  working  of  the  Diwan-i-Wizarat 
(Revenue  Department).  The  vizier  was  the  head  of  this  Department, 
and  could  recommend  to  the  king  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  any 
officer.3  The  Sultan’s  orders  were  sent  to  the  vizier  for  execution,  and 
the  Qadl  Shahr  and  Khatib  accordingly  inflicted  punishments  upon  the 
criminals.4  It  was  the  duty  of  the  vizier  to  provide  money  for  the  expenses 
of  the  administration  ;  he  therefore  had  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the 
local  governors  and  their  accounts.  The  land-tax  was  the  principal  source 
of  revenue.  Land  revenue  assessed  from  the  Khalsa,  Iqta ,  and  other 
classes  of  lands,  Khiraj  from  subordinate  Hindu  chiefs,  Khums  or  1/5  of 
the  war  booty,  and  other  revenues  derived  from  Zakat  and  Abwab  were 
the  chief  sources  of  revenue. 

Qutbuddin  abolished  all  taxes  except  those  of  the  Shari ‘at,  which 
meant  1/10  or  1/5,®  i.e.,  the  tithe  land  and  the  $adaqah.  However,  the 
system  prevailing  in  the  country  and  most  akin  to  the  Muslim  law  must 
have  been  adopted.  Iltutmish  made  no  changes,  and  Balban,  too,  could 
effect  no  change  in  the  Iqta*  system.  The  “  Early  Turkish  Sultanate  ” 
was  too  weak  to  establish  anything  like  a  regular  and  systematic  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  assessment  of  revenue.  These  rulers  followed  the  Muslim 
theories  of  finance  and  the  policy  of  the  Ghaznavides.  Under  the  Ghazna- 
vides,  the  Sahib-i-Diwan  (Provincial  Revenue  Minister),  the  ‘Amil  (or 
collector)  and  the  Ra’Is  were  all  appointed  by  the  Sultan.  The  provincial 
officers  were  bound  to  deposit  the  revenue  in  the  royal  treasury,  and  in 
case  of  delay  an  agent  or  Rasul  was  appointed  by  the  central  government 
to  exact  payment.  It  all  depended  on  the  strength  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  With  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Muslim  State  in  India 
the  state  of  affairs  naturally  changed.  Sultan  Mu'izzuddin  entrusted  the 
charge  of  different  territories  to  his  slaves,  while  his  successors  distributed 
tracts  of  land  (Iqta's)  to  their  own  trustworthy  and  loyal  officials,  known 
as  Maqta‘s.  But  the  system  had  no  permanent  basis,  nor  did  the  Maqta's 
possess  hereditary  rights  of  succession.  The  Iqta'  holder  collected  the 

1.  ‘AfJf,  T&rikh-i-FtrSz  Shdhi,  p.  419. 

2.  Ibid,,  p.  320.  X  '-**  I  3  (■A’  J*~  J J  tijij  ♦  xf  Jai  Jrl 

3.  ‘Aft f,  Tdrlkh-i-Firoz  Shdhi,  p.  414. 

4.  Ibn-Baftuta  (Urdu  translation  by  Muhammad  Husain,  p.  166). 

5.  Tankh-i-Fakhruddln  Mubarak  Shdh,  edited  by  Sir  Denison  Ross.  on.  it.  ia. 
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revenue  and  deducted  from  it  the  amount  granted  to  him ;  and  the  balance 
went  to  the  central  government.  Besides  the  Iqta',  there  existed  another 
grant  known  as  Khalsa  or  Mumlakat,  which  was  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  was  probably  managed  through  the  agency  of  ‘Amils.  Another  class 
of  land  was  that  which  was  entirely  left  in  the  hand  of  the  original  owners 
on  condition  of  payment  of  revenue.  The  revenue  officers,  perforce, 
entered  into  contracts  with  the  Rajas,  Rawats,1  Chaudhrls,  and  Muqad- 
dams2  or  any  other  pre-existing  authority,  who  were  permitted  to  collect 
the  land-tax  on  behalf  of  the  State  on  submitting  a  deed  called  the  Khat: 
to  the  local  officers.  Free  lands,  Milk  or  In'am,  also  existed.  The  plan 
proved  an  utter  failure. 


DIWAN-I-'ARID-I-MUMALIK  (THE  MINISTRY  OF  WAR)3 

The  Sahib-i-Diwan-i-‘Ar!d-i-Mumalik4  (the  Minister  of  War),  styled 
‘Imad-ul-MulkB  (the  Pillar  of  the  State),  was  the  head  of  the  Military 
Department.  In  Balban's  time,  the  'Arid  was  known  as  Rawat-i-’Arq8' 
The  ‘Arid  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  direction  of  war-operations  and 
policy,  which  were  exclusively  dealt  with  by  the  Sultan  himself.  In  some 
reigns,  however,  the  'Arid  was  called  upon  to  lead  expeditions.7  There 
was  no  commander-in-chief  in  those  days,  for  such  an  office  would  have 
been  too  dangerous  for  the  monarchy.  In  practice,  the  commander,  ‘  Sar-i- 
Lashkar,’8  of  every  campaign  was  appointed  for  the  occasion,  and  gover¬ 
nors  of  different  provinces  were  ordered  to  despatch  their  troops  to  join 
the  imperial  forces  at  the  appointed  places.8  The  Sultan  personally  led 
all  military  operations,  or  eke  he  directed  them  from  the  capital ;  but  the 
commander  (Sar-i-Lashkar)  alone  conducted  all  negotiations  with  the 
enemy. 

The  'Arid  was  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  State,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  army.  He  was  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  war  council,  which  advised  the  commander  in  matters  affecting 
military  operations.10  He  held  reviews11  once  a  year,  recruited  men  for 


x.  Miftdh-ul-FutHh,  p.  59. 

2.  Khazd’tn-ul-FutGh  of  Amir  Khuaro,  p.  88. 

3.  T abaqat-i-Ndfirl,  p.  224,  Khezd’in-ui-FutUk,  p.  137. 

4.  Ibid.,  p,  317,  and  Sirat-i-Ffrfe  Shdhi,  (MS8.),  p.  72. 

5.  Batni,  TarifcM-Fu&t  ShaM.  p.  153.  ‘Afif’s  T&rthh-i-Fntz  Shdhi,  p.  302. 

6.  Piya.’  Baral,  Tarikh-i-FirSz  Shahi,  p,  153. 

7.  Khazd'm-ul-Futuh,  p,  50 ;  MSS.  M\ftdh-ul-Futili,  p.  56 ;  aid  MSS.  NvhSepahi,  p.  58. 

8.  Piya.'  BamI,  T&rikh-i-Fir&a  Shdhi,  p.  231, 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  489. 

10.  Khaza’in-ul-Futuh,  pp.  11S,  119,  120. 

11.  Ibid  ,  p.  120. 
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the  army,1  and  examined  soldiers,  horses,  and  arms.  The  highest  quali¬ 
fications  for  a  soldier  were  to  possess  a  good  physique,2  to  be  a  good  archer 
and  an  excellent  rider.  An  efficient  horseman  had  two  horses,  the  price 
of  which  along  with  that  of  arms  was  paid  by  the  government.  Those 
who  fled  from  the  field  were  killed  by  the  Sultan’s  order.3  The  ‘Arid 
formally  did  not  enjoy  the  power  of  dismissing  or  promoting  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  ;  but,  in  fact,  he  made  recommendations  to  the  Sultan.  Balban, 
however,  expressly  conferred  all  powers  upon  his  ‘Arid.4  The  whole 
army,  whether  stationed  at  the  capital  or  in  the  provinces,  was  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  central  government,  and  was  paid  in  cash  ;  revenues 
and  lands  were  rarely  assigned  for  military  services  before  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Flroz  Shah.5  In  time  of  war,  the  ‘Arid  had  to  fulfil  some  extra 
duties,  viz.,  the  organisation  of  the  commissariat  and  the  collection  of 
spoils.6  The  Shari ‘at  had  allotted  4/5  of  the  spoils  to  the  army  and  1/5  to 
the  State,  but  the  rule  was  intentionally  broken,  for  the  army  received 
regular  salaries. 

Mediaeval  India  was  not  feudal  as  is  generally  believed.7  The  blunder 
arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  word  “  feudalism  ”  and  an  ignorance 
of  the  true  character  of  government  during  the  Sultanate  period.  The 
Sultanate  of  Delhi  was  a  territorial  State  of  the  modem  type ;  the  sovereign 
was  supreme  over  all  causes — military,  administrative,  and  judicial. 
All  land  was  the  property  of  the  State.  The  country  was  divided  into 
provinces,  capitals,  and  cities,  the  governors  of  which  were  known  as 
Hakim,  Amlr-ul-Umara’  and  Amir  respectively.  The  rural  areas  were 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Muslim  officers,  who  worked  under  the  ‘Amils.8 
The  governors  were  not  feudatories  but  servants  of  the  Crown,  appointed 
and  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sultan,  and  their  offices,  too,  were 
never  hereditary.  Sultan  Flroz  Tughlaq,  for  the  first  time,  ordered  that 
when  a  servant  grew  old,  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son,  son-in-law, 
and  slave  in  order  of  preference.9  The  army,  too,  was  not  feudalized  ; 
the  soldiers  were  directly  recruited  and  enrolled  in  the  registers  of  the 


1  Tabaqdt-i-Ndfm,  p  146,  Barni,  Tdrikh-t-Firdz  Shahi,  p.  326 

dtS  f  &  \  j  j  jp  t e.  j  o^jjT  j  j  j  I  j  dJHf  J0^  «— >>  I  j>- 

2.  Ibn-Baftufa  (Urdu  translation  by  Muhammad  Husain,  p.  145). 

3.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Bakhtiyar  Khiljf,  the  conqueror  of  eastern  Bengal,  was  refused  military 
employment  for  the  simple  reason  that  his  personality  was  not  striking  and  imposing — J'abaqdt-i-Nasiri, 
p.  146. 

4.  Dtya'  Barni,  Tdrikh-i-Firoz  Shahi,  p.  115. 

5.  ‘Aflf,  Tarikh-i-Fxroz  Shahi,  p  300. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  298. 

7.  See  Cambridge  History  of  India,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  45,  which  describes  the  organization  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  as  feudal. 

8.  Ibn-Battuta  (Urdu  translation  by  Muhammad  Husam,  p.  33). 

9.  ‘Afif,  Tdrikh-i-Firdz  Shahi,  p.  303. 
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State  by  the  ‘Arid  or  by  governors  on  behalf  of  the  Sultan,  and  were  paid 
out  of  the  royal  treasury.1  The  Hakim  (governor)  of  Multan  was  also 
Bakhshi  (Pay-master)  of  the  army*  The  regents  (Na'ibs),  Wall  (gover¬ 
nors’),  revenue  officers  (Mutasaxrif),  and  assistants  (Karkunan)  had  to 
submit  a  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  to  the  Diwan  -i-Wizarat 
regularly.8 

The  court  and  palace  of  the  emperor  were  modelled  on  Persian  lines, 
while  the  administration  of  the  army  followed  the  Turkish  system  of 
military  classification.  Bureaucratic  grades  were  based  upon  the  decimal 
system.  Ten  soldiers,  footmen  or  horsemen,  were  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  Sar-i-Lashkar  or  Sar-Khll ;  ten  Sar-Khil  were  commanded  by  one 
Khan,  and  it  was  expedient  to  have  ten  Khans  in  the  kingdom.4  Thus  a 
Khan  or  Amir-i-Tuman  was  the  commander  of  a  body  of  10,000  ;  a  Malik 
or  Amir  Hazarah5  the  commander  of  1,000  ;  an  Amir  or  Amlr-i-Sadah6 
the  Commander  of  100  ;  Amir-i-Panjah  (Commander  of  Fifty)7  and  a 
Sar  Khll  or  Amlr-i-Dah,  (Commander  of  Ten).  With  the  conquest  of 
Northern  India  in  the  thirteenth  century,  military  officers  were  burdened 
with  civil  duties,  so  much  so  that  administrative  work  became  a  moral 
duty  of  most  of  the  military  officers. 


DIWAN-I-INSHA’  (MINISTRY  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT) 

The  Sahib-i-Dlwan-i-Insha’  was  the  Minister  of  Local  Government 
variously  called  Dablr-i-Mamalik,8  Dablr  Khan  or  Sar-i-Dabir  (all  meaning 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  State),  and  styled  ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk  (Pillar  of  the 
State)  or  Taj-ul  Mulk9  (Grown  of  the  State).  The  minister  was  the  proper 
channel  of  correspondence  between  the  central  and  local  governments, 
in  other  words,  between  the  king  and  provincial  governors,10  and  as  such 
he  was  expected  to  be  a  man  of  letters.  Sultan  Ghiyathuddln  Tughlaq 
called  for  the  Dablr-i-Khas11  and  dictated  messages  to  the  governors  of 
various  provinces  intimating  the  murder  of  Sultan  Mubarak  Shah.12  It 

1 .  Masalik-ul-Abfdr  (Elliot,  Vol.  Ill),  pp.  576  and  577. 

2.  Ibn-Battuta  (Urdu  translation  by  Mubammad  Husain,  p.  1) 

3.  PiyaJ  Bami,  Tdrlkh-i-Fxrdz  Shdhl,  p.  468. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  219. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  219.  j»\  j  »  jlj*  J-& 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  376. 

8.  Malik  'Izzuddin  was  appointed  Ddnr-i-Mamdlik  in  the  reign  of  Sul(in  'Alauddln,  and  held  the  charge 
of  Diwan-i-Inshd'. 

9.  Tabaq&t-i-N&firi,  p.  183. 

10.  Diy&’  Bami,  Tdnkh-i-Fir6z  Shdhl,  p.  153. 

11.  yi-li  jl  U>i jr  jfi-  at  «u  jk  tjd  j  tS"  1 Qafd’id  of  Badr 

Ch&ch,  p.  14. 

12.  Bami,  Tdrlkh-i-Firdz  ShdM.  p.  337. 
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was  tiiis  minister's  duty  to  lay  before  the  Sultan  petitions  of  governors 
and  local  officers  for  his  orders,  and  to  convey  the  same  to  the  applicants. 
Matters  which  directly  concerned  the  particular  ministries  were  referred 
to  them  for  opinion  and  disposal.  The  minister  himself  drafted  all  Fir¬ 
mans  in  a  “  pliable  and  courtly  style,”  and  observed  all  legal  forms.  The 
various  records  and  documents  were  carefully  kept  for  future  reference  by 
bis  subordinate  officers,.  He  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  a  large  staff  of 
Dablrs1  or  Secretaries. 


DlWAN-I-RISALAT  (MINISTRY  OF  APPEALS) 

Diwan-i-Risalat  was  the  highest  court  of  appeal.  It  was  like  the  Dlwan- 
ul-Magalim  of  the  ‘Abbasids  (Board  for  the  Redress  of  Grievances). 
The  ministry  received  complaints  from  the  subjects,  and  either  granted 
redress  in  the  capacity  of  the  king’s  agent  (Rasul)2 3  or  else  submitted  the 
matter  to  the  Sultan  for  his  final  orders.  "  Every  day  ”  says  Shams  Siraj 
Aflf,”  a  number  of  applications  were  submitted  to  the  Dlwan-i-Risalat, 
asking  for  money,  allowances,  and  stipends.”8  The  Sahib-i-Dlwan, 
entitled  Wakil-i-dar4  and  Baha'-ul-Mulk,5  entertained  all  complaints 
against  governors,  ministers,  government  officials,  and  even  members  of 
the  royal  family,  and  decided  such  cases  as  fell  within  his  jurisdiction. 

An  appeal  from  the  Qadl’s  court  lay  to  the  Sultan,  who  presided  over 
the  ministry. 

Diya  Barm  describes  the  four  ministries  as  follows.  Malik  Hamldud- 
d!n  Na’ib-i-Wakll-i-Dar,  Malik  ‘Izzuddin  Dabir-i-Mumalik,  Malik 
Ashraf  Qanini  Naib-i-Vizier,  and  Khawjah  Haji  Na ib-i-‘Ard  were  each 
in  charge  of  one  department  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  ‘Ala’uddln.  The 
four  traditional  ministries  were  Diwan-i-Wizarat,  Dlwan-i-'Ard-i-Mu- 
malik,  Dlwan-i-Insha’  and  Dlwan-i-Risalat.  BamI  further  notes  that  by 
the  removal  of  Malik  Hamlduddin  and  ‘Izzuddin  and  the  murder  of  Sharf 
Qanini  the  glory  of  Diwan-i-Risalat,  Dlwan-i-Insha',  and  Dlwan-i-Wiza- 
rat  withered  away.6  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Wakil-i-Dar  was  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  appeals  (Dlwan-i-Risalat). 


1.  Malik  Qawamuddin  was  Ilaqafa-Dablr  in  Kaiqubad’s  time — See  Piya’  BamI,  p.  131.  Shamsuddln 
the  Dablr,  was  sent  to  Sultan  Mu‘izzuddln  Kaiqubad  by  Sultan  N5?iruddln  with  a  letter  of  message — See 
Qir<In-us-Sa‘dain,  p.  102. 

2.  ‘Aflf,  Tdrikk-i-Firdz  ShaH,  pp.  512-13. 

3.  BamI,  Tdrikh-i-FlrSz  Shdhl,  p.  558. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  337. 
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5.  Ibn- Battuta  (Urdu  translation  by  Muhd.  Husain,  p.  218). 

6.  BamI,  Tdrikh-i-FirSz  Skahi,  p.  337. 
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The  Wakll-i-Dar,  variously  designated  as  Rasul -i-dar  or  Hajib-ul- 
Irsal1  was  appointed  to  perform  the  secretarial  functions  of  the  court,2 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  Dlwan-i-Risalat.  He  received  a  pay  of  24,000 
Dinars  or  a  Jagir  yielding  an  equivalent  income.3  The  practice  was  like 
this  :  the  Hajib  introduced  the  visitor  to  the  hall  of  audience  and  handed 
over  his  petition  to  the  Barbak  (a  title  conferred  upon  the  Amlr-i -Hajib), 
who  took  it  to  the  throne.  After  the  Sultan  retired  from  the  court,  the 
Hajib  handed  over  the  papers  to  the  Wakll-i-Dar,  who  disposed  of  them 
according  to  the  Sultan’s  orders. 


IMARATS  (DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  STATE) 

Besides  the  ministries,  there  were  certain  other  departments  (Masnads 
or  Imarats),  which,  however,  occupied  a  lower  status.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  of  these  was  the  Department  of  Justice  (Diwan-i-Qada’-i-Mamalik 
or  Diwan-i-Shara4  or  Dlwan-i-Qada’).5  The  Department  has  been  defined 
by  Qadl  Minhaj-Siraj  in  his  introduction  to  the  Tabaqdt-i-Nd$iri, 
as  Dlwan-i-Mazahir-wa-Maqam-i-Fasl-i-Khusumat-wa-Qat‘-i-Da‘awI.  6 
(Board  for  the  Redress  of  the  Oppressed,  Decision  of  Disputes,  and  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Claims).  It  was  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Qadl  variously  known 
as  the  Qadl-i-Mamalik7  (Chief  Justice  of  the  State),  or  Qadl-ul-Qudat8 
(Judge  of  the  Judges),  and  styled  Sadr-ul-Mulk9  (Chief  Sadr  or  Judge), 
Sadr-us-Sudur10  (Judge  of  the  Judges),  Sadr-i-Jahan11  (Judge  of  the  Realm), 
Sadr-us-Sudur-i-Islam12  (Chief  Sadr  of  Islam),  Sadr-us-Sudur-i-Jahan 
(Judge  of  the  Judges  of  the  World),13  and  Qadl-i -Sadr-i-Jahan14  (Chief 
Judge  of  the  Realm).  He  was  expected  to  be  a  man  of  learning  and  piety. 
He  was  the  highest  judicial  authority  below  the  king,  and  exercised  both 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  He  was  assisted  in  his  judicial  work  by  the 
Na  ib-i-Qadl-i-Mamalik  and  a  number  of  Qadis.  Every  city  and  almost 
all  the  bigger  towns  had  their  separate  Amir-i-Dad15  (Judges)  entitled 

1.  Ibi>-Bat}:u(a  (Urdu  translation  by  Muhd.  Husain,  p.  218). 

2.  Bami,  Tdrikh-i-Firdz  Shdhz,  p  576 

3.  Ibn-Battufa  (Urdu  translation  by  Muhd.  Husain,  p.  218) 

4.  Sirat-i-Firoz  Shdhi,  Bankipore  MSS.  p.  123. 

5.  Khazain-ul-Futuh,  p.  7. 

6.  Introduction  :  Toba^t-i-Ndftri,  p.  3. 

7.  Tebaqdt-i-Na$iri,  p.  193. 

8.  Ibn-Baftuta  (Urdu  translation  by  Muhd.  Husain,  p  40,  and  Masdhk-ul-Abfdr,  (Elliot,  Vol.  Ill,  p.478). 

9.  Tabaqdt-i-Nd$iri,  p.  193 

10.  MSS.  Tdj-uI-Ma’dthn,  p.  178. 

11.  Tobaqat-i-Ndfiri,  pp.  167  and  218. 

12.  Masdhk-ul-Abfdr  (Elliot  and  Dawson,  p.  578). 

13.  Bami,  Tdrikh-i-Firdz  Shald,  pp.  247,  248. 

14.  Ibid.,  pp.  24  and  126. 

15.  Diya’uddln  JunaidI  was  the  Amlr-i-Dad  of  Gwalior — See  T^aqat-i-Nd^in,  p.  188. 
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Majd-ul-Umara’  (Most  Glorious  Amir),1 2  while  special  Qadls  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  army  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Qadi-i-Lashkar 
(the  Qadi  of  the  Army),  Unlike  other  officers,  Qadls  were  generally  ap¬ 
pointed  for  life. 

Criminal  law  in  the  middle  ages  was  very  strict,  and  punishments 
were  severe.  It  is  related  in  the  Futuhdt-i-Ftr5z  Shahi  that  in  former 
reigns  the  Sultans  shed  the  blood  of  Musaknans,  and  employed  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  tortures  such  as  cutting  off  hands  and  feet,  ears  and  noses, 
putting  out  the  eyes,  pouring  molten  lead  into  the  throat,  crushing  the 
bones  of  hands  and  feet,  burning  the  body  with  fire,  driving  iron  bars 
into  hands,  feet,  and  chest,  flaying  alive,  inflicting  lashes  with  iron  nails, 
and  sawing  the  criminal  in  two. 

The  Qadls  acted  as  justices  of  the  peace,  and  their  primary  duty  was  to 
settle  disputes  according  to  rules  of  the  Shari ‘at.  Appeals  were  allowed  from 
the  court  of  the  local  QidI  to  that  of  the  Chief  Judge,  and  from  him  to  the 
Diwan-i-Risalat  (Ministry  of  Appeals)  and  the  emperor.  The  emperor 
was  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  by  a  board  of  divines 
‘Alims,  Shaikhs,  and  Muftis. 

The  government  of  the  capital,  Hadrat-i-Delhi,  was  entrusted  to  the 
charge  of  the  Kotwal-i -Mumalik :  (Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police)  and  his  staff.  The  Kotwal  of  Delhi  was  like  the  Sahib-ush- 
Shurta  of  the  ‘Abbasids.3  His  rank  was  a  little  inferior  to  that  of  a  minister 
but  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  realm.  He  was 
entitled  Malik-ul-Umara  or  ‘Ala-ul-Mulk.4 5  When  Balban  invaded  the 
territory  of  Lakhnauti,  he  appointed  Malik-ul-Umara  Fakhr-ud-Dih  Kotwal 
as  his  Regent  in  preference  to  the  vizier,6  The  Kotwal  was  in  charge  of 
the  royal  harem,  the  treasury,  and  the  capital  city  ;  and  kept  the  keys  of 
the  city  gates,  royal  palaces,  and  the  treasury.  The  duty  of  the  Kotwal 
was  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  city,  and  to  apprehend  thieves. 
The  task  of  parading  the  prisoners  was  also  entrusted  to  the  city  Kotwal.7 

The  Barld-i-Mumalik,  or  Commissioner  of  Intelligence  and  Posts, 
and  his  deputy  the  Na'ib-i  Barld-i-Mumahk  supplied  the  Sultan  with  all 
necessary  information  regarding  the  current  events  of  the  realm.  The 
capital  was  connected  with  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire  by  numerous 
chains  of  post  offices,  where  carriers,  both  horsemen  (Aulaq)  and  footmen 
(Piyada),  were  stationed  to  carry  on  the  messages  and  letters.  To  com¬ 
municate  events,  which  happened  in  distant  provinces  post-relays  were 

1.  Tabaqdt-i-Ndfiri,,  p.  188. 

2.  Fut6{i5t~i-Firfte  Shahi,  p.  3 

3.  Tabaqat-i-Nafiri,  p.  194. 

4.  Tarikh-i-Tamaddun-lsiami,  of  Jutji  Zaidan,  Vol.  I,  Muhd.  Halim's  Urdu  translation,  p.  258. 

5.  BamI,  Tdrikh-i-FirGz  Shdhi,  p,  269. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

7.  Mifidh-ul-Futuh,  p.  45. 
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established  between  the  capital  and  the  chief  towns  of  the  country.1  Bands 
or  official  reporters  (Akhbar  Navis)  and  secret  service  officials  were  posted 
everywhere  in  market  and  towns  to  inform  the  Sultan  of  the  behaviour  of 
State-servants,  transactions  in  markets,  and  all  other  events. 

The  Amir-i-Akhur  or  Akhur  Bek2  was  the  lord  of  the  imperial  stable 
the  Shahn-i-Pll  of  the  elephants  stable,  and  the  Shahn-i-Nafar  of  the 
camel  stable.  The  Amir-i-Akhur  was  one  of  the  most  important  officers 
of  the  empire.  His  duties  were  to  make  excursions  in  quest  of  fodder 
and  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  stables.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
remain  at  the  capital3  and  the  work  was  carried  on  by  his  Na’ib. 

The  Sar-i-Jandar  (Chief  of  the  Royal  Bodyguards)  was  another  im¬ 
portant  officer.  Balban  had  several  Sar-i-Jandars.4  It  was  not  essential 
for  the  Sar-i-Jandar  to  remain  at  the  capital,5  for  he  was  assisted  in  his 
work  by  his  deputy  (Na  ib-i-Sari-Jandar),6  and  Shahn-i-Zarrat  Khana7 
(Superintendent  of  the  Armoury).  He  was  often  made  commander  of  the 
right  or  left  wing  of  the  army.8 9  As  the  disloyalty  of  his  officers  kept  the  king 
uneasy,  the  central  contingents  of  the  royal  bodyguards  looked  after  the 
personal  security  of  the  sovereign.  The  Amir-i -Shikar8  (Chief  Huntsman) 
organised  the  hunting  campaigns.  There  was  another  officer  known  as 
Sar-i-Silahdar  (Head  of  the  Imperial  Armour-Bearers),  who  secured  the 
personal  safety  of  the  emperor. 

The  religious  dignitaries  attached  to  the  court  were  the  Shaikh-ul- 
Islam,  (Chief  Ecclesiastic  of  the  State)  like  the  Shaikh-Ush-Shuyukh  of 
Egypt,)  the  Sayyid-i-Ajall  or  Sayyid-i-Dargah  (Head  of  the  Sayyids  of  the 
Empire),  and  the  Khatib,10  who  preached  sermons  and  led  prayers.  The 
office  of  Shaikh -ul-Islam, 11  was  conferred  upon  Jamal-ud-Dln  Bustami 
during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Nasiruddln.  There  was  a  government  univer¬ 
sity  at  the  Capital,  known  as  Nasiryah  College,12  where  professors  of 
eminence  and  renown  delivered  lectures  to  students.  Dlwan-i-Istihqaq 
(the  Department  of  Pensions)  granted  allowances  and  pensions  to  ‘Alims 
and  Hafizes.  The  head  of  the  department  was  probably  subordinate  to 


1 .  Masdlik-uI-Abfdr  (Elliot,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  581). 

2.  Miftah-ul-Futuh,  p.  28. 

3.  Baroi,  Tdrikh-i-Firdz  Shdhi,  p.  323. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

5.  The  governorship  of  Samaria  was  transferred  to  Malik  Siraj  the  Sar-i-Jandar.  Piya'  Baml,  Tdrikh-i- 
FrrSz  Shdhi,  pp.  86. 

6.  Malik  Saifuddln  Ibaik-Kashlu  Khan  was  Na’ib-i-Sar-i-Jandar  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Nasiruddln — 
Tabaqdt-i-Ndfiri,  pp.  278,  279. 

7.  Tabaqdt-i-Ndfiri,  pp.  254,  255. 

8.  Miftah-ul-Futub.,  p.  57. 

9.  Tabaqdt-i-Ndfin,  pp.  169. 

10.  Ibn-Battuta,  Vol  II  (Urdu  translation  by  Muhammad  Uusain,  pp.  212,  213). 

11.  Bami,  Tdrikh-i-Ftrvz  Shdhi,  p.  247,  and  MSS.  Srrot-i-Flrfiz  Shdhi,  p.  34. 

12.  T abaqdt-i-Ndfiri,  p.  200. 
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the  Qadi-i  Mumalik  (Chief  Qadi  of  the  State).  The  other  department  of 
charities  or  Dlwan-i-Khairat1  came  into  vogue  only  in  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Flroz  Shah. 

The  Mhr-i-Tmarat2 3  (Controller  of  Constructions),  the  head  of  the 
‘Imarat  Khana  (the  Building  Department)  was  assisted  in  his  work  by 
several  Shahnas  or  Superintendents  of  various  departments  under  his 
charge.8  The  two  smaller  departments  of  admiralty  and  agriculture 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Amlr-ul-Bahr  and  the  Amir-i-Koh  respec¬ 
tively.  The  first  officer  was  in  charge  of  the  numerous  flotillas  maintained 
on  the  Jumna,  Ganges,  and  other  rivers  for  the  use  of  travellers  and  armies. 
The  other  department  looked  after  the  improvement  of  agriculture4  re¬ 
claimed  waste  lands,  and  devised  means  for  the  welfare  of  cultivators. 
The  Amir-i-Koh  supervised  the  construction  of  canals,  the  distribution  of 
water,  and  the  clearing  of  jungles. 

Muhd.  Aziz  Ahmad. 


1.  ‘Aflf,  Tdrikh-i-Flrdz  Shdhi,  p.  351. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  331. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  331. 

4.  Ibn-Baftuta  (Urdu  translation  by  Muhammad  Husain,  p.  17). 
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Extra-mural  Lectures. 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Osmania  University,  extra-mural  lectures 
of  the  University  staff  received  a  further  extension  this  year  by  the 
arrangement  of  lectures  in  districts,  outside  the  metropolis.  So 
Warangal  and  Aurangabad  were  selected  this  year  for  the  purpose. 

Among  the  lectures  in  the  city  of  Hyderabad -Deccan,  Dr.  M.  Hamidulla 
spoke  on  Muslim  Law.  He  said,  it  was  a  very  vast  and  complex  subject 
to  speak  about,  some  of  its  features  alone  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  short 
lecture. 

Muslim  law,  as  we  possess  it,  is  the  relic  of  the  heydays  of  the  empire 
of  Islam  which  extended  over  three  continents.  And  this  law  served  their 
purpose  so  well  that  it  was  considered  more  lenient  and  liberal  than  any 
other  contemporary  law. 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  Muslim  law  may  be  considered  as  officially 
promulgated,  referring  to  the  Qur’an  and  the  tradition  of  the  deeds  and 
utterances  of  the  Prophet.  The  traditions  of  the  toleration  (  con¬ 
sist  of  nothing  but  unabrogated  customs  of  the  country.  Apart  from 
this,  practically  the  whole  Muslim  law  owes  its  existence  to  the  enterprise 
of  scholars,  unhindered  and  uninfluenced  by  Court  whims  and 
exigencies.  In  other  words,  not  only  judiciary  was  free  in  Islam  from  the 
executive  and  could  summon  and  try  even  the  Caliphs, — but  even  the 
legislature  was  purely  and  completely  a  private  concern  outside  the  control 
of  the  Government.  Even  the  codification  of  Muslim  Law  was  a  private 
affair,  first  undertaken  by  Imam  Abu  Hanlfah  and  his  Academy  of  law. 

Muslim  Law  controls  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  a  Muslim,  material  as 
well  as  spiritual.  The  devotional  acts  like  prayer,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  etc., 
are  as  much  fart  of  Muslim  law  as  contracts,  marriage,  inheritance,  as  also 
penal  law,  international  law  and  constitutional  law.  Further  it  lays  down 
rules  for  the  mode  of  eating,  slaughtering  and  even  combing.  This  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  subject  would  have  been  unworkable  and  impracticable, 
had  the  Muslim  lawyers  not  solved  the  difficulty  by  dividing  all  rules  into 
five  categories,  based  on  the  grades  of  good  and  evil.  The  absolute  good 
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is  obligatory  (  },  the  absolute  evil  is  forbidden  ( fbfc ),  the  greater 

element  of  good  is  praiseworthy  (  although  its  negligence  is  not 

punishable,  the  greater  mixture  of  evil  is  disliked  ( vf-*)  although  its 
observance  is  not  chastised  ;  and  the  rest  is  permissible  (  ).  The 

limited  and  small  number  of  the  obligatory  or  prohibited  things  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Qur’an  and  the  Hadifo,  and  cannot  be  abrogated. 
Circumstances  may  require  temporary  readjustment  in  things  praiseworthy 
or  disliked.  These  too  are  limited  in  number.  The  unlimited  rest  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  everybody’s  common-sense. 

Again,  he  sanctions  of  law  in  different  civilisations  are  different.  But 
in  Islam  the  divine  origin,  the  prophetic  connection  and  beliefs  in  resurrec¬ 
tion  give  it  a  sanctity  for  which  even  a  lonely  bedouin  in  the  desert  does 
not  neglect  his  devotional  service  at  the  appointed  time.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  Governmental  enforcement  through  Judicial  Courts  and  adminis¬ 
trative  censor  of  public  morality  (  )  bring  into  function  the  naked 

material  sanction  of  modem  type.  This  two-fold  character  of  the  means  of 
enforcement  has  gone  far  to  leave  Muslim  law  as  a  practical  as  well  as 
practicable  institution. 


Ninetieth  Anniversary  of  Darul-'Ulum. 

It  was  in  1372  H./1856  A.D.  that  Darul-'Ulum  (house  of  sciences)  was 
opened  in  Hyderabad  and  the  earliest  British  Indian  Universities  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  had  to  wait  for  one  more  year  to  be 
incorporated.  During  the  last  90  years  of  its  existence,  Darul-'Ulum  has 
seen  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  After  some  years  of  independent  and 
useful  life,  it  was  degraded  to  the  position  of  an  insignificant  school ;  then 
it  was  affiliated  as  a  college  to  the  Panjab  University.  After  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Indian  Universities  Act,  Darul-'Ulum  was  forced  to 
regain  its  independence.  First  there  was  a  movement  for  an  Islamic 
University  but  later  it  was  decided  to  evolve  out  of  Darul-'Ulum  a  non- 
Communal  Osmania  University.  Darul-'Ulum  served  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  proposed  university  and  was  reshaped  in  the  form  of  the  theology 
faculty  of  the  Osmania  University. 

Ninety  years  have  passed  over  the  establishment  of  Darul-'Ulum  and 
twenty-five  years  over  its  conversion  into  the  Osmania  Univereity — more 
particularly  into  its  faculty  of  theology  — and  the  occasion  was  a  scene  of 
great  intellectual  festival  in  Hyderabad  in  the  second  week  of  December 
last. 

An  exhibition  of  Islamic  History  Qnd  Culture  ;  a  series  of  lectures  ;  a 
session  of  Arabic  speeches  and  dissertations  ;  a  demonstration  of  the 
art  of  reciting  of  the  Qur’an  ;  a  poet's  gathering  with  a  given  head 
12 
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line  blj  u*1  and  a  set  of  lantern  lectures; 

> — such  was  the  outline  of  the  programme. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Basalat  Jah  Bahadur  performed  the  opening 
ceremony  of  the  celebration.  In  the  course  of  his  reception  address. 
Dr.  Na?ir  Yar  Jung,  the  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Theology,  Osmania  University, 
remarked  that  nothing  would  be  better  than  the  reminding  of  the  pacific 
elements  of  our  glorious  past  during  these  days  of  culture-burning 
armageddon.  In  has  inaugural  speech  His  Royal  Highness  observed  : 

“  The  country  was  in  need  of  such  an  exhibition  for  a  long  time. 
Islamic  Culture,  and  more  especially  the  culture  of  Indian  Islam  was 
suffering  for  lack  of  enthusiasm,  to  the  extent  of  criminal  neglect,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  inherited  it.  Hyderabad  is  the  cradle  and 
centre  of  Islamic  movements  nowadays,  and  in  the  auspicious  reign  of 
the  present  Nizam  foundations  of  a  very  praiseworthy  work  are  being 
laid.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  is  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee 
of  our  oldest  educational  institution  whose  services  can  never  be 
forgotten.’ 

Exhibition.— The  Exhibition  was  housed  in  the  big  air-raid  shelter 
of  Nawab  Salar  Jung  Bahadur,  and  four  additional  big  tents  were 
pitched  to  accommodate  the  Exhibition,  main  features  of  which  were  as 
follows  :  — 

a.  Publications  of  the  Da’irat-ul-Ma'arif,  the  Ihya-ul-Ma‘arif,  etc., 
consisting  of  several  hundred  rare  Arabic  classics,  and  publications  of  the 
Islamic  Culture  Journal  of  Hyderabad. 

b.  Social  life  of  nineteenth  century  nobility  in  Hyderabad,  with 
silver  furniture,  profusely  embroidered  carpets,  etc. 

c.  Painting,  portraits,  drawing  of  old  and  new  masters  including 
excellent  collection  of  miniatures  depicting  Deccan  history,  lent  by  Nawab 
Salar  Jung  Bahadur. 

d.  Arms  and  weapons  of  different  types  and  times. 

e.  Collection  of  photographs  to  show  the  monuments  of  Islamic 
architecture  especially  in  India. 

/.  Coins  of  Islamic  countries  from  the  time  of  Umaiyads  down  to 
this  day  ;  and  exhaustive  collection  of  Indian  dynasties. 

g .  Postage  stamps  of  42  Islamic  countries. 

h.  Masterpieces  of  calligraphy,  old  and  new. 

i.  Rare  MSS.  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Urdu,  etc. 

j.  Translations  of  the  Qur’an  in  different  languages  of  the  world, 
— Burmese,  Polish,  German,  Malayalam,  etc. 

k.  Persian  translation  of  the  Gospel  done  by  a  Muslim  orthodox 
savant  several  hundred  years  ago. 

l.  Illuminated  copies  of  the  Qur’an. 
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m.  Photographs  showing  the  first  phase  evolution  of  the  Arabic 
script  from  the  time  of  the  Prophet  downwards. 

n.  Astronomy  section  with  oriental  telescopes,  astrolabes,  charts 
showing  discoveries  of  Muslim  savants  in  astronomy. 

o.  Historic  copies  of  the  Qur’an  calligraphed  by  Emperor  Aurang- 
zeb,  Darashikoh,  Yaqut,  etc. 

p.  Mecca  Room  with  a  model  of  the  mosque  of  Ka'ba  surrounded 
by  photographs  depicting  the  ceremonies  of  the  pilgrimage. 

q.  Madina  Room  with  a  model  of  the  mosque  of  the  Prophet  surround¬ 
ed  by  several  dozens  of  photographs  tracing  the  whole  life  of  the  Prophet 
from  his  birth  to  his  death,  his  sorrows,  his  achievements,  social  life, 
his  time,  etc. 

r.  History  Room,  containing  multicoloured  maps  to  show  the  limits 
of  the  conquests  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Orthodox  Caliphs,  conquests  of 
Islam  during  the  last  13  centuries  embracing  as  far  as  Switzerland,  Southern 
Italy,  3/4  of  France,  Volga  region,  etc.,  maps  showing  various  phases  of  the 
epoch-making  battles  of  Yarmuk  and  Matazgird  ;  present  Muslim  popula¬ 
tion  in  different  countries  of  the  world,  rolling  maps  chronologically 
arranged  showing  important  events  of  each  year  with  appropriate  illus¬ 
trations. 

s.  Arab  Room  showing  a  furnished  parlour  in  modem  Madina 
houses,  with  dummies  clad  in  Arab  dress,  etc. 

t.  Historical  records,  autographs  of  Tlpu  Sultan,  Clive,  Warren 
Hastings,  Cornawallis,  Nizam  ‘All  Khan,  etc. 

u.  Relics  of  Rabi’a  Dawrani  Mausoleum,  Aurangabad,  carpets,  etc. 

v.  Old  China. 

w.  Bronze  and  other  metallic  utensils. 

x.  Five  old  games  of  Faruql  dynasty  of  the  tenth  century  of  Hijra, 
Marble  models  of  architectural  monuments  like  the  Taj,  etc. 

Telugu  Translation  of  the  Qur’an. 

We  had  occasion  of  mentioning  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  a 
new  translation  of  the  Holy  Qur’an  by  M.  Qasim  Khan,  m.a.  We  have 
pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication  of  the  second  part,  by  the  same 
author,  as  No.  4  of  the  Hyderabad  TelugU  Academy  Series.  The  same 
high  standard  has  been  maintained  and  the  translation  has  been  followed 
by  erudite  notes  on  different  topics.  This  part  contains  a  lengthy  discus¬ 
sion  on  interest  and  Usury  and  from  the  quotations  it  seems  that  reference 
has  been  made  practically  to  all  the  cultures  of  the  world,  Indian,  Roman, 
Greek,  etc.  We  expect  that  the  remaining  portions  will  follow  soon. 

M.H. 
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Mr.  P.  K.  Gode,  Curator  of  the  Bhandarkar  Institute,  Poona,  has 
written  a  paper  on  Samudra-Sangama:  a  Philosophical  Work  by  Ddrd 
Shikoh.  son  of  Shah  Jahdn  inA.D.  1655,  which  is  published  in  the  Bkarata 
Itihasa  Samshodaka  Mandal  Quarterly ,  Oct.  1943.  He  has  discovered  a 
Sanskrit  MS.  entitled  Samudra  Sangama  from  the  Government  MSS. 
deposited  at  the  Bhandarkar  Institute.  It  is  the  Sanskrit  adaptation,  as  he 
has  proved  in  this  paper,  of  the  Majma'  -ul-Bahrain  of  Dara  Shikoh.  It 
was  almost  concurrently  completed  in  1065  A.H.,  which  was  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  Majma  -ul-Bahrain.  This  was  the  42nd  year  of  his 
life.  Majma' -ul-Bahrain  has  already  been  published  by  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  M.  Mahfuzul 
Haq  with  English  translation  and  useful  introduction.  This  mentions 
one  Hindu  saint  Baba  Lai  Bairagi  to  whom  Dara  Shikoh  also  refers  in  one 
of  his  works  Hasandt- ul-‘ Arif  in  composed  in  1064  A.H.  This  Hindu  saint 
was  a  Kathri  of  Qasur  living  at  Asthan  at  Dhianpurnear  Batala.  Mr.  Gode 
concludes  his  paper  on  the  Samudra-Sangama  of  Dara  Shikoh  with 
an  appeal  to  Sanskrit  scholars  and  the  students  of  the  Mughal  history  to 
reconstruct  the  history  of  Dara  s  accounts  with  Benares  Pandits  which  yet 
needs  careful  exploration  and  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  contemporary 
sources  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Persian. 

In  1940,  Dr.  C.  Kunhan  Raja  had  published  in  the  Adyar  Library 
Bulletin,  the  text  of  a  Sanskrit  Letter  of  Dara  Shikoh  written  to  Goswami 
Narsimha  Saras wati.  This  is  more  like  an  address  than  a  letter.  This  MS. 
of  this  letter  of  Dara  Shikoh  is  deposited  in  the  Adyar  Library,  Madras. 
The  same  scholar  has  now  published  an  English  translation  of  the  Sanskrit 
letter  of  Dara  Shikoh  in  the  Adyar  Library  Bulletin,  Madras,  (Pts.  2  and  3, 
May  and  Oct.  43).  According  to  Mr.  Gode,  this  Sanyasi,  whom  Dara 
addressed  this  Sanskrit  letter  was  the  same  as  Brahmendra  SaTswati,  who 
was  a  signatory  to  a  Nvmayapatra,  drawn  up  at  Benares  in  1657  A.D. 
(vide  Adyar  Library  Bulletin,  vol.  vi,  1942)  Yogavasi$tha  of  Valmiki  is  refer¬ 
red  to  by  Mr.  Gode  in  his  above  article  among  the  Persian  translations  made 
under  the  auspices  of  Dara  Shikoh.  Akbar  first  got  it  translated  at  his 
court  and  it  was  illustrated  by  his  court  artists.  This  illustrated  edition 
is  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Chester  A.  Beatty,  London.  Its  introduction  shows 
that  it  was  translated  by  one  Faramuli,  &  native  of  Faramul  neat  Kadul. 
The  signatures  of  the  court  artists  on  some  of  the  illustrations  read  thus  : 
Tiriyya,  Bishen  Das,  Kesu  and  others.  But  the  MSS.  of  the  translation  of 
the  Yogavdsiftha  made  under  the  auspices  of  Dara  Shikoh  are  not  rare.  Its 
introduction  shows  that  this  abridged  translation  was  made  in  1066  A.H. 
by  his  order  and  he  himself  is  expressed  as  </*  ^  ^ 

J-1  b  k-jUC jjjl  .  uili.  jAi  *5llj  j-loL, 

L  .  Sujan  Rai  used  this  translation  of  the  Yogavdsi$tha, 
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made  tinder  Dara  Shikoh’s  directions,  as  one  of  the  source  books 
foi  his  Khulasat'Ut-  Tawarikh  in  his  account  of  ancient  India.  He  says 
that  this  translation  of  the  Yogavdsiftha  was  made  by  Shaikh 

Ahmad  and  others  by  the  order  of  Dara  Shikoh  (Khuldsat-ut-Tawarikh. 
Delhi,  1918,  p.  6). 

A  Linguistic  Survey  of  Hindustani. 

Principal  A.  A.  A.  Fyzee  has  recently  published  an  interesting  paper 
on  A  Linguistic  Survey  of  Hindustani  in  the  Annual  Number  of  the  Social 
Welfare,  Bombay,  1943.  Mr.  Fyzee,  animated  by  an  interesting  lecture 
by  Dr.  I.  J.  Taraporewala  on  the  Linguistic  Problems  in  India  before  P.E.N. 
has  made  a  few  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  all  those  nationalists 
who  earnestly  desire  our  country  to  possess  one  lingua  franca  in  India. 
He  suggests  that  a  basic  vocabulary  of  at  least  1,000  words  should  be 
selected,  and  a  linguistic  survey  should  be  undertaken  by  a  commission 
consisting  of  three  experts.  One  of  these  may  be  a  philologist,  pure  and 
simple  ;  the  second  may  be  a  Sanskritist,  knowing  Avesta  and  Pehlavi  ;  the 
third  should  be  a  well-equipped  student  of  Aabic,  Persian  and  Urdu. 
Each  one  should  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  Hindustani.  This 
commission  should  be  asked  to  report  on  three  different  areas  in  India . 
(a)  predominantly  Hindu,  (b)  predominantly  Muslim,  and  (c)  Hindu- 
Muslim  equally  mixed.  Such  a  systematic  linguistic  survey  will  tell  us 
whether  water  is  jal  or  pani  and  whether  we  speak  of  land  as  zamin  or 
bhum.  Mr.  Fyzee's  aim  is  that  a  chance  be  given  to  a  simpler 
Hindustani,  written  in  a  simple  and  scientific  script, 

*  *  * 

A  few  Arabic  and  Persian  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Satara  Historical 
Museum  are  at  present  preserved  at  the  Deccan  College  Research 
Institute,  Poona.  Though  they  are  not  of  any  great  importance,  yet  the 
following  points  from  them  will  interest  the  scholars 

Khulasat-ut- Tawarikh.  a  general  history  of  India,  was  composed  by 
Munshi  Sujan  Rai.  Dr.  Rieu  (Persian  MSS.  Catalogue ,  BM.  pp.  230-231), 
Elliot-Dowson  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  5)  and  others  have  committed  errors  about 
his  name,  native  place,  etc.  Its  Persian  text  has  already  been  published  in 
Delhi,  1918,  under  the  editorship  of  Zafar  Hasan.  The  author  Munshi 
al-Manashi  Sujan  Rai  Bhandari  was  a  native  of  Batala  (Punjab)  which  he 
had  clearly  mentioned  in  the  text  under  the  account  of  fetal  (MS.  fol.  52 b, 
printed  ed.  p.  71).  He  devoted  two  years  to  the  composition  of  this  work, 
completing  it  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Aurangzeb's  reign,  corresponding  to 
1107  A.H./1695  A.D.  (MS.  fol.  7 b).  The  same  Munshi  Sujan  Rai  had 
composed  another  work  under  the  name  of  Khula§at-ul - Makdtib  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  Aurangzeb’s  reign  corresponding  to  mo  A.H. 
In  its  introduction  he  shows  that  his  son  Rai  Singh  had  requested  him 
to  compose  a  book  on  Insha,  which  he  had  so  far  been  avoiding,  but  later  on, 
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his  friend  Maulana  Amanullah  of  Sohdrah  (Wazirabad-Gujaranwala- 
Punjab)  compelled  him  to  undertake,  (vide  a  note  by  K.  B.  Maulvl 
Muhammad  §fiafr,  Oriental  College  Magazine,  Lahore,  August,  1934, 
pp.  66-67,  on  its  manuscript  in  the  Panjab  University  Library).  One 
manuscript  of  the  Mir’at-i-Sikandari  in  the  same  collection  is  thought 
defective,  though  its  last  leaf  is  intact.  It  bears  two  seals — one  of  them 
which  is  clear  can  be  read  thus 

rr  •*** 

“  Muhammad  Asghar,  slave  (servant)  of  ‘Alamgir  Badshah.  42 
regnal  year.  ”  It  shows  that  this  Turkish  word  dy  u  Qjjl — slave  ”  was 
also  used  in  seals  instead  of  Khanazad  or  Murid  or  Banda  which  represent¬ 
ed  the  same  meaning. 


Medium  of  Instruction  at  the  Proposed  Maharashtra  University. 

Recently  the  Report  of  the  Maharashtra  University  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Government  has  been  published.  The  chapter  IX  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  medium  of  instruction.  Its  one  paragraph  228  is  the  sub¬ 
heading  Muslim  Apprehensions.  It  runs  as  : — "  They  apprehend  that 
their  interests  might  be  adversely  affected  in  two  directions  :  (i)  that  the 
new  University  might  neglect  some  of  the  studies  that  concern  or  interest 
them,  and  (it)  that  the  progress  of  Marathi  as  the  medium  of  Instruction 
might  materially  diminish  the  educational  facilities  open  to  them  at 
present.  However,  in  view  of  the  definite  opinion,  that  have  been  express¬ 
ed  before  us,  it  becomes  necessary  to  assure  these  sections  in  advance 
that  the  proposed  University  will  look  after  their  interests  also.  ”  Khan 
Bahadur  Prof.  Shaikh  A.K.  Sarfaraz  says,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  in  his  note  of  dissent  particularly  on  this  point  of  medium  of 
instruction  from  the  Muslim  point  of  view,  “  To  understand  the  Muslim 
opposition  on  linguistic  grounds,  we  have  to  go  back  to  their  history  in 
Maharashtra  before  the  advent  of  the  British.  History  informs  Us  that 
they  came  as  conquerors  and  settled  down  in  different  parts  of  Maharash¬ 
tra.  Their  cultural  language  was  Persian,  but  they  habitually  spoke  Urdu 
among  themselves.  The  extent  of  the  importance  of  Persian  can  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  Persian  that  treaties  between  the  Peshwas 
and  the  British  were  drawn  up  and  all  correspondence  between  the  Peshwas 
and  their  agent  at  the  court  of  the  Governor-General  at  Calcutta  was 
carried  on  in  the  same  language.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Peshwas, 
the  Poona  Sanskrit  College  was  established  in  1821  for  ‘the  encouragement 
and  improvement  of  the  useful  parts  of  Hindu  learning’  and  ‘to  preserve 
the  attachment  of  the  learned  Brahmans.’  While  adequate  provision  was 
made  for  the  education  of  Brahmans  and  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and 
Marathi,  Arabic,  Persian  and  Urdu  were  left  to  shift  as  best  they  could. 
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With  the  abolition  of  Persian  as  the  court  language,  the  Muslims  employed 
in  courts  were  all  thrown  out  of  employment  and  local  vernaculars  were 
substituted  for  Persian,  which  was  mother-tongue  of  the  Muslims.  After 
discussing  the  history,  Prof.  Shaikh  says,  “  If  now  in  the  proposed  Uni¬ 
versity  Marathi  is  established  as  the  sole  medium  of  instruction  ‘the 
effect  of  this  measure/  to  quote  Khan  S^hib  S.  Baqir  Ali  ‘will  be  simply 
•disastrous.  Most  of  these  Urdu  schools  and  Urdu  high  and  middle 
schools  will  have  to  be  closed.  You  will  put  bade  the  hands  of  the  clock 
seventy  years.”  Prof.  Shaikh  demands  from  the  government  at  this  future 
University  : — (t)  that  in  a  high  school  or  a  college  connected  with  the 
University,  the  facilities  and  provisions  for  teaching,  through  English,  of 
Arabic,  Persian,  Urdu,  Muslim  History,  and  Islamic  Culture,  should  in  no 
way  be  reduced  below  the  present  level  and  that  the  facilities  available  to 
Muslim  students  desiring  to  receive,  through  English,  other  subjects 
should  not  be  denied  owing  to  any  restriction  of  numbers  on  the  institu¬ 
tion  teaching  through  that  medium  :  (ii)  that  in  the  graduate  and  post¬ 
graduate  work  conducted  by  the  University,  the  facilities  provided  through 
English,  for  the  study  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Urdu,  Muslim  History, 
Islamic  Culture,  etc.,  should  not  be  reduced  below  their  present  level. 
These,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  K.B.  Shaikh,  are  irreducible  minimum 
requirements  for  which  statutory  provisions  should  be  made  in  the  Act. 
As  to  the  medium  of  instruction  at  the  proposed  University,  only  this 
can  be  said  that  owing  to  political  tension  in  this  country,  Urdu  language 
has  begun  to  be  counted  as  the  language  of  the  Muslims  only,  although 
Urdu  is  the  common  heritage  of  both  Hindus  and  Muslims. 


M.  A. 


DELHI 

Nadwat-ul-Mu?annifin. 

This  society  has  been  carrying  on  its  activities  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  war.  The  Burhan,  which  is  the  monthly  journal  of  the 
'society  has  maintained  its  usual  standard.  The  following  articles  deserve 
notice  : 

Shah  Wali-ullah  aur  unki  ba'd  ‘Him  Khususivat  (Shah  Wall’ ullah 
and  the  characteristics  of  his  erudition)  by  M.  Saiyid  Abu ’n -Nazar  RidwI. 
This  article  deals  with  Shah  Wall-ullah’s  researches  into  the  solution  of 
a  number  of  knotty  problems  in  Islamic  theology,  mysticism  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  discussion  of  the  saint’s  view*  on  the  nature  of  soul,  Wahdat- 
ul-Wujud  and  matter  is  particularly  illuminating. 

Musalmdn  aur  Tibb  (Muslims  and  Medicine)  by  Khwajah  ‘Abd-ul- 
Wahld. — This  article  discusses  the  contributions  made  by  a  number  of 
most  famous  Muslim  physicians  to  the  science  of  pathology. 
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Mustaghriqin-i-Europe  our  Islam  men  Mupawwiri  (European  Orien¬ 
talists  and  Painting  in  Islam)  by  S.  Jamal  Hasan  Shlrazl. — -This  article 
criticises  the  attitude  and  views  of  European  orientalists  who  think  that 
Islam  is  not  hostile  to  painting  and  sculpture* 

Islami  Tamaddun  (the  Civilization  of  Islam)  by  M.  Hifz-ur- 
Rahman  Siyoharwi.  The  author  has  a  theologian's  orthodox  views  regard¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  Islamic  society  in  support  of  which  he  cites  authorities 
profusely.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  material  of  sociological  interest  in  this 
article. 

Ma‘ am-ul-Athdr  wa  Mushkil-ul-Athar  lil-lmdm  Tahdun  by  Saiyid 
‘Abd-ur-Razzaq  Qadiri  Ja'far. — The  Burhan  published  an  article  on  the 
life  of  the  Imam  some  time  ago  ;  this  article  discusses  his  works  in  some 
detail  and  assesses  their  value. 

Mir  Qamr-ud-Din  Minnat  by  Dr.  S.  Azhar  ‘All. — This  article 
discusses  the  life  and  works  of  Minnat,  a  famous  scholar  of  the  18th 
century. 

Ladhdhat :  ‘Arab  Fdasifah  ki  Nazar  men  by  Sadr-ud-Din  ‘Azlm. 
— The  author  discusses  the  views  of  Arab  philosophers  on  hedonism. 

Yamanka  Qadim  Tamaddun  by  M.  Zahid-u’r-RidwI  Qaisar. — 
This  article  describes  the  main  characteristics  of  ancient  Yamanite  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

New  Publications. 

The  Nadwat-ul-Musannifln  has  continued  publication  of  new  books* 
The  following  deserve  mention : 

Lughat-ul-Ourdn  by  Maulana  ‘Abd-ut-Rashld  Nu'manl. — This 
is  a  full  dictionary  of  all  the  words  used  in  the  Qur'an.  Unlike  other  works 
of  a  similar  nature,  it  treats  every  derivation  as  a  separate  word  and  discusses 
it  as  such.  The  meanings  are  in  Urdu.  Along  with  every  word  is  given  a 
full  reference  to  verses  and  chapters  where  it  has  been  used.  The  first 
volume  has  recently  been  published. 

Tdnkh-i-Millat — The  third  volume  of  this  book  on  Islamic  history 
has  now  been  published  which  deals  with  the  Umaiyads. 

Sarmayak  is  a  redaction  of  Karl  Marx's  DasKapital  in  Urdu. 

Qa?a$-uUQur’dn,  Vol.  III.  This  book  deals  with  the  references  in 
the  Qur’an  to  various  Prophets. 

Culture  Society. 

A  discussion  group  organized  under  this  name  holds  meetings  and 
conversaziones  regularly.  It  is  run  by  seme  litterati  who  believe  in  the 
propagation  of  new  tendencies  in  Urdu  literature. 
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Bazm-i-Urdu. 


Another  group,  more  conservative  in  outlook,  has  been  working 
regularly  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  under  the  able  and  enthusiastic  leader¬ 
ship  of  Khwaiah  Muhammad  Shaft*.  Papers  are  read  in  the  weekly  meetings 
of  the  Bazm  which  are  followed  by  discussions. 


Aiwdn-i-Urdu. 


An  interesting  delate  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  body  in  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  comparative  merits  of  modernism  and  classicism  in 
Urdu  literature.  Modernism  was  represented  by  the  well-known  Punjab 
poet  Captain  Faid  Ahmad  Faid,  and  Mr.  Sajjad  Zahrr,  and  classicism  was 
supported  by  Khwajah  Muhammad  Shaft'  and  Maulawi  Sa'Id  Ahmad  of 
St.  Stephen's  College,  Delhi.  The  attitude  of  the  house  showed  that  Delhi 
was  still  a  lover  of  classicism. 


Some  Valuable  Manuscripts. 

Dr.  S.  Azhar  ‘All,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Arabic,  Persian  and 
Urdu  in  the  University  of  Delhi,  has  some  valuable  manuscripts  in  his 
possession,  a  few  of  which  are  described  below  : 

Tahdhib~i~Kaldm: — This  is  a  treatise  in  Persian  by  Qamr-ud-Din  Minnat 
(d.  1208  A.H.)  who  was  bomatSonepat,  a  small  town  near  Delhi.  He  lived 
mostly  in  Delhi  where  he  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  Hadrat  Shah  ‘Abd¬ 
ul-  ‘Aziz,  son  of  the  famous  divine,  mystic  and  scholar,  Hadrat  Shah  Wall- 
ullah.  Minnat  grew  up  to  be  a  famous  writer  receiving  the  title  of 
Malik-u’sh-shuara  from  Warren  Hastings  and  later  also  from  Nawab 
Nizam  ‘All  Khan,  the  Nizam  of  Deccan.  This  treatise  was  compiled  in 
1208  A.H.,  shortly  before  the  author’s  death.  Mamnun,  Minnat ’s  son, 
added  a  short  epilogue  (khatimah)  with  two  chronograms.  One  of  these 
which  reads  as  gives  1208  A.H.  as  the  date  of  the 

death  of  Minnat.  The  other  gives  the  same  year  as  the  date  of  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  this  book  and  runs  as  :  c-u.  o-ail  j  xJvb*- 


This  manuscript  contains  185  pages  and  is  written  in  a  clean  Nasta’llq 
hand.  It  does  not  bear  either  the  date  of  transcription  or  the  name  of  the 
copyist.  In  the  end,  however,  occur  the  words  :  ^  f  Le¬ 
ft  j?  which  suggest  that  this  manuscript  was 

the  property  of  Minnat’s  son,  Niz<Lm-ud-Dm,  who  was  given  the  title 
of  Fakhr-u'sh-Shuara  by  the  Mughal  court  at  Delhi.  Having  been 
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transcribed  so  near  the  death  of  the  author,  this  manuscript  is  very 
useful ;  besides,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  catalogue  which  contains  a 
notice  of  this  treatise. 

The  Tahdhxb-ul-Kaldm  deals  with  such  subjects  as  simile,  metaphor, 
tajnls,  etc. 

Shakaristan — Minnat  was  a  versatile  author.  Like  Jam!  and  others, 
he  emulated  Sa'di  by  writing  Shakaristan  on  the  style  of  the  world  famous 
Gulistdn.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  a  servant  of 
the  East  India  Company,  to  whom  the  author  refers  in  the  following  words  : 

£*)}  (jjj  t  JI_>J  j  f <  jj'f-'o-?- 

0\j^ <  j  i£j*  Lj  (  pdl  j  J L  V I  (  pi#!  J 

(jL.  -ijUy  l£xm.  <d jjji  jUm  _a*i  ( 

.  j\p\  ^  J  ^>^1  pi  CV  L  « jlkrtl  J  oi >Vl  J  *JUii  LbU;  c~\i 

This  was  an  age  when  British  officials  accepted  Mughul  titles  and  were 
proud  to  display  them. 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  each  one  of  which  is  called  a 
naql  : 

J  d38  1  J*  fj*  J25  ‘  0^1  ^i  '^r  J i  d*1  J5* 

ftt^l  J  iijL  obKL  jj  p2~Z  J2»  (  Jij  <  JL  JL  J2* 

.  oUjlk*  j-i  J  j  alfSC.  j 

The  sixth  nuqi  incidentally  provides  some  meagre  details  about  some  of 
the  forefathers  of  Minnat  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  unnoticed. 
Some  of  them  were  great  dervishes.  For  instance,  one  of  them,  Saiyid 
‘Abd-ul-Ghanl  was  of  such  spiritual  eminence  that  Shaikh  ‘  Abd-ul 
Ahad,  father  of  Hadrat  Mujaddid  Alf-i-thanI,  conceived  a  longing  to  meet 
him. 

The  manuscript  has  184  pages  ;  it  is  written  in  legible  nasta'llq  :  the 
calligraphy  is  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  Tahdhib-i-Kaldm.  This 
book  is  the  most  famous  of  Minnat 's  works,  though  its  manuscripts  are  not 
common.  I  have  not  seen  any  notice  of  this  book  in  any  of  the  famous 
catalogues  of  Persian  MSS. 

Sharh-i-Oirdn-us-Sadain. — This  manuscript  of  114  quarto  folios  is 
the  work  of  Nur-uI-Haqq  of  Delhi,  son  of  ‘Abd-ul-Haqq.  The  former 
is  the  famous  author  of  the  Zubdat-ut-  Tawdnkh.  (not  to  be  confused 
with  Hafiz  Abru's  book  of  the  same  name).  Nur-ul-Haqq’s  history  is 
based  mostly  on  Nizam-ud-Dln’s  J'dbaqdt-i-Akban,  though  the 
Zubdat-ut-  Tawarikh  gives  us  a  few  facts  based  on  the  author’s  own 
observations.  ‘Abd-u’l-Haqq,  the  author’s  father,  is  famous  for  his 
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Tdrikh-i-Haqqi  and  his  Risalah  dor  T asamf-i-Khud  has  been  noticed  in 
the  present  writer's  book  The  Administration  of  the  Sultanate  of  Delhi.  The 
manuscript  under  discussion  is  closely  written  in  running  nasta'Hq  and 
is  transcribed  by  several  persons  as  is  borne  out  by  the  colophon  which 
rims  as  follows  : 

tJCi  .(JjJIJUc  ob* 

^  x-LU-i  Ja».  jl  aoIJiju. _^S i 

4-.Skb  JJ ajLUeOLj  J  jilf,  Cj^Jj  (j-jV  )rr  **-»  ti 1  1  •  r  jU"  tr-f'J4'"  S-M 

-dj  -0)1  oL«  tib-?-  _?  db-  **»b  k? 

I  have  not  come  across  any  notice  of  this  work  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
more  leading  collections. 

Mir’at-i-Istildh : — This  is  a  lexicon  compiled  by  Anand  Ram 
Mukhlis  of  Sodlira  which  is  a  small  town  in  the  modem  districts 
ofSialkot  (Panjab).  He  was  educated  in  Delhi  and  came  into 
close  contact  with  famous  scholars  like  Siraj-u’d-Dln,  ‘All  Khan 
Arzu  and  Mir  Ghulam  ‘All  Azad  of  Bilgram.  Mukhlis  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  family ;  we  know  that  his  father  and  uncle 
both  bore  the  title  of  Rajah  and  Azad  Bilgram!  mentions  in  his  Khazdnah-i- 
Amirah  that  Anand  Rain  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  the  title  of  Ra’i-rayan. 
Mukhlis  is  also  mentioned  in  Mir  Qudrat-ullah  Qasim’s  Majmu'-un-Naghz. 
The  Mir’at-i-Istildh  explains  various  terms  used  in  official  correspondence 
both  in  India  and  Persia  and  thus  is  a  valuable  guide  to  the  study  of  later 
Mughal  administration.  For  instance,  it  throws  welcome  light  on  the 
mansabdari  system.  Mukhlis  was  eminently  competent  to  compile  such 
a  work  because  his  family  was  closely  connected  with  the  Mughal  court ; 
his  uncle  Rajah  Daya  Ram,  for  example,  was  a  trusted  servant  of  the 
Emperor  Muhammad  Shah.  Mukhlis  died  in  1164  A.H.  at  the  age  of 
fifty.  In  his  lexicon,  the  author  paid  special  attention  to  such  terms  as 
had  come  into  vogue  at  the  time.  Apart  from  his  close  study  of  lexicons, 
historical  works  and  contemporary  literature,  he  took  help  from  such 
Persian  words  as  had  recently  come  to  India.  The  author  also  studied, 
for  this  purpose,  a  large  number  of  official  letters  and  dispatches.  The 
manuscripts  of  this  work  are  not  very  common  though  some  leading 
libraries  possess  copies.  For  instance,  the  India  Office  Library  and  the 
British  Museum  both  possess  a  copy  of  the  work.  Dr.  Azhar  ‘All’s  manu¬ 
script  is  not  complete ;  it  has  no  colophon  and  ends  abruptly  after  the 
idiom  Ydr  Bdqi  wa  Suhbatash  Bdqi.  Still  this  manuscript  possesses  some 
noteworthy  feature  which  make  it  highly  valuable 

(i)  the  first  page  has  nine  squares  and  the  subsequent  fifteen  pages 
have  twelve  squares  each.  The  squares  contain  brief  details  pertaining 
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to  some  important  person,  topic  or  fact :  it  seems  that  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  author  to  have  some  sort  of  an  index  to  make  the  book  easy 
for  use ; 

(«)  the  fly-leaf  of  the  manuscript  has  an  endorsement  in  the  hand  of 
Azad  BilgramI  saying  it  had  come  to  him  for  correction  and  revision 
only  three  months  after  the  death  of  the  author.  It  seems  that  this 
manuscript  was  the  property  of  the  author  himself  and  was  handed 
over  to  his  friend  Azad  for  revision  by  Anand  Ram’s  heirs  for  final  re¬ 
vision.  There  are  lacunae  where  the  writing  has  been  wiped  off  and 
nothing  has  been  inserted  for  them,  showing  that  the  author  was  revis¬ 
ing  the  work  and  died  before  finishing  the  revision. 

(fit)  there  are  corrections  and  additions,  in  the  hand  of  Anand 
Ram  as  well  as  of  Azad. 

This  manuscript  is  a  fine  specimen  of  nasta'llq  calligraphy.  The  first 
page  has  floral  decorations  in  gold  with  the  customary  ^  {*— i . 

As  has  been  said  before,  this  book  is  invaluable  for  students  of  Indian 
Muslim  history  and  administration,  and  needs  a  much  closer  study  by 
historians  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 


I.  H.  Q. 


NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA 
The  Literary  Career  of  Professor  Mohammad  Shaft \ 

The  recent  retirement  of  Professor  Mohammad  §hafi‘  from  the 
Professorship  of  Arabic  in  the  Panjab  University  and  the  Principalship  of 
the  University  Oriental  College,  Lahore,  furnishes  us  with  a  suitable 
occasion  to  pass  under  brief  review  the  literary  career  of  this  doyen  of 
Indian  Arabists.  Professor  M.  Shafi'  joined  the  Paniab  University  as  the 
first  permanent  Professor  of  Arabic  in  1919.  Before  his  appointment,  he 
had  had  an  uncommonly  distinguished  career  as  a  student.  After  taking 
the  degree  of  M.  A  in  English  in  1905,  he  took  after  a  few  years  a  second 
M.A.  in  Arabic,  beating  all  previous  records  in  the  subject.  In  1915,  the 
Government  of  India  awarded  him  a  scholarship  for  the  advanced  study 
of  oriental  languages  in  Europe.  He  joined  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  Professor  E.  G.  Browne,  an 
orientalist  scholar  of  rare  personal  charm,  who  not  only  enjoyed  an 
international  reputation  as  an  orientalist  of  great  distinction,  but  was  also 
held  in  great  esteem  and  affection  in  the  Muslim  East  for  his  deep  and 
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sincere  sympathy  with  the  Muslim  countries  in  general  and  Persia  in 
particular.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Panjab  University  that  it  was 
able  to  secure  the  services  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  Prof¬ 
essor  Browne,  viz.,  Professor  Muhammad  Shaft'  and  Professor  Muham¬ 
mad  Iqbal.  All  those  who  have  read  Professor  Browne’s  Preface  to  the 
3rd  volume  of  his  monumental  Literary  History  of  Persia  will  recall  the 
high  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  exceptional  learning,  ability,  and  indus¬ 
try  of  these  two  scholars.  The  high  opinion  entertained  by  Professor 
Browne  regarding  their  ability  and  his  estimate  of  their  merits  have 
been  fully  justified  by  their  subsequent  achievements  in  the  field  of 
oriental  research.  While  at  Cambridge,  Professor  M.  Shafi'  also 
derived  much  benefit  from  his  close  association  with  Professor  A.  A. 
Bevan  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Nicholson. 

When  Professor  M.  Shafi'  returned  to  India  and  took  up  his  appoint¬ 
ment  at  Lahore,  he  combined  in  his  person  a  profound  knowledge  of 
oriental  languages  with  a  sound  training  in  modern  methods  of  critical 
research.  First  of  all,  he  organized  the  Honours  School  in  Arabic,  and 
revised  the  syllabuses  and  programmes  for  the  various  University  examina¬ 
tions,  introducing  new  text-books  and  thus  making  the  courses  of  study 
mote  comprehensive  and  more  up  to  date  in  character  than  they  had  been 
before.  Besides  doing  the  usual  teaching  work,  he  also  found  time  to  edit 
a  number  of  important  oriental  texts,  such  as  < 

and  other  works.  By  the  painstaking  collation  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  minute  attention  to  details  and  the  sound  judgment  he  has 
displayed  in  fixing  the  text  in  doubtful  cases,  he  has  set  up  a  new  standard 
of  critical  editing  and  exact  scholarship  in  this  country.  His  work  as  an 
editor  can  compare  favourably  with  the  best  work  of  its  kind  done  by 
European  scholars  ;  and  future  workers  in  India  would  do  well  to  adopt  it 
as  their  model.  A  casual  reader  of  the  texts  edited  by  him  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  patient  industry  and  infinite  labour  which  have  gone  into  the 
preparation  of  those  illuminating  annotations  on  books  and  personal  and 
place  names,  which  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  texts.  A  single  correc¬ 
tion  or  a  single  note  on  some  less  known  author  or  book  has  sometimes 
necessitated  reference  to  a  score  of  books  and  expenditure  of  much  time 
and  energy  on  his  part.  Again,  by  preparing  Analytical  Indices  to  al-Iqd 
al-Farid  of  Ibn-'Abd-Rabbihi,  he  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  students  a 
useful  aid  to  Arabic  studies,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Indices  of  bulky  works  like  the  ‘Iqd  have  been  usually  prepared  in  the 
West  by  the  collaboration  of  a  number  of  scholars  ;  but  it  is  the  singular 
merit  and  rare  distinction  of  Professor  M.  Shaft'  that  he  has  achieved  this 
colossal  task  single-handed. 

In  1925,  Professor  M.  Shaft'  began  the  publication  of  the  Oriental 
College  Magazine,  a  quarterly  journal,  which  has  made  its  appearance 
regularly  ever  since.  When  he  recently  relinquished  its  charge,  eighteen 
volumes  comprising  seventy  issues  had  already  appeared.  The  69th  issue 
G — 13 
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contains  an  exhaustive  index  to  the  foregoing  volumes  ;  and  among  its 
contributors  we  find  many  well-known  writers  on  oriental  literature  and 
history,  including  pupils  of  the  editor  himself.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  the 
inspiring  example  of  the  editor  which  had  gathered  around  him  a  band  of 
zealous  workers.  The  Magazine  is  a  learned  journal  that  has  never  thought 
of  pandering  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  common  man  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  always  sought  to  maintain  throughout  a  uniformly  high  standard  of 
scholarship.  In  these  eighteen  volumes.  Professor  M.  Shaff  has  raised  an 
imperishable  monument  to  his  patient  industry  and  profound  learning, 
winch  will  always  reflect  great  credit  on  his  erudition. 

Professor  M.  Shaft*  has  also  proved  a  conscientious  and  inspiring 
teacher  and  has  exercised  a  tremendous  influence  in  this  capacity.  During 
the  last  23  years,  scores  of  students  have  passed  through  his  lecture-room, 
so  that  his  pupils  are  now  found  not  only  in  numerous  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Panjab  but  also  in  many  seats  of  learning  throughout  India. 
Several  advanced  students  have  also  written  doctoral  dissertations  under  his 
expert  guidance  ;  while  several  others  are  now  engaged  on  similar  work 
under  his  supervision  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  their  labours  too 
will  see  the  light  of  day  in  due  course  of  time. 

Besides  carrying  on  his  teaching  and  research  work,  Professor  M.  ShafI* 
has  also  rendered  highly  meritorious  services  to  the  Panjab  University  as 
a  member  of  the  Syndicate,  Dean  of  the  Oriental  Faculty,  Chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee  and  in  several  other  capacities.  The  multifarious 
duties  thus  entailed  have  naturally  made  a  heavy  demand  on  his  time  and 
attention. 

In  his  private  life,  Professor  Shafi'  is  a  man  of  simple  and  retired 
habits  ;  and  there  is  nothing  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  to  seek  cheap 
publicity  or  worldly  feme  in  any  form  or  guise.  He  has  a  stern  sense  of 
duty ;  but  his  sternness  is  combined  with  an  innate  sense  of  justice  and 
strict  impartiality  in  all  his  dealings.  His  whole  life  has  been  characterized 
by  a  fearless  adherence  to  principles  and  an  utter  disregard  of  personal 
considerations — a  mode  of  conduct,  which  was  little  calculated  to  endear 
him  to  corrupt  or  base  minds,  but  which  has  nevertheless  won  him  the 
sincere  respect  and  genuine  esteem  of  all  those  worthy  and  discriminating 
persons  who  have  come  into  contact  with  him. 

We  on  our  part  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  career  of  Professor 
M,  Shafi ‘as  an  inspiring  teacher,  as  an  erudite  scholar,  as  an  able  adminis¬ 
trator  and  as  a  doughty  champion  of  oriental  studies,  constitutes  a  credit¬ 
able  record  of  service,  of  which  any  man  may  be  justly  proud. 


A  Critical  Study  of  M.  Muhammad  Husain  Azad. 

The  University  of  the  Panjab  has  recently  conferred  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  on  Professor  Muhammad  Sadiq  of  the  Government  College,  Lahore, 
13* 
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for  his  critical  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Maulvl  Muhammad  Husain 
Azad.  An  authoritative  biography  of  Azad  had  long  been  overdue  ;  and 
the  omission  has  now  been  admirably  supplied  by  Dr.  Muhammad 
Sadiq  in  his  doctoral  dissertation  :  Azad,  his  Life ,  Work  and  Influence . 
There  is  no  other  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  Islamic  Renaissance  in 
India  whose  life  bristles  with  so  many  thorny  problems,  critical  and  bio¬ 
graphical  as  that  of  Azad.  He  is  numbered  among  historians  as  Saul  was 
among  the  Prophets.  His  great  biographical  and  critical  work,  Ah-i 
Hay  at,  is  generally  dismissed  as  a  collection  of  cock  and  bull  stories,  most 
of  them  being  the  inventions  of  the  author  himself.  This  charge  of  historic¬ 
al  inaccuracy  is  complicated  by  the  charge  of  sectarian  bias,  which  is  held 
responsible  for  his  disparagement  and  neglect  of  the  Sunnite  poets. 
Besides,  he  has  alienated  the  sympathy  of  the  Ghalib-fans  by  his  somewhat 
immoderate  and  indiscreet  admiration  for  Dhauq  and  the  comparatively 
curt  and  cold  manner  in  which  he  has  dismissed  his  contemporary,  Ghalib. 
There  are  numerous  other  questions  to  be  investigated.  What  was,  for 
instance,  the  nature  of  his  mission  to  Central  Asia  ?  Was  it  literary  or 
political  in  character  ?  Who  completed  the  Darbar-i-Akbarx  ?  Was  it 
completed  by  Azad  himself,  as  claimed  by  his  grandson,  or  by  Maulvl 
Mumtaz  ‘All.  who  published  the  work  during  the  period  of  the  author's 
mental  derangement  and  professes  to  have  edited  and  written  certain 
parts  of  it  in  the  author’s  own  style.  Then,  there  are  interesting  questions 
connected  with  the  famous  controversy  between  Azad's  father,  Maulvl 
Muhammad  Baqir  and  Maulvl  Muhammad  Ja'far,  which  had  serious 
repercussions  on  Azad’s  life  and  views  ;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  reasons 
for  the  execution  of  M.  Muhammad  Baqir  after  the  Mutiny.  All  these 
questions,  which  have  been  much  complicated  by  the  passage  of  time  and 
the  absence  of  reliable  data,  have  been  discussed  with  firmness  and 
balance  by  Dr.  M.  Sadiq.  His  verdict  is  favourable  to  Azad,  and  should  go 
a  long  way  to  rehabilitate  him.  Besides  vindicating  his  freedom  from 
religious  bias,  Dr.  Sadiq  has  fully  established  by  documentary  evidence 
that  Ab-i  Hayat  is  entirely  based  on  earlier  works  and  on  the  information 
supplied  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  various  poets,  although  the 
author  did  not  take  care  to  mention  his  sources  in  each  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Sadiq  has  felt  constrained  to  bring  to  light 
certain  facts,  which  probably  will  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the  literary 
honesty  of  Azad.  He  has  discovered,  for  instance,  that  Nairang-i  Khayal 
is  a  collection  of  free  translations  from  the  writings  of  some  of  the  English 
essayists  of  the  1 8th  century,  and  that  in  editing  Dhauq's  Diwan  he  took 
the  liberty  of  rewriting  some  of  his  ghazals  and  qasldas  in  their  entirety. 
All  this  is  supported  by  strong  documentary  evidence.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  the  dissertation  is  the  one  which  deals  with  the 
“  Mind  of  Azad.”  Dr.  Sadiq  is  of  the  opinion  that  Azad’s  glorification  of 
the  past,  which  has  been  regarded  as  wilful  exaggeration  by  some  critics, 
is  in  reality  the  reaction  of  his  emotional  temperament  to  the  arid  intellec- 
tualism  of  the  new  age.  Azad  was  in  fact  an  uprooted  romantic  soul,  and 
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despite  his  strong  affiliations  with  the  new  age  he  was  not  at  home  in  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  brief  analysis  that  Dr.  M.  S5diq  1ms 
performed  a  solid  piece  of  research  work,  for  which  he  deserves  our 
warmest  congratulations.  We  would  strongly  urge  upon  him  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  an  early  publication  of  his  valuable  thesis,  which 
constitutes  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Urdu  literature, 
and  which  should  therefore  be  made  available  to  the  reading  public  as 
soon  as  feasible. 


The  Panjab  University  Arabic  and  Persian  Society. 

The  Panjab  University  Arabic  and  Persian  Society  was  started  in  1937, 
on  the  initiative  of  Principal  Muhammad  Shafi'  with  the  object  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  research  work  in  Arabic  and  Persian  studies  among  the  students  of 
the  Panjab  University.  The  Society  has  a  journal  of  its  own,  which  is 
published  quarterly  a6  a  supplement  to  the  Oriental  College  Magazine 
and  contains  literary  contributions  of  a  high  standard.  The  Society  also 
arranges  lectures  by  competent  persons  on  various  subjects  of  scholarly 
interest.  They  are  generally  well  received  and  draw  large  audiences.  As 
usual,  the  Society  has  a  crowded  programme  for  the  current  winter  session, 
and  several  interesting  papers  have  already  been  read  under  its  auspices. 
In  one  of  these,  Professor  Muhammad  Iqbal  threw  some  more  light  on 
Fartukhi.  The  way  in  which  the  Society  is  serving  the  cause  of  oriental 
learning  reflects  great  credit  on  the  devoted  labours  and  unremitting 
efforts  of  its  learned  Secretary,  Dr.  S.  M.  ‘Abdullah  and  his  energetic 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Sadiq  ‘All  Dilawarl. 


Bazm-i  Adab,  Oriental  College,  Lahore. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Bazm-i  Adab,  recently  instituted  at  the 
Oriental  College,  Lahore,  with  Professor  Dr.  Muhammad  Iqbal  as  its 
President,  Dr.  S.  M.  ‘Abdullah  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “  Khan  Arzu’s 
Contribution  to  Urdu  Language  and  Literature,"  in  the  course  of  which 
the  learned  lecturer  pointed  out  that  whereas  Khan  Arzu  is  generally 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  Persian  language  and  literature  and  a 
prominent  critic  of  Persian  poetry,  the  services  that  he  rendered  to  the 
Urdu  language  are  usually  ignored.  In  his  day,  rekhta  had  not  yet 
attained  the  dignity  of  a  literary  medium,  and  yet  all  the  first-rate  Urdu 
poets  such  as  Mir  and  Sauda  acknowledged  him  as  the  doyen  of  rekhta 
poets.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Khan  Arzu  patronized  and 
encouraged  the  rekhta  poets,  and  thus  raised  the  status  of  rekhta  poetry 
and  removed  the  generally  prevailing  notion  that  to  compose  poetry  in 
the  rekhta  was  below  the  dignity  of  real  talent.  Besides,  Khan  Arzu  is 
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probably  the  compiler  of  the  first  Urdu  dictionary,  entitled  Nawadir 
ul-Alfdp,  which  he  wrote  to  rectify  the  unscientific  compilation  of  HanswI. 
Last  but  not  least,  he  was  the  first  Indian  writer  of  modern  times  who 
interested  himself  in  the  comparative  study  of  languages  and  discussed 
the  points  of  similarity  between  Persian  and  Indian  languages,  including 
Sanskrit,  particularly  in  his  work  named  Muthmir.  All  these  considerations 
entitle  him  to  an  honourable  place  among  those  who  have  served  the  cause 
of  Urdu  language  and  literature. 


New  Publications. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  University  of  the  Pan  jab  conferred  the  degree  of 
D.Lit.  on  Syed  M.  ‘Abdullah,  m.a.,  for  his  dissertation  on  the  Hindu 
Contributions  to  Persian  Literature.  The  English  original  of  this  thesis  has 
not  been  published  yet ;  but  an  Urdu  version  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  Anjuman  Taraqqi  Urdu,  Delhi,  as  No.  187  of  their  series  of  publica¬ 
tions.  The  work  is  an  original  contribution  to  the  subject  of  study,  and  is 
based  on  hundreds  of  sources,  which  have  been  utilized  with  great  critical 
acumen,  and  the  results  have  been  presented  with  a  praiseworthy  literary 
skill.  The  learned  author  has  made  a  critical  and  historical  survey  of  the 
various  kinds  of  contributions,  which  Hindu  writers  have  made  to  Persian 
literature  from  the  Ghaznawid  period  down  to  the  present  day.  Hundreds 
of  poets,  writers  and  stylists  receive  suitable  notice  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  which  is  fully  documented.  It  comprises  six  chapters  and  three 
appendices.  Each  chapter  begins  with  a  brief  account  of  literary  patronage 
accorded  by  the  royal  court,  which  gives  a  clue  to  the  educational  policy 
and  general  literary  tendencies  of  each  period.  The  interest  and  value  of 
the  book  are  enhanced  by  the  photographic  reproductions  of  the  original 
writings  of  a  number  of  writers.  The  book  is  also  furnished  with  a  detailed 
Table  of  Contents  and  an  Index,  which  greatly  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
work.  Unfortunately,  the  general  get-up  of  the  book  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  literary  status  of  its  learned  author  or  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  its  subject-matter.  Among  other  things,  the  paper  used  is  inferior  in 
quality.  The  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject  demand  that  the 
book  should  be  published  in  the  English  original  as  well  ,*  and  we  hope  that 
some  publisher  or  literary  institute  will  soon  come  forward  to  undertake 
its  publication. 

Sh.  Muhammad  Ashraf.  the  well-known  publisher  of  Lahore,  has 
brought  out  a  reprint  of  The  Arabic  Civilization,  which  is  an  English 
translation  by  the  late  S.  Khuda  Bakhsh  of  the  German  Professor,  Joseph 
Hell's  Die  Kultur  der  Araber  (2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1919).  The  translation  was 
originally  published  some  years  back  by  Messrs.  HefFer  &  Sons  of 
Cambridge.  The  book  gives  a  useful  summary  of  Islamic  history  and 
culture  to  the  fall  of  Baghdad  (1258  A.C.)  in  the  East  and  that  of  Granada 
14 
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(1492  A.C.)  in  the  West ;  and  is  therefore  not  without  utility  for  the 
beginners.  Unfortunately,  the  translation  is  not  as  accurate  as  it  should 
have  been  ;  and  we  hope  to  review  the  book  critically  in  a  future  issue  of 
this  Journal. 

Sh.  I. 


FOREIGN 


The  following  Note  on  Building  of  Mosques  in  England  is  received 
from  Jami'at-ul-Muslimln,  Londcn. 

"The  Jami'at-ul-Muslimln  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  headquarters 
in  London  (36,  White  Church  Lane)  have  allocated  the  sum  £  3,000  for 
building  the  first  mosque  in  Glasgow  (Scotland).  It  is  pointed  out  that 
this  magnificent  contribution  does  not  include  any  money  which 
Muslims  outside  the  United  Kingdom  may  contribute.  H.R.H.  Prince 
Muhammad  ‘All,  Heir-apparent  of  Egypt,  has  sent  hisgenerous  donation 
of  £  100  for  a  mosque  in  Glasgow.  Seven  prominent  Muslims  (all  Indians) 
resident  in  Glasgow  have  offered  to  bear  all  the  cost  of  purchase  of  the 
site  in  Glasgow.  This  offer  makes  these  seven  donors  liable  to  between 
£  1800  and  £  2000.  Other  residents  in  Glasgow  (all  Muslims  and  members 
of  the  Glasgow  branch  of  the  Jami'at-ul-Muslimln)  gave  £  1,142-10-0 
on  that  day  for  the  purpose.  This  will  be  the  first  mosque  in  Scotland 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Jaml'at  to  build  this 
mosque  entirely  from  the  resources  of  the  members  of  the  Jami'at-ul- 
Muslimln  in  United  Kingom.  The  mosque  will  have  an  Islamic  Culture 
Centre  containing  a  Madrasah,  Library  of  Islamic  Books  and  Assembly 
Hall  for  social  purp>o6es. 

The  Jami'at-ul-Muslimln  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  established  in 
1934.  Its  members  are  Muslims,  resident  in  the  British  Isles  and  come 
originally  from  all  Muslim  countries  of  the  world.  The  Jaml'at -ul- 
Muslimln  has  headquarters  in  London,  and  branches  in  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  present 
strength  of  membership  is  1,060.  This  total  does  not  include  members 
who  have  not  paid  their  yearly  subscription  of  2/6.  We  do  not  accept 
life  or  honorary  members.  All  members  must  pay  yearly.  Prayer  Rooms 
are  established  at  all  the  Branch  Centres.  After  Glasgow,  it  is  proposed 
to  build  a  mosque  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  In  considering  the  necessity 
of  a  mosque  in  any  town,  full  regard  is  paid  to  the  permanent  Muslim 
population  of  the  town.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  in  all  the  Branch 
Centres  of  the  Jaml'at,  Islamic  Culture  is  eagerly  read.  The  Jaml'at 
publishes  its  own  paper  Muslim  News  every  month.  It  is  in  English, 
Urdu  and  Arabic.  It  goes  free  to  all  members  and  others  interested.  The 
contributors  include  ‘Allama  Yusuf  'All,  Mr.  Ahmad  Bennet,  Mr.  Bashyr 
Pickard,  Prof.  Hob(?)  Allah  of  Cairo,  S.  A.  K.  Dehlawl ,  Mr.  Sahib  Dad  K^an 
{General  Secretary  of  the  Jami'at-ul-Muslimln).  It  has  issued  5  numbers.” 

Ed.,  J.C. 
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THE  HOLY  QUR’AN,  ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION  AND  COMMEN¬ 
TARY  (with  Arabic  text )  by  Maulana 
‘Abdul- Majid  Daryabadi  ;  part  I,  ALIF 
LAM  MIM ;  published  by  the  Taj 
Company  Ltd.,  Lahore ;  price  Rs.  2. 

THE  Taj  company  deserves  our  con¬ 
gratulation  for  publishing  the 
long-awaited  translation  of  the 
Holy  Qur’an  by  Maulana  ‘Abdul-Majid 
Daryabadi.  It  is  published  together  with 
the  Arabic  text  on  glazed  paper.  The 
Maulana  had  utilized  the  opportunity 
of  having  a  number  of  learned  trans¬ 
lations  before  him.  He  has  largely 
drawn  upon  the  translations  of  Sale, 
Lane,  Pickthall  and  on  the  unpub¬ 
lished  translation  of  Nawab  ‘Imadul- 
Mulk  Bilgrami.  The  Maulana  in  this 
translation  has  endeavoured  to  produce  an 
accurate  version  and  has  considerably 
■used  biblical  phraseology.  The  Maulana 
in  his  preface  not  only  admits  but  also 
enumerates  a  number  of  difficulties  one 
comes  across  in  translating  the  Holy 
Qur’an.  It  was  owing  to  these  difficulties 
that  the  Late  M.  ^  Pickthall  translated 
not  the  Glorious  Qur’an,  “the  very  sounds 
o£  which  moved  men  to  tears  and  ecstasy,” 
but  presented  the  meaiung'of  the  Qur’an ; 
and  ‘Abdullah  Yusuf  ‘All  in  his  transla¬ 
tion  attempted  to  bring  out  the  literary 
•elegance  of  the  Qur'an.  Both  M.  Pickthall 
ana  ‘Abdullah  Yusuf  ‘All  have  avoided 
the  use  of  excessive  foot-notes  as  they 
marred  the  flow  and  fluency  of  the  langu¬ 
age.  But  the  translation  of  MaulSna 
‘Abdul-Majid  is  distinguished  from  the 
•above-mentioned  translations  in  the  fact 


that  it  contains  profuse  explanatory  foot¬ 
notes.  These  foot-notes  are  not  simply 
elucidations  of  certain  verses,  but  they 
also  furnish  full  information  regarding 
lexical,  grammatical,  historical,  geog¬ 
raphical,  eschatological  comments,  and 
comparative  explanation  of  Qpr'anic  and 
Biblical  versions.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  foot¬ 
notes  that  the  importance  of  this  transla¬ 
tion  lies.  It  can  be  conveniently  called  a 
translation  of  the  Commentary  of  the 
Qur’an.  But  as  M.  Pickthall  and  A.  Yusuf 
‘AJi  in  their  desire  to  stick  to  the  elegant 
style  have  not  been  at  times  true  to  the 
accurate  rendering  of  the  Quranic  sense, 
the  Maulana’s  translation  has  become  too 
literal  and  in  translating  the  original  word 
for  word,  it  xs  not  too  easily  compre¬ 
hensible.  The  following  specimens  are 
given  below  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
be  revised  in  the  next  edition: 

5.  These  are  on 

guidance  from  their  ^l.o 

Lord,  and  these  they'  j\j 

are  the  blissful  ones.  1 

7.  and  unto  them^h*  J  } 

shall  be  a  torment "  * 

mighty. 

27.  These!  they 
are  the  losers.  r 

48.  And  fear  a  DaytsjO/U j>  I yri  j  -r  A 
whereon  not  in.  . ,  tJt  i,  ^ 
aught  shall  a  soul 
satisfy  for  a  soul. 

54.  Verily  He  I  He(p*-Jll<-i!jdl 
is  the  Relentant,  the  " 

MercifuL 

61.  And  stuck  up- j-t ' 
on  them  were  ab-  *£11 } 

jection  and  poverty. 
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89.  And  when  j-wbT>»U 

before  Allah  confirming  that  which  was 
with  them. 

90.  Vile  is  that  for-t-i I  *>\3 

which  they  have'*,  , .  ,  r-  . , 
bartered  their  souls,  ^ 1  J''  le.1  ^ 
that  they  should 1 J  jj  jl 
disbelieve  that,  t-  .1  1*  1 

which  Allah  hath 3*  *  •&* ^ 

sent  down,  out  ofj-.  yO y — 

envy  that  Allah  . . 

should  reveal,  out  of  'T* 

His  grace,  unto  whosoever  of  his  bond- 
men  He  listeth.  Wherefore  they  lave 
drawn  upon  themselves  Wrath  upon 
Wrath  and  unto  the  infidels  shall  be  a 
torment  ignominous. 

Besides  the  above  quotations  there 
are  certain  passages  aid  words  like 
and  ^ 

whose  translations  are  not  properly 
understood  unless  they  are  read 
together  with  the  foot-notes.  It  is 

advisable  that  the  text  of  translation 
should  be  complete  in  itself  as  far  as 
possible  and  should  not  be  wholly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  foot-notes.  Finally,  a 
word  with  regard  to  the  transliteration 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  As  the 
translation  of  the  Qur’an  is  a  work  of 
universal  interest,  it  should  adopt  an 
international  system  of  transliteration. 
According  to  the  method  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  which  is  recognised  almost 
all  over  the  world,  dh  for  the  letter  i 
and  4  for  are  used.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable  that  the  diacritical  marks  should 
be  accordingly  changed  in  the  next  edi¬ 
tion. 

M.  A.  M. 


SAADYA  GAON  ON  THE  INFLU¬ 
ENCE  OF  MUSIC  by  Henry  George 
Farmer,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  London,  1943; 
Arthur  Probsthain ,  4  to  109  pages ; 
price,  21  sh.  * 

THIS  Jewish  philosopher,  known  m 
Arabic  literature  by  the  name 
of  Said  ibn  Yusuf,  was  born  in 


Jan, 

the  Fayyum  in  Egypt  and  died  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  some  time  after  the  year  330  A.H., 
according  to  Mas'udi,  who  called  him 
Said  ibn  Ya'qub  (Tanbth,  p.  113)  while 
the  author  of  the  present  work  fixed  the 
date  of  his  death  in  the  year  942  of  the 
Christian  era,  that  is  just  over  a  thous¬ 
and  years  ago.  His  philosophical  ideas 
caused  a  stir  in  the  Jewish  community 
in  Baghdad  and  the  disputes  with  the 
head  of  that  congregation  were  attended 
to  by  the  Wazir  ‘All  ibn  ‘Isa  and  other 
Muslim  dignitaries.  His  principal  work 
on  philosophy,  written  in  Arabic,  has 
the  title  Kitab  al-Amdnat.  This  work 
has  come  down  to  us  in  Arabic  language, 
(written  in  Hebrew  characters),  and 
several  translations  and  commentaries  in 
the  Hebrew  language.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  and  his  ether  philosophical 
works  have  had  any  influence  upon 
Muslim  thought,  on  the  contrary  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  The  Arabic  transla¬ 
tions  of  Greek  philosophers  by  Hunain 
ibn  Ishaq  and  others  as  well  as  the  works 
of  al-Farabl  have  no  doubt  influenced 
the  trend  of  thought  of  Sa'adya  and 
brought  about  the  polemics  between  him 
and  Da'ud  ibn  Zakkay,  head  of  the  Jewish 
congregation  at  Baghdad.  His  works  con¬ 
cern  us  here  only  in  so  far  as  in  his  chief 
work,  the  Kitab  al-Amdnat,  he  devotes 
a  short  article  on  music  and  its  probable 
use  in  sacred  song.  There  is  no  trace 
that  the  work  of  Sa'adya  has  had  any 
influence  upon  Arabic  music,  but  there 
cannot  be  any  question  about  his 
thoughts  having  been  influenced  by  the 
works  of  Arabic  authors  and  as  the  editor 
and  translator  has,  I  believe,  proved  that 
it  is  from  the  works  of  al-Kindl  that  he 
derived  his  ideas.  The  short  chapter  in 
the  Kitab  al-Amandt  had  so  far  baffled 
all  previous  authors  who  had  attempted 
to  cast  light  upon  the  real  meaning  of  the 
text  of  Sa'adya  and  it  appears  that  even 
the  epitomisers  and  translators,  carefully 
analysed  by  the  author,  had  not  grasped 
its  meaning.  It  seems  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  rhythm  in  sacred  music  was  the 
cause  for  the  antagonism  of  the  orthodox 
school  of  Rabbis  and  perhaps  also  that  it 
was  borrowed  from  foreign  sources. 
That  Sa'adya  was  not  the  inventor  of  the 
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novelty  is  quite  clear  and,  as  already  stat¬ 
ed,  his  teachers  must  be  sought  among 
Muslim  authors,  and  it  is  under  this 
aspect  that  that  work  comes  under  the 
scope  of  interest  of  readers  of  Islamic 
Culture.  Unfortunately  we  have  so  little 
preserved  of  the  earliest  literature  on  the 
subject.  We  must,  however,  agree  with 
Dr.  Fanner  that  most  likely  Sa'adya 
drew  upon  the  works  of  al-Kindl  and  pro¬ 
bably  it  was  the  latter’s  lost  work  on 
rhythm,  the  Kitdb  al-'Iqa,  which  was  his 
source.  From  this  point  of  view,  accept¬ 
ing  it  as  being  correct,  we  also  get  an 
insight  into  the  work  of  al-Kindl. 

A  strange  phenomenon  to  us,  is  that, 
as  with  precious  stones,  stars,  etc.,  music 
is  brought  into  an  ethical  relationship 
with  the  various  moods  of  the  human 
soul  The  author  has  in  the  translation 
and  commentary  of  the  text  compared 
the  exposition  of  Sa'adya  with  the 
schemes  of  other  authors,  and  again  with 
al- Kindi,  who  have  drawn  up  similar  tables 
of  the  influences  believed  to  be  exercised 
by  the  various  modes  of  rhythm.  I  must 
confess,  though  it  is  quite  obscure,  that 
I  lack  the  necessary  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  music  and  was  no  doubt  so  to  the 
Hebrew  translators  of  the  work,  and  those 
better  fitted  for  a  just  appreciation  of  this 
side  of  the  science  will  no  doubt  find 
much  to  excite  further  investigation. 

One  thing  is  even  clear  to  me  that 
Dr.  Farmer  for  the  first  time  has  been 
able  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  obscurities 
of  the  ideas  expressed  by  Sa'adya  which 
have  baffled  all  previous  scholars  who 
have  tried  to  tackle  this  delicate  subject. 

Unfortunately  neither  here  nor  with 
Muslim  authors  do  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
melody  and  the  theoreticians  of  music 
appear  to  have  kid  stress  always  on  the 
rhythm  or  tempo  of  music  and  perhaps 
melodies  were  left  to  be  perpetuated  by 
professional  singers. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  the  recently  discovered  codices 
of  works  by  al-Kindl  contain  those  works 
on  music  which  up  to  now  have  been 
considered  lost.  Prof.  Guidi  of  Rome 
together  with  Dr.  Walzer  were  to  publish 


all  these  works  but  the  war  made  a  sud¬ 
den  stop  to  the  publication. 

F.  K, 


TADHK1RAT  AL-MULDK,  translated 
and  edited  by  V.  Minorsky,  Professor  of 
Persian  in  the  University  of  London, 
with  the  Persian  text  tn  fac-simile  (E.J.  W. 
Gibb  Memorial  Series,  No.  XVI  of  the 
New  Series ;  published  by  Messrs.  Luzac 
&  Co.,  46,  Great  Russel  Street,  London, 
W.C;,  price  20  sh. 

IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Safavl 
emperors  have  left  no  monument 
of  their  administrative  achievements 
like  the  A’in-i-Akbari  of  Abul-Fadl ; 
even  Persian  manuals  of  procedure, 
like  our  Dastiir-ul-'Amals,  are  scarce ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  administrative 
records,  students  of  Persian  mediaeval 
administrative  system  have  had  to  resort 
to  the  indirect  method  of  picking  out  stray 
references  from  the  general  histories 
and  other  literature  of  the  period  in 
order  to  reconstruct  the  organisation  of 
the  Safavid  empire.  A  special  import¬ 
ance,  therefore,  attaches  to  the  discovery 
and  publication  of  the  Tadhkirat-al- 
MulUk. 

On  March  6,  1722,  Sultan  Husain, 
the  last  of  the  Safavid  rulers  (  of  whom 
the  Russian  ambassador  had  remarked : 
“  Seldom  can  one  find  such  a  fool  among 
commoners,  to  say  nothing  of  crowned 
heads,”)  was  defeated  by  Shah  Mahmud 
Ghilza'i  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Isfahan 
and  forced  to  capitulate  after  standing  a 
siege  of  seven  months.  The  Safavi  dyn¬ 
asty  was  extinguished.  The  Afghan  con¬ 
queror  naturally  knew  very  little  about 
the  administration  of  the  country ;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  would  be  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Persian  officers  to 
continue  the  system  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  (i.e.,  retaining  their  per¬ 
quisites),  with  merely  a  change  of  dyn¬ 
asty.  Professor  Minorsky  concludes 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  text  that 
the  Tadjikirat-al-Muliik  was  prepared 
for  the  consideration  of  S^ah  Mahmud  ; 
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but  the  Sfeah  died  before  it  could  be 
completed,  as  it  refers  to  him  as  the  “  late 
Shah  Mahmud,”  The  manuscript  of  the 
Tadhkirat  al-Muluk — the  sole  copy  ex¬ 
isting — was  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum  (Or.  9496)  from  the  private 
library  of  the  late  Sultan  ‘Abdul-Hamld 
II.  It  may,  in  the  troublous  years  that 
followed,  have  been  obtained  by  a  Turkish 
ambassador  fot  political  reasons. 

The  manuscript,  printed  by  Professor 
Mmorsky  in  facsimile,  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  had  been  prepared  for  the  perusal 
of  a  crowned  head.  It  covers  259  small 
size  pages  (3^  X5I  )  and  is  written  m 
large  beautiful  naskh  ;  and,  apart  from 
the  difficulty  caused  by  the  technical 
terms,  it  is  not  difficult  to  read.  “  The 
MS.  is  beautifully  written,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Minorskv,  “  but  the  scribe  did 
his  work  mechanically  ;  he  was  negligent 
in  his  spelling  and  hardly  concerned  with 
the  meaning  of  the  original.  In  places 
the  text  is  disturbed  and  the  particularly 
important  tables  of  the  budget  look  at 
first  sight  like  a  puzzle.”  The  Tadhkirat 
al-Muluk  does  not  give  the  name  of  its 
author.  The  author  may  have  belonged  to 
the  Department  of  the  Mint  (as  Professor 
Minorsky  seems  to  think)  ,  mint  and 
finance  are  certainly  described  in  greater 
detail  than  other  departments.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  dull  and  heavy  but  lucid, 
like  the  usual  style  of  good  blue-books, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  have  here 
like  an  official  administrative  manual  to 
which  every  department  had  contributed 
its  information  and  which  a  finance 
expert  had  put  into  proper  shape. 

"  The  Tadhkirat  al-Muluk,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Minorsky,  "  belongs  to  the  interest¬ 
ing  class  of  pohtical  manuals  which  is 

nly  represented  in  Persian  literature. 

orms  a  welcome  accession  to  our 
materials,  for  it  deals  with  the  more 
permanent  and  solid  facts  of  State  organis¬ 
ation,  in  contradistinction  to  our  narrative 
sources  which  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  kaleidoscopic  (Succession  of  battles, 
appointments  and  intrigues.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  a  government  manual,  the  Tadh¬ 
kirat  al-Muluk  suffers  from  serious  short¬ 
comings.  We  do  not  find  in  it  those  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  religion,  philosophy  and 


/an. 

arts  of  the  day — things  from  discovering 
the  specific  gravity  of  metals  and  the 
casting  of  cannon  to  the  art  of  pigeon- 
flying — that  have  made  the  A’in-i-Akbari 
so  deservedly  famous.  It  tells  us  nothing 
about  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  pro¬ 
vincial  and  local  administrations  are 
entirely  ignored  apart  from  a  para¬ 
graph  m  Chapter  II  on  the  Frontier 
Amirs  and  a  list  in  the  Conclusion  speci¬ 
fying  their  income  and  expenditure.  We 
learn  nothing  about  the  peasantry  of  the 
provinces,  the  procedure  for  collecting 
State-dues,  the  officers  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment,  and  their  duties,  functions  and 
perquisites.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
for  the  Tadhkirat  al-Muluk  was  compiled 
when  the  Safavi  government  over  the 
provinces  had  disappeared  and  no  stable 
government  worth  mentioning  had  taken 
its  place. 

The  scope  of  the  Tadhkirat  al-Muluk 
is  confined  exclusively  to  the  institutions 
of  the  central  government,  i.e.,  the  royal 
palace,  the  Diwan  and  other  offices  at 
the  centre,  the  mint,  the  workshops 
(Karkhanajat)  maintained  by  the  central 
government,  and  the  administration  of 
the  city  of  Isfahan.  The  functions  of  all 
central  officers  ( including,  of  course, 
the  Mujtahids),  are  carefully  defined. 
They  are  intentionally  made  to  overlap  ; 
there  must  have  been  a  lot  of  administra¬ 
tive  friction  to  which  the  Tadhkirat  al- 
Muluk  does  not  refer.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  work  is  its  exposition  of  office- 
procedure — the  preparation  of  documents, 
description  of  the  work  of  the  senior 
officers  (Sufid  Rishan)  and  clerks  in  charge, 
and  the  rules  for  the  sealing  and  counter- 
sealing  of  petitions,  documents  and  orders. 
There  was  an  amount  of  bureaucratic 
red-tapism  which  must  have  been  self¬ 
impairing  ;  and  almost  every  officer, 
who  sealed,  signed  or  passed  a  document 
on  to  another  officer,  exacted  a  fee  from 
the  person  concerned,  So  far  as  office 
procedure  is  concerned — and  this  is  the 
main  theme  of  this  Tadhkira — no  work 
like  it  has  yet  come  to  light  in  the  historical 
records  erf  India. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  conclude  that 
an  official  handbook  like  this  would  fail 
to  give  an  account  of  the  income  of  the 
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officers  under  an  apprehension,  perhaps, 
that  if  recorded,  they  might  be  kept  in 
record.  As  a  rule,  the  regular  salaries 
did  not  count ;  in  case  of  some  of  the 
highest  officers  there  were  no  salaries. 
But  all  made  a  decent  living  by  charging 
a  fee  from  petitioners,  from  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  and  by  levying  a  per¬ 
centage  for  themselves  on  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  State.  The  Conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  work  specifies  the  fees  and 
salaries  in  detail.  A  few  entries  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  rest : — 

(1)  The  Vakil. — No  special  salary 
was  provided  for  the  Vakil  of  the  Supreme 
Diwan,  and  his  fees  as  levied  per  tuman 
are  such  as  shown  under  each  item  : — 

(a)  from  Ikhrdjdt,  126  dirhams,  i|dang; 

(b)  from  cash  paid  to  the  Amirs, 
Muqarrabs  and  Eunuchs,  192  dirhams; 

(c)  from  Tiyul,  etc.,  granted  to  the 
Amirs — 

(1)  from  Tiyul,  357  dirhams  ; 

(ii)  from  Hamasala,  238  dirhams  ; 

(d)  from  the  In'ams  given  to  the 
Amirs  and  the  persons  not  being  on  the 
staff ;  from  the  suyurghals,  mu’afis, 
salaries,  MusallamI  and  Haqqas-Sa‘y 
of  the  ‘Amils,  714  dirhams. 

( 2 )  The  Grand  Vizier. — The  Vizier 
of  the  Supreme  Diwan  had  no  salary. 
The  following  Rasmal- Vizara,  etc. ,  grants 
and  fees  were  allotted  to  him : — 

(a)  Rasmal-Vtzara  fixed  from  the 


Mahal . 803  tumans,  3,000  dir¬ 

hams  ; 

(b)  annual  grants 

Cash .  ....  20  tumans  ; 


the  rest  is  kind  :  a  moiety  of  7  tumans 
70  dirhams  ; 

(c)  (also)  fees  per  tuman  : — 

(i)  from  leases  by  way  of  Haqqal 
Qarar,  500  dirhams ; 

(ii)  from  Tiyul,  330  dirhams  ; 

(iii)  from  Hamasala,  220  dirhams ; 

(i v)  from  grants  to  the  Amirs 
and  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
staff,  from  Suyurghals,  Mu'afis, 
MusallamI,  Haqqas-Sa’y  of  the  ‘Amils, 
714  dirhams. 


But  it  was  not  only  the  highest  officers 
who  mulcted  the  government,  the  servants 
of  the  State  and  the  public  of  their  legit¬ 
imate  income.  A  swarm  of  smaller  fry 
also  claimed  their  shares,  which  have 
been  recorded  in  full  for  seventy-nine 
officers  thus — 

(3)  “  The  Keeper  of  the  August  Seel — 
once  a  year  he  received  30  tumans  as 
“  a  cash  for  the  cord  of  the  seal ;  ”  he 
also  had  fees,  per  tuman  ; — 

(a)  from  the  Tiyul  of  the  Amirs, 
260  dirhams  ; 

(b)  from  the  grants  to  the  Amirs, 
and  to  the  persons  not  being  on  the 
staff,  as  well  as  from  the  Suyurghals, 
Mu'afis,  Iqta's,  salaries  and  Haqqas- 
Sa‘y  of  the  ‘Amils,  520  dirhams; 

(c)  from  the  Amirs’  Hamasala  . . 
133  dirhams,  2  dangs  ; 

(d)  from  the  cash  of  the  Amirs' 
salaries,  66  dirhams,  2  dangs. 

The  Keeper  of  the  “  Sharaf-i-Nafadh” 
Seal. — He  received  fees  per  tuman: — 

(a)  from  the  Tiyul  of  the  Amirs, 
from  the  salaries  and  Haqqas-Sa‘y 
of  the  ‘Amils,  from  the  fixed  salary  of 
the  Amirs,  315  dirhams ; 

(b)  from  the  Hamasala  salary  of 
the  Amirs,  157  dirhams,  2  dangs. 

The  Mughal  and  the  Safavi  administra¬ 
tions  were  organised  on  different  but 
parallel  lines  and  students  of  mediaeval 
Indian  history  have  much  to  learn  from  a 
work  like  this.  Unfortunately  the  Tadhki- 
rat  al-Muluk  portrays  the  Safavi  system 
when  it  was  on  its  last  legs  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  author  of  the  work  to 
express  any  personal  regrets  at  the  change 
of  regime,  but  a  bare  statement  of  facts, 
i.e.,  of  offices  not  filled  up,  of  colleagues 
who  had  died  during  the  siege,  gives  us 
some  idea  of  what  he  had  been  feeling. 

Of  Professor  Minor  sky's  work  as 
translator  and  editor  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  except  with  the  greatest  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect.  So  far  as  was  humanly 
possible,  he  had  made  up  for  the  short- 
coinings  of  the  Tadhikrat  al-Muluk  by 
culling  all  relevant  information  from  the 
Persian  histories  of  the  §afavids  and  the 
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accounts  of  European  travellers.  Sixty 
pages  of  the  translation  have  been 
supplemented  up  with  133  pages  of  In¬ 
troduction,  Commentary  and  Appendices, 
covering  every  imaginable  item  concern¬ 
ing  Persian  administration  and  the  econ¬ 
omic  and  social  condition  of  the  country. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  Professor  Minorsky 
has  given  us  an  excellent  manual  on  §afa- 
vid  Persia,  which  will  remain  an  out¬ 
standing  achievement  for  some  genera¬ 
tions  to  come. 

M.  Hab. 


LIFE  OF  MUHAMMAD  by  SufiMufi- 
ur-Ralymdn  Bengalee  ;  published  by  the 
Muslim  Sun  Rise  Press,  220,  South 
State  Street,  Chicago  ;  pp.  286,  with  a 
map  of  Arabia  and  several  illustrations ; 
price  not  given. 

THIS  is  a  small  volume,  neatly  printed 
during  the  period  of  war,  1941, 
on  the  life  and  teachings  of  the 
founder  of  Islam.  It  is  a  successful  piece 
of  work  written  by  a  Qadiyani  missionary 
and  intended  originally  for  American 
Christians,  and  is  readable.  It  also  shows 
on  the  part  of  the  author  considerable  read¬ 
ing  and  original  thinking.  The  quotations 
from  the  history  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  are 
interesting. 

We  could  have  recommended  it  to  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  even  Orthodox  Muslims 
had  not  the  author  intentionally  or  un¬ 
intentionally  inserted  now  and  then 
expressions  like  “Hazrat  Ahmad,  the 
Promised  Messiah,  gives  a  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion” . (p.  220). 

Again,  the  author  seems  to  have  access 
directly  to  the  original  Arabic  sources. 


It  is  inexplicable,  therefore,  why  he  some 
times  refers  to  the  works  of  Mfrza  Ghu- 
lam  Ahmad  or  his  son  and  successor, 
Bashir  Ahmad  (p.  77),  for  facts  regarding 
the  life  of  the  Holy  Prophet.  This  neither 
enhances  the  standard  of  the  work  nor 
satisfies  the  reader  who  wants  to  know 
the  authority  from  whom  the  facts  are 
quoted. 

Apart  from  a  few  misprints,  there  are 
some  errors  due  either  to  Indian  or  pro¬ 
vincial  education,  like  the  following: — 

Tirmudhi  (p.  226)  for  the  correct 
TirmidhI. 

Imraul  Qais  (p.  27)  for  the  correct 
Imru’-ul-Qais. 

Mawahib  Ladunniya  (p.  281)  for  the 
correct  Mawahib  Ladunniyya. 

Faqaym  (p.  19)  for  the  correct 

Fuqaym. 

The  small  map  of  Arabia,  facing  p.  28  x 
is  not  of  much  help  to  the  reader.  There 
are  several  mistakes  in  it.  For  instance, 
Banu-Khuza‘a  given  in  the  extreme 
north  should  read  Quda'ah  ;  the  Khuza'a 
lived  south  of  Mecca.  By  Zul  Koza, 
north  of  Madina,  is  apparently  meant 
Dhul-Qussah, 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  is  genuine.  In  the  picture  of 
Mecca  the  wall-less  Maqam  Ibrahim, 
in  the  Mosque  of  Madina  the  rooflessness 
even  in  the  main  portion  of  the  building, 
the  legible  “  ”  p.  74,  and 

the  snow-clad  appearance  of  the  fantastic 
peaks  and  plains  of  the  cave  Hlra  and  the 
Mount  of  Light  can  scarcely  gratify 
even  the  casual  reader. 

We  hope  these  defects  will  be  removed 
in  subsequent  editions. 


M.  H. 
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